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PREFACE. 



I CANNOT leave this my little book to its fate^ 
without saying a word or two by way of apology 
for it. 

The writing a volume of travels seems to be 
generally considered an easy task^ but any one^ 
who has made trials will find that it is not so. 
He will feel that he has undertaken the part of an 
historian, and that too under considerable disad* 
vantages. He must^ at all events, tell a long 
story, of which he is himself to be the hero ; and 
the odds are ' not in his favour that he will come 
off tolerably successful, with two such awkward 
circumstances against him. Perhaps, the per- 
petual recurrence to self, the detail of what he ate 
and drank, of whom he talked to, and who talked 
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to him, of the inns he put up at, and the bills he 
paid there^ may be as loathsome to him as it 
would be to some of his readers ; and, in that case, 
he has only to glean up the scanty materials 
which the tract he passes through may afford him. 
He is to describe not the past, but the present, 
where his own observations, and not the previous 
labours of others, are to be his only records to 
refer to. 

Besides this, he probably joumies through a 
settled country, and, like the historian of years 
of peace, cannot hope to excite the deep interest 
that he does, who paints the bloody tragedies to 
which the bad passions of our nature have given 
rise. 

If h^ do not actually violate the truth to relieve 
this monotony of relation, he is more dangerously 
tempted to give it an agreeable colouring, and, if 
he withstand that, he can hardly fail of bestowing 
on his reader some portion of the tediousness, 
vhich he must himself experience. 
. The North too, is, least of all countries, the field 
for his exertions. It has no classic recollections, 
no ruined monuments of former splendour, no fan- 
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tastic^ and goi^eous superstitions. He who goes 
there must be content with seeing mankind in a 
^mple^ and happy state, and Nature in her sternest 
form. Of such enjoyment there is plenty. He 
wiU probably quit its shore with a better opinion 
of his fellow-creatures than he had when he landed 
on it. And that is something gained. 

The few cottagers^ who are scattered over its 
Upland Districts^ scarce interrupt the silence of 
their gloomy pine-forests. We move on day after 
day> and hear nothing but the occasional cry of a 
bird, the wind rustling among the trees, and the 
streams hastening down from the regions of snow 
above them. 

The severe climate does not allow animal and ve 
getable productions to take that luxuriant growth, 
and wanton variety of form^ which they do, on our 
approaching the tropics ; and, in unorganised na- 
ture, little new is to be found while we follow Von 
Buch^ one who has united the acquirements of a 
philosopher to the mind of a poet. It is not till 
we have left his track, that we can fully appreciate 
the companion and instructor we have lost. 

If it be asked, why, with this sense of the diffi- 
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culties before me, I ventured upon my present 
task^ I can only plead in my excuse an ill habit of 
the penman infirmity not uncommon now-a-days, 
and which is apt to push people forward against 
their better judgment. Yet fears rather predomi- 
nate as the danger approaches, and like the man 
who made the first boat, and knew not whether it 
would swim^ J stand upon the beach now that my 
launch is ready, and somewhat mistrustfully eye 
the billows rolling before me. 

It will be seen that some of the earlier pages 
present more the appearance of a number of de- 
tached, observations, than of a continued narra- 
tive. They were originally mixed up with some 
trifling incidents, and I have preferred leaving 
them. as they were written, to increasing the num- 
ber of words, without being able, at this distance 
of time, to add to the matter. They sound ra- 
ther more abruptly, from my having omitted to 
get them broken down into separate paragraphs 
in the printing. 

In what I have said respecting the political 
relations of the two kingdoms, I beg to be under- 
stood as confining myself to the particular question 
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at issue, and as expressing no opinion on general 
principles. It were foolish^ indeed^ without an 
adequate motive^ to enter upon a discussion, 
where men pursue with hatred those who differ 
from them in opinion. 

They» who have themselves witnessed similar 
scenes, will probably not blame me^ if I have 
spoken warmly about a country, which, though I 
am a stranger, has linked my best hopes and 
wishes to its cause — where I have often felt that I 
could live and die contented, among its rocks, and 
woods, and dales, in the midst of its quiet and 
virtuous people. 
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CHAPTER I, 

Departure from England — Arrival at Frederickstadt— Sol- 
diers there — Visit to Sarp-Foss — Leave Frederickstadt — 
Arrive at Moss — Prinsdale — Appearance of Chris- 
tiania — The Aggers Elv — ^The University — The Stor-* 
thing — ^Poor Laws — Leave for Arendal — Scenery down 
the coast — Great export of lobsters to London — Route 
back by land — Oster Rusoer — ^FredericksvBBrn — Its naval 
college. 

At day-break, on Tuesday, the 1st of May, 
1827, our ship (a Norwegian merchantman) 
left her moorings below London Bridge, 
and on Thursday went to sea with a fa- 
vourable wind. 

Our captain was a good-humoured little 

B 



2 LINDENCES. 

body, and anxious to make us as comfort- 
able as possible. He had not seen much 
of England, but quite enough, as he thought, 
to give a very good opinion on it. He had 
rambled through some streets in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Tower, and was satisfied 
that the English ladies were very dirty, 
and immodest. There were, however, some 
points that counterbalanced these disadvan- 
tages. He had been to Greenwich Fair ; 
Greenwich Fair was delightful. There was 
nothing like it in Norway. 

Nevertheless, he seemed to be quite at 
home in his navigation, and late on the 
Sunday evening told us, that, if the wind 
lasted, we should see land within half an 
hour. In a few minutes he shewed it us. 
It was the coast about Lindences, the south- 
emmost point of the peninsula. The nexl 
morning we passed Qiristiansand, and 
reached as far up as Arendal. We were 
opposite two mountains called Tromingeme 
and Hovedefield, when the wind veered 
round against us. These were the two 
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mbst considerable heights we had yet seeiii 
indeed^ they were almost the only oned 
marked in the ship's chart, and we welre^ 
therefore^ disappointed at their insignificant 
appearance. The rest of the l^d lay ibx- 
teiKied in straight, uninter)esting ridges^ 
To^^rards sunset we drew nearer the shote^ 
which appeared very black, and through 
the telescope we discerned it to be covered 
with an unbroken forest of firs : some few' 
ridges, covered with snow, peeped out from 
behind them« It was not until the after-' 
noon of the following day that we rapidly* 
neared the entrance of the Christiania 
Fiord. One after another the heads of thd 
snow-capped hills were raised above the 
water* Before dark we came abreast of 
the Foerder rock, which has a lighthouse 
on it, to mark the entrance. Its distant 
aspect reminded me of Inchkeith in th^ 
Frith of Forth. We were becalmed under 
it sill night. 
. The next morning was br^bt and h&kw 
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i|;ifuL We had an extensive view of the 
Fiord, with its numerous islets and promon- 
tories, mostly well clothed with dark fir, 
?uid at intervals exposing their granite 
sides, grey and bare. Beneath us was a 
sea, dark almost as ink, from its great 
depth, and, here and there, white distant 
sails, half enveloped in the rocks. The eye 
cannot trace the entrances of the numerous 
creeks. The ships apparently steer straight 
for the breakers; they enter, and make 
their way through the solid mass that gives 
way to them. A range of blue hills, loftier 
than the rest, closed our prospect to the 
north. 

A southerly breeze again sprung up in 
the afternoon, and we gradually approached 
the entrance of the Glommen. It almost 
alarmed us, to find ourselves in a large 
ship, winding at £^ll sail among the rocks, 
which were so nasir occasionally, that we 
fancied we might have leapt on -shore. We 
could at any time have held a conversation 
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with a person there. In this manner we 
proceeded five or six miles. 

A traveller, whose name I do not recol- 
lect, says, that one of the towns in the 
North reminds him of a parcel of large deal 
boxes huddled together. It is, perhaps, 
the best description that can be given of 
them ; and so the Forstadt, or sea-port of 
Frederickstadt, appeared to us. During 
our course up the Glommen, we ^aw but 
one or two sheds, denominated country- 
houses, on the only patches of grass that 
the granite and the firs suffered to exist. 
But the river soon opened into a small lake, 
or rather pool, on the further side of which 
we descried fifty or sixty things like boat- 
builders' sheds, surrounded by large piles 
of deals. This was the long-expected 
Forstadt. 

The houses improve as you near them ; 
those of the better sort of people are neatly 
painted and tiled, and exquisitely clean. 
After walking about a mile, we crossed the 
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ferry tq in Frederickstadt, It is a small 
fortress on the left or eastern bank of the 
fifjpmmen. I dp not think it exceeds one 
jbijndred and twenty yards from west to 
jpast, and perhaps double that from north 
to south* Being ignorant of the language, 
vfe had some trouble about our passports^ 
ftud wpre obliged to go to the officer on 
guard. We found him sitting with four or 
five other young men, in blue uniforms, 
turned up with red, and long uncombed 
fiaxen hair hanging over their foreheads. 
They were smoking, playing with dirty 
pardg, and drinking brandy and water. I 
p^nnot say much for the appearance of the 
soldiers here ; they are shabbily equipped, 
and have besides an awkward and clownish 
air about them. One morning a party of 
cavalry passed our windows; they were 
mounted on the ilUmade ponies of the 
country (as for horses, no such animal is to 
toe seen bere,) which,, with profuse manes 
gQd tiflkx aod their noses pulled into their 
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l^rea$ts by large bits, looked, perhaps, lesai 
wretched than they otherwise would hava 
don&. They were preceded by a miserable 
crajcked horn, the sound of which in Eng-t 
lajid would have been terrible to nothing 
but pigs. 

We set off in the forenoon for Hafslun> 
abou): Xen miles distant. It is situated oq 
the Glommen, at the fall called Sarp# 

Sarp-foss is the Norwegian term for it, fosg 
meaning a waterfall. We passed along 
naiTow valleys, confined on each side by a 
barrier of granite and firs. Here and 
there a wooden shed, called a farm-house^ 
showed itself in the midst of some patchei^ 
of boggy pasture, and dark-coloured arable 
land, divided by fences of long fir-poles^ 
laid aslant. It is a matter of little difficulty 
to build a house here. Trees are cut of 
equal length and girth, and roughly squared^ 
Four are then laid so as to form a square 
(pne on each side), and locked into each 
other by means of a plain notch, cut at one 
en4 pf eftch. Upon these similar rows are? 
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piled, till nothing remains to be finished 
but the roof. 

We at last arrived at the fall, and were 
amply repaid for our trouble. A river, ap- 
parently as large as the Thames at Kich- 
mond, gradually contracts itself with more 
hurried current, till it arrives at the deep 
gorge formed by the projecting rocks, and 
then bursts headlong into the abyss be- 
neath. Having reached the bottom, it 
glides in a rapid for some distance, and 
disappears behind a jutting rock. The fall 
is not quite perpendicular. Some idea may 
be given of the body of water that de- 
scends, from the circumstance that a three- 
masted ship was loading at some distance 
below. The eflFect of this grand scene is 
spoilt by the extensive saw-mills, and the 
vast piles of deal planks which they create 
round them. The spars float down firom 
the forests, where they are felled, to the 
top of the cataract, and are then drawn by 
machinery to the place where they are 
cut. The planks are afterwards slipped 
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into a wooden trough, which runs for 
seven miles along the bank of the river, 
down which they are carried by a sharp 
stream to the quays where the ships lie. 

People feel differently on such a subject 
as this. To some no sight can be so agree- 
able as that of human ingenuity and in- 
dustry. But a waterfall of this magnitude 
is, perhaps, one of the sublimest scenes in 
nature, and the sense of awe and devotion 
which it excites can only be indulged in 
solitude. We cannot, then, help regretting 
that it should be profaned by hamniering 
and sawing, and clattering of wheels, by 
piles of deals that shew their yellow faces 
a couple of leagues off, and the hum of 
men intent on worldly pursuits. 

We were not as yet sufficiently recon- 
ciled to the sight of the firs. The tree 
itself is naturally an unpicturesque object. 
Its formal figure, and the number of 
straight lines that meet in it, without 
any luxuriant foUage, tend to render it 
disagreeable at first sight. But English 
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^yes apsoqiate with it ideas of the sweet 
Cockaigae, that is yet remembered. It 
does nat accord with the rough and deso^ 
late spots on which it grows. The woods 
become so like Bagshot Heath aqd Vir- 
ginia Water^ and a hundred other shrub- 
beries in the neighbourhood of London^ 
that we are almost tempted to beheve 
tibe smart villa is in ambush behind. We 
enter fully into the feeUngs of the Irish 
lecruiti who, on entering the jimgles of 
India^ inquired, what great gentleman all 
those plantations belonged to ? Our stay 
at Frederickstadt would have been more 
agreeable, had it not been for the number 
qC eonvicts condemned tq labour there. 
There are nearly two hundred in this small 
tpwQs wd we meet parties of them at 
every few yards. They are clothed in a 
coarse white woollen dress, and do not 
appear unhappy ; but the dismal clanking 
of their chains, and their necks confined in 
nsiassive iron collars, make one forget they^ 
^e! criffiiuftle. . 
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. We were by no means prepared for what 
we had to encounter in our journey from 
Frederickstadt We had unfortunately 
landed without a carriage, and deferred 
getting one till we had reached Christiania.. 
At Kiblberg we crossed the other branch 
of the Glommen, and found two cars of 
the country waiting for us — and as primi^ 
tive cars they were, as ever Achilles went 
to the Trojan war in, being about the 
9i^Q of a pony chaise, and composed of a 
pair of wheels, a pair of shafts, and half a 
dozen deal boards rudely fastened together. 
We mounted one of these, and our luggage 
was placed on the other* All being ar« 
ranged, a driver, worthy of serving under 
Falstaff, placed himself astride on it, took 
the pieces of ragged cord reins in his 
hands, and began belabouring a diminutive 
bagtof.bones that would hardly have made 
a meal for a dozen crows. Such was the 
ceremony of departure. The country tob 
day was i^uch the same as on the road to 
Haf^lml: aa we ^ew nearer to Moss» it 
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became more level, and the rocks disap- 
peared under the soil. • It was a cultivated 
scene, resembling many parts of England, 
where fir plantations are prominent ob- 
jects. Moss is hardly more than twenty 
miles from Frederickstadt, and yet the 
being carted part of the way at a trot, and 
over a road none of the smoothest, was 
sufficient fatigue. 

At Moss we found a neat inn, close by 
the church, a large wooden building, 
painted of a slate colour, with slate-co- 
loured tiles. The next morning we walked 
out to see the iron works. The ore is 
brought from near Arendal, and then 
smelted here. There would have been a 
fine waterfall, but it was totally overgrown 
with saw-mills. As we left Moss, the 
country improved ; the hills became bolder, 
and the firs much loftier. They were in- 
deed tall and stately objects, such as we 
could have no idea of in England, and 
fit to be " the mast of some great am- 
miral/' Sometimes they were tangled 
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together in wild disorder, and at others 
rose straight as arrows out of the ravines, 
side by side. 

We reached Prinsdale, the next stage 
to Christiania, as the sun was setting be- 
hind the long range of hills that encircle 
the end of the Fiord. We continued our 
way by twilight, and at length reached 
the Egeberg, the low end of the ridge over 
which we had been traveUing all day, and 
saw beneath us an extensive vale, spotted 
with white country houses. On the edge 
of the water rose a grey cloud of smoke 
from the city, and before it appeared the 
inasts of the numerous shipping at anchor. 
It was hardly dark, when about an hour 
before midnight we reached Christiania. 

The houses here are built of brick ; most 
of them, however, are not above two stories 
high, and present no striking appearance ; 
but they are neat, and the streets broad 
and regular. We walked out, the morning 
after our arrival, along the banks of the 
Aggera Elv, a large stream, which, coming 
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from the north, flbws down a declivity of 
fire iniles^ in a succession of falls and rapids^ 
till it passes through the city, and empties 
itself into the sea* We had now a fuller 
view of the capital ; it is situated at thd 
extremity of the long Fiord, which in^es 
a short bend eastward before it terminates^ 
The range of hills, therefore, that form the 
eastern bank, dip their precipitous sides id 
the water directly facing it : this< and the 
numerous islands that stretch across it inf 
every direction,, make it appear to stand ott 
the margin of a beautiful lake, that reflectiS 
on its surface the shipping and houseii, aud 
the dark woods above it. The westertt 
barrier takes a wide sweep round to th^ 
north-west and north, where it appeaW 
rugged and lofty. The broad valley below 
it is lost in the distance to the north-east 
We loitered long on the banks of Aggers 
Elv« There was the old complaint agaiiist 
the falls, — every one had its mill and its 
deal-yard. I did not learn the number of 
them^ but to the very foot of the hiUs^ tt 
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distance of five iniles, there is nothing but 
clattering, and grinding, and sawing. 

We had the pleasure of going to the 
College with Professor Esmarck, who 
nlhewed Us the collection of minerals. Ther3 
are twenty professors at the university. 
The college has no beauty of architecture^ 
and, except from its size, it could not be 
distinguished from a private house. But 
this is the dase with all the public buildings 
of Christiania. None, not even the churchesi 
&r the palace, possess any decoration ; but 
if they are unadorned they are unassuming : 
they have no striking appearance, nor do 
they pretend to it, and this, perhaps, is 
better than bungling magnificence. The 
17th of May was the anniversary of the 
Constitution ; there was great firing of gutiS 
by day, and rioting in the streets by night. 

We were again indebted to Professor 
Esmarck, who went with us to some islands 
on the Fiord, and explained every thing 
worth notice in the geology of the neigh- 
bfourhood. We passed many pleasant 
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hours in the society of this kind old man ; 
but I should not so paxticulaiize him* 
Kindness is the characteristic of his coun- 
try, — ^here the door is never closed against 
the stranger. How many, in another part 
of the world, would have dehberated 
whether my acquaintance was likely to be 
of use to them, before they had conde- 
scended to show me the smallest attention ? 

The Storthing, or representative assem-^ 
bly of Norway, was sitting while we were 
at Christiania, and we were in the gallery 
the day before we left. There were about 
fifty members present ; some of them, who, 
we learnt, had come from the unfrequented 
parts of the country, surprised us by the 
patriarchal simplicity of their appearance. 
They were drest in the coarse grey wool- 
len cloth of the peasants, with long hair 
reaching to their shoulders, and their whole 
costume reminded one of the fashions of 
other centuries ; they were beings of sl 
different era from ourselves. 

Were not the senators of poor and vir- 
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tuous Rome, somewhat such men as these? 
They are people that deserve to be free, 
for they will not use their liberty as a per- 
mission to vice. They know not luxury, 
arid, therefore, cannot be bought by its 
temptations. They may pursue their pub- 
lic duties with integrity, disregarding the 
consequences, while the legislators of other 
countries, who, in the discliarge of their 
duty, must keep an eye to the support of 
their relations in affluence out of the public 
purse, become only the followers of a 
patron. 

They have a provision for the poor here, 
as in England* I was sorry to hear that 
the unlimited freedom of distillation had 
introduced a great deal of drunkenness, and 
its consequent disease among the lower 
classes. It is a fact, that seems rather 
contrary to what might have been ex- 
pected ; but we have no precise data from 
which we may ascertain its extent. 

Two steam-boats have lately been pur- 
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chased in England by the government, and 
we embarked in one of them for Arendal* 

The better sort of people in the sea- 
.port towns of Norway are all merchants, 
and there is scarcely one inland town in 
the country. These, then, with their fa- 
milies, made up our party. Most of them 
spoke English, iand all treated us with the 
greatest attention. Among them were a 
lady and her daughter, part of the remain- 
ing nobility of Norway, whose mild and 
unassuming manners appeared to make 
them courted by every one. We might 
regret that, in the advance of freedom^ 
hghts of this sort should be extinguished, 
if, indeed, such people were not sufficiently 
ennobled by nature, and did not need the 
gilding of a name. 

The Norwegians behaved with strict 
justice to the families of their nobility, on 
the establishment of the constitution. 
Those who possessed titles were allowed 
to retain them during their lives, and their 
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cKildreti who were born under the 6ld 6rder 
of things are allowed to succeed themi 
But there the monopoly of honour ends* 
Henceforward merit will be the solfe and 
glorious distinction between man and man^ 

Th« scenery down the Fiord continues 
unvaried. At Holmestrand the rocks hang-* 
ing over the water were particularly beau- 
tiful. The birch had come into full leaf 
during our short stay at Christianiai and 
its fresh green, mixed with the dark firs, 
gave an agreeable variety. 

The rocks we passed at the entrance of 
the Fiord this evening were numerous and 
rugged, and though low, distorted into all 
manner of hideous shapes. I never re- 
member such a picture of frightful desola- 
tion. We stopped at Fredericksvoern all 
night, and continued our voyage early the 
next morning. Though our way was down 
the sea-coast, yet we appeared to be upon 
a narrow lake nearly the whole of the day. 
The numerous islands, lying one within 
another along the main-land, confine thQ 
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sea in channels of many miles in length : 
there is no variety ; everywhere the rocks 
run nearly perpendicular into the water, 
and the largest ships will float close to the 
edges of them. We had not more than 
an hour in the open sea, after leaving Fre- 
dericksvoem, till we came to a narrow pass, 
where the paddles of the steam-boat al- 
most touched on each side. We were once 
again at sea for a short time, before we 
reached Arendal. 

It is a small but neat town, built on two 
or three rocks that project into one of 
these channels, and inhabited by fisher- 
men and merchants. Ships are lying close 
to the houses. The next morning we saw 
the celebrated iron mines; they are si- 
tuated on the border of a small lake, about 
a mile to the north of the town. Mr. 
Mekelsen, the director, with great atten- 
tion, pointed out to us every thing worth 
notice in them. There was a collection of 
Norwegian newspapers at the inn, and in 
one of them we saw an account of the ex- 
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ports and imports for the last three months* 
We noticed from one place 48,000 lobsters 
were sent ; and who — (was naturally the in- 
quiry that followed) who were the lobster- 
eaters ? Why, the Londoners. John Bull 
is a good fellow, but he will certainly take 
more pains for his stomach, than for any 
other earthly object. There is an English 
Lobster Company, and their agents are 
busy all along the coast. Twice or thrice 
a week their packets sail from Christian- 
sand. 

We left Arendal after a stay of three 
days, and late the same evening reached 
Vester Koe, after a fatiguing journey. 
They did not use candles here, but pulled 
a deal stick out of the fire to serve instead. 
From hence we embarked while it was yet 
twilight, and rowed down the long Fiord, 
overhung with rocks and dark woods, on 
the way to Oster Riisoer, Many sea-birds, 
which were breeding on the edge of the 
water, flew round us with wild melancholy 
cries, and a seal or two were floating on 
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the surface. We seemed to be *^ in secreta 
aenis ducti^'' for at this lonely hour he 
usually rises from the deep, and rests himr 
self in some favourite retreat among the 
focks. The fishermen yet lie in wait for 
him ; not as of old^ to catch him and make 
him prophecy, but to shoot him, and strip 

Dflf his jacket. 

• • 

From Oster Riisoer we passed through 
Kragieroe to the iron mines, which are situ^ 
Med four miles to the north, on the island 
called Langoe, where we were kindly re-^ 
^eiv^d by Mr. Falconberg, the director. We 
saw two or three eagles to-day, one a very 
,large one (probably falco ossifragus), and 
the crows harassing it. The Kopaxsg Atog t^pog 
6p¥ix/» ^etoy that we remember once reading 
about. The eider fowl, too, were flying about 
to-day, as well as on our way to Arendal. 
They breed on the small rocks near the 
shore, but not in such numbers as to make 
their down an article of commerce. A 
contrary wind prevented our reaching Fre- 
dericksvoern by sea, and we were obliged 
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to put into Helgeraae, about seven miles 
off, and proceed by land. At the entrance 
of the bay here was the first pebble beach 
we had seen in Norway. The country 
round was flat and cultivated, and we tra- 
velled the next stage among gentle rises 
and vales, covered. with green fields and 
<;orn. The hills about Fredericksvoern 
might well make any one a mineralogist. 
The beautiful crystals of iridescent felspar 
that shine in them are seen at a distance of 
several yards. There is a naval college, 
and above twenty officers and their families 
live here, which makes the society pleasant. 
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From Fredericksvoern we returned to Hel- 
geraae, and passed on by a boat to Brevig. 
On the way up the river from there to 
Skjen, the cliffs at first overhung the water 
several hundred feet high. Beyond Pors- 
grund they retired from us on each side, 
and the river flowed between banks of sand 
through a fine valley. The stream was so 
strong, that the rowers could not take us to 
Skjen, and we landed to walk. Our path 
lay along pleasant meadows, with purling 
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rills running through them, and half hidden 
by alder^rees. We left Skjen little aware 
of the journey we had to encounter, for we 
were now to quit the land of civilized bed 
and board. About five miles brought us to 
Pierstrand, at the end of the Nord Soe, or 
Lake, where we saw a party of Tellemark 
peasants, in the singular dress of their 
country. It consists of a grey jacket of 
coarse woollen cloth, with large puckers at 
the back, black breeches trimmed with 
green or red, great metal knee-buckles, 
broad embroidered garters, and light- 
coloured stockings; the hat small in the 
middle, and almost without brim, or a 
skull-cap of parti-coloured stripes, such as 
red and black. They are tall, brawny men, 
with long disordered hair, and reminded us 
of what we had heard of the wild Irish. 
Perhaps it might be from fancy, but we 
thought the Irish cast of countenance pre- 
dominant among them. Certainly there is 
a difierence between them and the rest of 
the Norwegians, who are mostly of smaller 
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persons. We embarked on the Nord Soe, 
in one of the praams, or boats of tjie 
country, with two rowers, using oars nearly 
as short as paddles. Before us lay a dis- 
tant range, covered with snow, called Lie 
Field. On approaching the foot of this, 
the lake contracted to a broad river, and 
bent to the right. Our course was then 
north north-east, and we continued it for 
about three miles, when the stream again 
changed to a lake, and resumed its former 
direction. At this second portion of th^ 
lake the hills became higher ; yet there 
was in them, as in all the scenery we had 
yet met with, a certain lameness. The 
hills are bold and precipitous, but only 
towards the water ; they run in long flat 
ridges, or are lost in each other with gentle 
slopes. It was but a nasty dwelling at the 
end of the lake that we had to pass the 
night in, and we were not sorry to bid adieu 
to it the next morning. At the first stage 
we came to a cottage of a much better de« 
scription ; we found there a clean house. 
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and a clean woman, with some pretty and 
blooming children. They seemed to ber 
long to that class of virtuous peasantry 
which we sometimes hear and read of, but 
seldom see. From here, in the south-west, 
we had a view of a large mountain, called 
Himing; it was covered with snow, a 
soUtary cone rising far above the surround- 
ing ridges. On leaving this, our road made 
a sudden tum to the right, and we entered 
a thick forests in which we travelled for 
fourteen miles without getting a glimpse of 
the country, or enjoying a breath of wind. 
It went by the name of a road, but it was a 
track nearly in a state of nature, that had 
never had the assistance of M*Adam. We 
saw here many of the largest firs, whose 
heads were bent to the ground, so as to 
form a semicircle ; and it was curious, that 
in most . cases we could not observe any-^ 
thing that held them there, though they 
seemed to be on the stretch, like a bent 
bow.^ After seeing these, the passage in 
the Bacchae, where the god is represented 
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as bending a pine to the earth, did not 
appear unnatural. 

XajSft/y yup €Ka%s ovpxviov axpov xXaJov, 
xa7a)7ev, r^ygv, viysv bis imbXccv ^sSov, 
kukKhIoS cuale to^ov n ytvplos 'vpoy^os^ 
Topvco ypoL^oy^z\os Trepi^opav eXxYi ipoijLOv, 

Probably, their being found in such a 
situation first suggested the thought. 

We had a wearisome journey, but on 
approaching the Tind Soe, the scenery 
recompensed us ; mountains peered above 
the surrounding firs, and we heard every 
where the mighty rush of waters. We 
again embarked at Tind Oser, the little post 
station, at the end of the lake, and pro- 
ceeded as we had done the day before, 
lying on our bed of fresh birchen boughs. 
The water is broad, but the height to which 
the cliffs rise on each side make it appear 
very narrow, and dark ; it is a long chan* 
nel, at the bottom of a cleft in the moun- 
tains. The rain was streaming down, and 
every rill was in full play, hurrying in zig- 
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zag white lines down their sides, or spout- 
ing over the precipices. The summits were 
so high, that we could not discern the 
motion of the waterfalls on them; they 
were naked of trees, with patches of snow 
sometimes visible through the mists that 
passed along them. Here the boatmen 
pointed out a place where a bear, mad 
with his wounds, had rushed over the pre- 
cipice, and was dashed to pieces below. 
We reached the cottage station near the 
mouth of the Maan Elv, in the evening ; it 
was, if any thing, worse than the last we 
passed the night in: they had no notion 
of a bed further than sheep-skins and 
straw, so we were obliged to have recourse 
again to our couch of boughs. The next 
morning we rowed a short distance, to the 
northern bank of the Maan river : there 
was no longer any way practicable for car- 
riages, and we were to proceed on horse- 
back. The mountains, in whose rent the 
lake of yesterday lay, had now contracted 
so as only to admit a river, and that a con- 
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tinued rapid : on our side there wer6 occa- 
sionally some patches of grass, and a 
miserable shed or two ; on the opposite an 
inaccessible uninterrupted ridge, that al- 
most shut out the light of day from us. 
We soon saw the isolated peak of the 
Gousta rising out of the table land above, 
in the shape of a sharp and upright wedge, 
and a little retired from the brink of the 
precipice ; beneath it we stopt a short time 
at a cluster of sheds called Dal, where we 
intended to spend the night. About five 
miles farther the pass contracts, so as no 
longer to admit a road by the side of the 
river, and we began to ascend. Above us 
were the heights, and the streams roaring 
down from them ; below, the torrent foam- 
ing over its rocks. Many a waterfall did 
we pass to day, which in other places 
would have been a theme of wonder, but 
was here without a name. At last we saw 
a light cloud of vapour resting on the side 
of the hill, as if the country people had 
been slaking lime there. The atmosphere 
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around was clear, but there it remained 
steadfast, like the spirit of the waters ; this 
was the Riukari. We left our horses at a 
small plot of ground, which afforded room 
for two or three sheds, and then had more 
than a mile to go on foot, along nothing 
but a goat^s track, for the valley had now 
become nothing more than a great cleft in 
the rock* We crept on, however, some- 
times on a narrow ledge of the bare slate, 
nearly perpendicular, at others clinging to 
the bushes of birch and fir, till the falling 
river opened upon us. It comes firom the 
distance, tumbling down a slope, and dis*' 
torted by the rocks that oppose it, till it 
reaches the spot where they separate, and 
shoots into the depth below. It appears as 
fine and fleecy as white wool or cotton ; 
and though the vapour obscures every thing 
near it, yet, in looking over the cliff, you 
can discern shoots of foam at the bottom, 
like rockets of water, radiating in every 
direction. A low sound and vibration ap- 
pears to come from beneath one's feet, 
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similar to what is felt near large machinery 
in motion. I looked over the extended 
valley, down which the white line of water 
was pouring, and the long ridge of fir and 
rock on either side. 
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But it is a place that might well make any 
one leave thinking of fables. As I hung 
half giddy on the steep, and turned my 
eyes opposite to the mountain mass that 
breasted me, its black sides seemingly 
within a stone's throw, and its snowy head 
far in the clouds above:, my thoughts invo- 
luntarily reverted to Him, at whose bidding 
it upsprung. How terrible must have been 
the day when '' the dry land was separated 
from the waters !" What will that be in 
which the fabric must be dissolved ? I long 
gazed upon this wonderful scene, which 
seemed like the end of the world, where 
the wand of an enchanter had struck the 
earth, and disturbed it. It still floats in 
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tion, like a dream. Professor Esmarck 
calculated the height of the fall to be near 
nine hundred feet, from his barometer ob- 
servations, but it has since been stated at 
half that by some later measurements : 
this, however, must be a considerable un- 
derstatement. 

We returned to our bed of boughs at 
Dal, and the next day found the rain de- 
scending in torrents. Indeed, the stormy 
weather which had harassed us almost in- 
cessantly since our departure from Skjen, 
with the want of wholesome food and 
lodging, had begun to depress us. We de- 
termined, therefore, to reach Kongsberg, 
the nearest town, without delay. 

Late in the evening we reached Mai, at 
the mouth of the Maan river, but it was 
blowing so hard that the boatmen would 
not venture on the lake : we, therefore, re- 
mained there till three the next morning, 
when we set out to retrace our course over 
the Tind Soe. From Tind Oser we scram- 
bled over trackless mountains and through 
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forestsj on the country ponies, for fourteen 
miles, till we came to a small lake called 
Folsde. It should rather be called a double 
lake^ for after rowing over one, you cross 
a hiU^ and then come to another. Round 
these waters there appears a vast natural 
amphitheatre, of which they are the centre. 
Mountains, mostly covered with snow, 
bound it at a distance of many miles, and 
the intermediate space is an infinity of firs. 
Having reached the station, we found it a 
superior place to those we had lately vi- 
sited. There was a bed-room up stairs i 
knives and forks, plates and other crockery^ 
all which luxuries were unknown to our 
hostelries in Tellemark^ whose utensils ge^ 
nerally consisted of one large iron potj an 
AKe, one knife, and half . a dozen wooden 
bowls and spoons. Yet let tne give these 
poor creatures their due. I believe it is 
only their extreme poverty that produces 
80 much filth among them* The moss with 
which the seams between the trees, that 
compose their wainscots, are stufied, har- 
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bdttf s abundahce of teitnin. I think it i^a& 
partly owing to this that we used to sees 
them a^ busy about their persons as a 
parcel of mangy dogs. Their severe cli- 
mate obliges them to sleep in thdir oioly 
roidm which has a fire-place, and the same 
cause gives thenl but one large beid^ Ukis a 
deal bbt^ into which they all creep ; it is 
filled with straw at the bottom^ and has 
some sheep-skins in it for covering. They 
hardly seemed to have any set hour for 
rest, but each got in by day^ as he found 
himself tired. 

At Dal none of us were much at home; 
except oiu- great dog, who was hospitably 
received into the family bed, and the lie*t 
morning we found him asleep between the 
children and their parents. The swampy 
land they labour in, prevents the women's 
bare feet, or their miserable remnants of 
shoes and stockings, from ever being clean ; 
but their tables, and what utensils they have^ 
are generally spotless. On the Saturday 
night we passed at Dal^ the children (three 
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or four girls) were washed clean, and with 
their rosy cheeks, and long brown hair 
flowing over their shoulders, after the man- 
ner of all the Norwegians, seemed worthy 
of a better lot. The next day I saw one 
of these Uttle things reading the prayer- 
book to its mother. Destitute as they were 
of every worldly comfort, we found two or 
three religious books in every house. The 
hope of the weary and heavy laden in 
every clime is not denied to these poor 
sojourners in the valley of tears. 

Our host at Folsland, though of a 
superior cast, partook very much of their 
fashions ; he had, like them, some wooden 
bowls on his shelf, painted and gilt, so as 
to resemble porcelain, and two old mottoes, 
vmtten in large letters about the room. 

We remained at Polsland some time, till 
ponies were caught for us, and then left. 
Our road lay through the woods, over rocks 
so sUppery, that in England none but 
fox-himters durst have attempted it. The 
little steeds^ however, brought us through 
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safely. We had pursued this way about 
twelve miles, when we descended into a 
fine valley, through which a small river was 
flowing. Here we found the next station, 
and after one o'clock arrived at Kongsberg, 
having been journeying nearly twenty- 
three hours. Kojigsberg has the largest 
and handsomest church wd had seen in 
Norway, but, nevertheless, not at all 
worthy of admiration. 

We visited the silver mines the next day, 
and in the afternoon set out for Dramm. 

As we crossed the great outlet of the 
Tyri and Kroren Fiords, we saw a fall above 
the ferry, where, though the height was 
not great, a body of water came down, in 
truth, "an acre braid/* 

The following morning brought us to our 
old quarters at Christiania, over a better 
road than we had yet seen ; the scenery 
was softer, and the view from the Paradies 
Bakke towards Dramm, so beautiful in 
Norwegian eyes, would have appeared so 
in ours, if we had not been used to much 
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IpiGtt^X pf the 8aipe kind ip Bngl^nd. "^9 
^-wppcjs were minced wit^ a variety of 
trees, pccasipnal pa^s, flpurishi^g a^h §^4 
pl^pe, aldef an4 birpb, ^pd the lux^ifiai^t 
Jiayrpaeadows cpverefl yf\t]k yejlpw flowg^ 
resounded wUli corftrcrftkps Ghirpi|ig \^ 
Jbepa. The rginy weather that haii set i^ pQ 
ppr lg9.ving Christiapia, and h^4 continup^ 
so long as tq swell thp rivers to a height, 
they had not reached for many years, ijqw 
left off annoying us, and we once more had 
a cloudless sky. 

We arrived at Christiania on Thursday, 
the 7th of June, and left it on the evening 
pf the Tuesday following for Tronhjern- 
Our road lay on the east of tlie Grefsen, 
along the pleasant valley, at the end of 
which the city is situated. These pepple 
haye no idea of economizing lat^our. We 
naet this evening numbers of peasants 
carrying the produce of their farms to the 
C0.pital, in their four-wheeled and two- 
wheeled cars. What must be the incres^se 
pf price, when two ponies §|id a driver have 
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brqught their handful of hay forty or fifty 
miles ? We found ourselves the next mornr 
iqg on an extensive plain, or rather surface 
of small hillocks, bounded on the east and 
west by two distant ranges of hills. The 
qountry between them was all under cultir 
Ts^tiQu. Cottages were scattered every- 
where, and the trees confined to small 
groves and copses, as in England. As we 
pressed a small river, we saw the large 
country-seat of Mr. Norman, a merchant, 
pleasantly situated on its bank. In a grove 
near was to be seen a fine eflfect produced 
by ft mixture of the spruce-fir and birch. 
The spruce-fir in its old age generally ac- 
quires a share of beauty ; its straight 
branches assume an easy curve, and the 
long moss and offsets on them hang down 
like a pendant fringe. Add to this its most 
stately height, and the deep shade pror 
duced by its dense foliage, contrasted with 
the fresh green of the largest weeping 
birch, and the clear river murmuring over 
the rock at its feet, and one may have a 
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tolerable outline of the scene here. The 
mountains to the westward, which we 
had seen in the morning, now gradually 
approached our road, and about noon 
we came to the great Mios lake. We 
had travelled often through avenues of 
trees, and always in the midst of flowers 
and meadows. We crossed at the ferry 
the great outlet of the lake, the Vormen 
Elv, which we were told was eighty feet 
deep. The view of the lake was different 
from any we had yet seen. The mountains 
descend into it by gentle, green, and wooded 
slopes, and the water was broader in pro- 
portion to their heights. It seemed, as it 
actually was, an extensive inland sea, and 
not a dark cut, or channel, through rocks. 
The woods that fringed its banks were not 
fir, but alder, birch, and mountain ash, hazel, 
and trembling poplar. This lake was violent- 
ly agitated at the time of the great Lisbon, 
earthquake. It is said that its water rose 
twenty feet, and then suddenly retreated, 
leaving high and dry all the fishermens' 
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boats that were upon it. The road now 
wound along its side, and though we were 
among the rocks, they were not high or 
rugged. Here we saw an eagle carrying 
off a fowl in its talons ; it appeared to be 
jBying with considerable diflSculty. Near 
Eidsvold, about fourteen miles to the east 
of Morstuen, a vein of quartz, containing 
gold, was worked some years ago, but was 
finally abandoned with considerable loss* 
In the evening we reached Korsegaard, a 
clean, small inn, situated on a branch of 
the lake that runs eastward. Our day's 
journey had been toilsome, for the horses 
were most wretched. Before we arrived at 
Lillehammer the mountains had reached 
the border of the lake, which now con^ 
tracted into a dark channel ; yet where- 
ever nature had allowed the least room, 
cultivation was extended. In every open- 
ing of the rocks was a nest of cottages, 
with fields round them. Beyond Lille- 
hammer our road lay through a different 
country. We were enclosed in a narrow 
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YsJlej between the meuntains, at the bot- 
tom of which ran the river Lougeu, foam^ 
iug over rocks, or at times assuming the 
appearance of a lake, with a broad wir 
f uffled surface. 

It was a similar valley to that of the 
Maan Elv, and though not so picturesque, 
the siinimits of the mountains were above 
the limit of firs, and snow was lying ix\ 
patches on sonie of them. Just before 
reaching Hundprp, the road lay near a 
precipice, over the brink of ^ybich wept 
three or four of the largest and oldest birch. 
A number of them were growing inter- 
mingled with the blocks beneath, and some 
among the bold and torn masses of the 
height itself. It was a beautiful, but pecu- 
liar sight. Beyond Viig we saw the epitaph 
over Sinclair's grave, which is now nearly 
obhterated. It is a rude wooden triangular 
tablet, stuck on a post. About fourteen 
miles beyond Breiden, at Kringelen, ano-^ 
ther post piarks the scene of action. The 
yoad here runs along the side of a pre- 
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cipitQiJs slope, and belpw it the river, deep 
aud rapid. Thus far had a few hundred 
Scots penetrated into an enemy's country,, 
when a detachment of peasants, posted on 
the heights, hurled down on them huge 
fopk^, and whole trees, which they had 
prepared for the purpose. There was no 
room for the display of valour, a distinction 
which is to be won by a fair fight, on even 
ground, and on equal terms. Here was a 
trap, in which a woman might have de- 
stroyed a lion ; and we cannot, therefore, 
allow the action any other praise than as £^ 
successful stratagem. It is, howpver, thp 
Thermopylae of Norway, and excites th^ 
same stirring recollections in a native that 
the pass of old did. To-day we prossepl 
Tromsoe bridge, and immediately knew it, 
from the correct picture that is given of it 
in Clarke's Travels. A little beyond therp 
was a beq^utiful fall of the Ul^ river, before 
|ts junction with the Lougen. It appeared 
rather insignificant to us, after having so; 
lately seen the Riukan ; but the s|in*5 ray§ 
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falling upon it, produced a fine rainbow. 
The *^ love watching madness, with unal- 
terable mien," that every body has heard 
of. The long valley in which we had been 
travelling terminated with Laurgaard, and 
our road now rose along the side of the 
mountain, with the foaming river be- 
neath us. 

After rising to a considerable elevation, 
we again came to an open valley, and 
about half way up the hill, found the ex- 
cellent inn of Tofte, the best we had met 
with in Norway for cleanliness and comfort. 
It is astonishing to see how high cultiva- 
tion extends here. The people sometimes 
seemed to be ploughing half way up to 
the clouds, and there were even green fields 
to the very edge of the snow. From our 
windows, the next morning, we saw real- 
ized " the mountain in winter, while Sum- 
mer is sleeping at his feet/' Below was a 
vale covered with fine hay meadows, and 
luxuriant groves and rising corn; then a 
belt of fir and rock, and above a naked 
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plain, with nothing but snow and desola* 
tion. A few miles farther on we took leave 
of the river on our left, and rapidly as- 
cended. We were now in an extensive 
forest of Scotch firs, which gradually be- 
came more stunted the higher they grew, 
and at last deserted us. Quantities of snow 
lay by the road side, and across it, for we 
had reached the greatest height of the 
pass, and found ourselves on a barren moor, 
with a range of low hills on each side. In 
the midst of this desolation we came to 
Jerkin. The day was not quite clear, and 
we could hardly discern the summit of 
Sneehattan, but, as far as we cou]d judge, 
it does not deserve the praises that have 
been lavished on it. It Ues about twenty- 
one miles from the road, and does not lise 
much more than two thousand feet above 
the level of the plain on which Jerkin and 
Fogstuen are situated. Its height above 
the sea has, of course, nothing to do with 
its merits as a picturesque object Early 
the next morning we set out on horseback 
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to ascend its summit, which now lay to 
the north-west of us. We passed first 
along a narrow valley, which soon opened 
into a kind of large amphitheatre, sur- 
rounded by low hills, where we heard no- 
thing but the mournful cry of the golden 
plovers, that seemed to be its only inha- 
bitants. We soon came to a stream run- 
hing over the rocks, along which we as- 
cended for some distance. The bushes 
gradually diminished at our side, till at last 
we saw only rocks and loose stones, white 
with rein-deer moss, from which the ptar- 
migan, with its sound like a hoarse laugh, 
occasionally started. Here we also met 
with some of the lemming, the well-known 
little animal of the mouse kind, which in 
some seasons descends from the hilly tracts 
in swarms, and covers the country. After 
walking for four or five miles, we came to 
the foot of the mountain, which presented 
an imposing aspect as we drew near it, and 
gave us the idea of a vast natural fortress 
rising out of the plain, and inaccessible on 
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erery side but one, which lay rather to the 
right of our original direction. At the 
bottom of the steep ascent we found a 
large pool, half frozen. We were auf- 
prised, near such a spot, to hear a bird's 
song, somewhat resembhng that of our 
thrush, only more slender and delicate. It 
was from the little snow-finch, two or three 
of which we saw running among the stones, 
and flying like a lark. One was almost dis- 
posed to pity the little songsters, thus con- 
demned to Uve in the midst of perpetual 
winter. How can such a tiny bosom with- 
stand the frosts that must assail it, and still 
more how can it rear its unfledged young ? 
Yet here it makes its nest, and utters its 
note of gladness, in this rude desert, an 
atom of softness and beauty. Farther on 
the ascent was fatiguing, for the snow in 
liiany places was soft, and took us up to 
our middles. The day partially cleared 
away before we reached the summit, and 
we seemed to look over a plain interminable 
on every side, out of which rose many 
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cones and ridges, with volumes of gloomy 
cloud settled upon them. Here and there 
a dark fissure gave us notice of a valley, 
else nothing was to be seen but snow, and 
precipice, and morass ; the summit has the 
shape of a great semicircular crater, and 
we had ascended by the edge which slopes 
down on the north-eastern side. Though 
this mountain is not much above half the 
height of Mont Blanc, several who have 
ascended it have been afiected with a diffi- 
culty of breathing. One of us felt this in 
a considerable degree, and sunk down ex- 
hausted on the top. It was attributed at 
the moment to the chill occasioned by the 
snow and snow water through which we 
had been walldng, whilst our bodies were 
heated; but the complete revival, on de- 
scending, shewed this could not have been 
the case. We reached Jerkin late in the 
evening, having been absent eighteen hours. 
What can have induced V. Buch to say so 
much about the difficulty of this ascent ? 
One certainly could not drive up in a post- 
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chaise, but to any healthy man, with the 
free use of his limbs, it is only a long day's 
work, that will do him no harm. We 
reached Kongsvold, over bare moors simi- 
lar to what we had travelled on before, 
but from thence to Drivstuen the descent 
was frightful. The road now lay through 
a defile, at the bottom of which the river 
Driva was pouring. There was no tame- 
ness in the outUnes here. Torn summits, 
touched with snow, were thrust into the 
sky, and half way up, a stunted fir or two 
shewed the violence it had been exposed 
to. It is in such situations as these (and 
almost only such) that the Scotch fir, the 
most unsightly of trees, is seen to advan- 
tage ; where it stands solitary, and exposed,, 
the last of its kind. Its short thick trunk, 
is twisted, as though the hand of the tem-' 
pest had seized and endeavoured to wrench 
it from the rock, to which its naked roots 
have clung like living feelers. At times 
the precipices on the opposite sides of the 
river seemed nearly to meet, and our road 
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being out half way up, made us dizzy to 
look beneath. But the valley widened be«- 
fore reaching Drivstuen* and by a continued 
descent we came to Osne. Here the great 
chain of the Dovrefieldt distinctly termi-* 
nates. Round the mountain that we saw 
jfronting u((, the river bent to the west, and 
a branch of the road^ leading to Christian^ 
sund, followed it. Our way lay through 
another valley to the east, so that the 
heights on our northern side were com-* 
pletely separated from those to the south. 
The snow, too, which lay in abundance on 

the latter, and scarcely at all on the former, 
marked the difference of level. We had 
found the churches large and neat through* 
out our journey, and along the hilly roads 
of Gulbrandsdalen the horses were so much 
better, that we travelled without difficulty. 
We had formed a bad opinion of the pea- 
santry of Norway, from our visit to Telle- 
mark, but we met with a great change for 
the better here. They have a loom and 
spinning-wheel in ev^y house ; and these^ 
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with the supply of their own fields, giv€i 
them ^^ sma' to sell» and less to buy/' It it 
the custom, however, for the stout clowns 
to stalk about in good shoes and stockings, 
while their wives and daughters are trudge 
ing barefoot^ and this is provoking. It 
may, perhaps, be thought fanciful to 8ay» 
that we can trace a resemblance in the 
manners and customs of these people to 
the ancient Greeks, but it is well knownt 
that from thence they derived the mytho^ 
logy of Odin ; and if so, why not trifles 5 
which would naturally accompany it, and 
be preserved among a people that live so 
much secluded from the rest of the world ? 
The women in Gulbrandsdalen wear theit 
hair in the manner we see in ancient 
figures, none in front, but all drawn back 
from the forehead, and fastened in a small 
knot behind. One imagines a rude like- 
ness in the wooden bowls and cups, which 
they carve for themselves, to many of the 
Etruscan models ; and in a garden south 
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of the Dovrefieldt, a stuflFed figure not un- 
aptly represented the rural god yet * ter- 
rens aves/ 

The hills and dales were now covered 
with innumerable firs, and here and there 
a habitation and a corn-field shewed itself 
among them. At night we reached the 
dirty inn of Bierkager, by the side of the 
Oerkel river, that wound among its hang- 
jflg woods. The next day the country 
gradually became more clear of trees, and 
cultivated, till we saw Trondhjem and its 
Fiord before us, bearing a strong resem- 
blance to the distant view of Christiania, 

« 

from the Maridal hills, except that the 
Water was not studded with islands, and 
the mountains across it were more steep 
and bare. The single islet of Munkholm, 
at a short distance in the sea, has a pecu- 
liar appearance. At the foot of the small 
hill called Sverreberg, which is seen on the 
left, as we begin to descend to the Fiord, 
^le renowned King Sverre is said to have 
lived. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Beautiful twilight all night at Trondhj em— leave for the north* 
pass near the spot where King Oluf the Holy was killed 
— take boat at Aargaard — Sea fowl on the Folden Fiord 
— ^A whale seen — Leckoe — Good conduct of a boatmaii 
— Overtaken by a storm — arrive at Tj^toS — ^The Seveu 
Sisters Mountains — ^View on entering the Arctic Circle— 
BodoS — ^The midnight sun — ^Visit to the Amtmand — Rise 
of the land — Strum or rapid in the Salten Fiords-Ascent of 
Sandhom — Take ah eagle's hest — Leave BbdoB— GrydoS 
— ^Andorgo6 — ^Kloven — Behsjord — Reach TrorosoS, 

The streets of Trondhjem are wide and re- 
gular, but the houses in general have not 
the^ neat appearance of those at Christiania. 
As to any good effect to be produced by a 
number of wooden buildings, it .is out of 
the question. This is the season of enjoy- 
ment here, for at this time of the year the 
weather is often deUghiful ; they have a 
twilights like ours at nine o'clock of. a 
-suinmer's evening, that lasts them till three 
in the morning,, wheu they may walk and 
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admire their flowery meadows and promis- 
ing fruit-trees, doubly pleasing to them, 
after the long and tedious winter. 

We left Trondhjem after a stay of two 
days, travelUng on the southern side of its 
long Fiord. Our way lay along a large 
plain, out of which small rocky mountains 
rose. In cultivation they seemed to be in 
no degree behindhand with the neighbour- 
hood of Christiania. After leaving Skats- 
vold we came to a precipitous pass, but we 
were soon through it, and again on a cul- 
tivated plain. Near here King Ohif the 
Holy was. killed in battle with the rebel- 
lious peasants, a. d. 1031, The cross that 
marks the spot stands at Stikkelstad, in 
Verdal. At last we reached Aargaard, in- 
dosed on all sides but one by lofty moun«- 
tains, that farther on only admit a river 
between them. On the west rose the Oys- 
kavelenfieldt, which still bore some pieces 
«>f snow, and naost of the ridges were above 
the region of firs. From hence we pro^ 
ceeded down the riv^ by boat ; in our der 
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scent) and through the long channels among 
the islands, the mountains were finely 
broken, and precipitous, down to the wa?f 
ter's edge. In about thirty-five miles we 
reached Sejenstadt, the beautiful seat of 
Mr. Neergaard ; it is bare of trees, but is 
situated on a green flat, and fronts a broad 
water* The next day we crossed the Fot 
den Fiord, a wide bay covered with small 
low rocks ; but there were no trees to be 
seen — all along the coast was grey and 
bare. This Uttle-frequented tract is inha^ 
bited by myriads of water-fowl, that breed 
there undisturbed, and somewhat enUven 
the desolation. The clamorous gulls hoo- 
vered by hundreds over the shoals of fish : 
the white terns dailing on their prey, and 
the long strings of eider fowl skimming the 
surface of the water, were a new and 
agreeable kind of population to us. But 
we were in the country of monsters now ; 
the seals had become very common in our 
wuy, and, at midnight, just before reaching 
Fieldvig, we were roused by a loud snort. 
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and on looking back saw through the dusk 
a great shape rising from the water. It 
sunk, but soon rose again, and I then knew 
it to be a whale. Is it wonderful that a 
people like the Norwegians, living in soli- 
tary cottages on the coast, and exposed to 
a twilight of many hours, when a silence 
pervades the creation like an universal 
death — is it wonderful, that out of the 
many real monsters with which their deep 
teems, they should have composed some 
phantoms of their own ? If we leave out 
of consideration the curious effects pro- 
duced by refraction, the many low islands 
and rocks only visible at particular times 
of tide, still it is no more strange that a 
jiation of fishermen should have fancied a 
kraaken in the sea, than that the Romans, 
a nation of soldiers,, should have had a god 
of war, and that the Irish should have 
conjured up to themselves supernatural 
potatoes. 

We saw the high ridge of Leckoe many 
hours before we reached it ; beyond, the 



coast, which before was low, becomes lofty 
and precipitous : opposite it are three peaks 
of the Norges Bokke, a remarkable hill. 
From Leckoe we reached Saalhuus the 
next moming. On our way we passed 
Torghattan, a curious rock perforated in 
the middle. I do not know on what ground 
Von Buch estimates its height at more than 

two thousandfeet. He does not surely mean 
the same rock, for this cannot exceed one 
thousand feet, Troenersfieldt, opposite it, is 
much higher, though I should hardly think 
that exceeded fifteen hundred. The rest 
of the island on which Torghattan stands 
is flat, and on the coast opposite the moun- 
tains retire, and leave a large plain, upon 
which Saalhuus stands. We were pleased 
here to' meet with an instance of good feel- 
ing in one of our boatmen. He and his 
father had brought us from Leckoe, and 
before we arrived the rain had begun to 
pour down. When we stopped here to rest, 
we offered him a part of our provisions, 
which he thankfully received, but, as we 
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afterwards learnt^ carried all to his decre** 
pit old father» who was sitting in the boat. 
Such trifling incidents mark the human 
character. The actions of great people 
only obtain admiration, because they have 
a more enlarged sphere to act in. HoW 
many are ready to extol the least appear-^ 
ance of excellence in the rich and powers 
full The poor man remains in the ob* 
scurity (^ his cottage, perhaps despised 
by a creature of half his worth and in- 
tellect* 

We were soon to see a proof of this fine 
fellow's dexterity. It was calm when we 
left Saalhuus, but still gloomy and lowering* 
The clouds now settled upon the high 
Mooe Fieldt and Eindashattan Fieldt to 
the north, and in a few minutes it blew 
a gale of wind. The rack that fleeted 
above us seemed to leave the sky, and 
spread itself upon the water. We were 
under the lee of the hills, and the squalls 
came from them with fury upon our little 
boat, which was scudding under its lug* 
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sail. Annoyed as we were with the spray 
and rain, we could not help adnari,* our 
steersman's quickness of eye and hand. 
Once, and once only, the squall was rather 
beforehand with him. In an instant the 
sail was level with the gunwale, but the 
impulse which the boat had acquired made 
it dart through the water, more like a large 
^sh plunging on a Une than anything else 
I can compare it to. We hardly knew till 
it was over that we were not to be swamped. 
The weather had completely deprived Us 
of our view of the country, and thus in 
a conifortless plight we reached Tjotoe. 
These boats are certainly not dangerous, 
for an accident is seldom heard of; yet 
they appear so, being a sort of galley made 
for rowing, long, shallow, and flat in the 
middle, like a wherry. Our helmsman 
tOKlay was as expert as the rider of an 
unruly horse ; but it is said that the 
saUors are in general tame-spirited, and 
being used always to navigate the chan- 
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nels between the islands, are timid if any 
cause takes them into the open sea. 

On the other hand, their phlegmatic 
temperament, or evenness of mind, makes 
them both meet and see death with great 
apathy. An English gentleman, resident 
on the coast, gave me an account of a boat 
he had seen wrecked, in attempting to 
weather a rock on one of the Lofodden 
islands last winter. All hands perished, 
but he was astonished to see the indifference 
with which the spectators regarded it, and 
their want of exertion to rescue the suffer-^ 
ers. We found Tjotoe a flat island, three 
or four miles across, and in a high state of 
cultivation. In the eleventh century it was 
the residence of a celebrated chieftain, 
named Haarek, a contemporary of King 
Oluf the Holy. Near the church stood the 
hospitable seat of Mr. Brodkorp, the owner 
of the land. How truly it has been re- 
marked that merchants are the princes of 
this country ! The Giestgiver, as he is 
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called^ is the person who is to accommodate 
travellers with boats and refreshment at 
certain rates ordered by government, and, 
in return, has the sole privilege of ifetail 
trade^ within certain limits. To him the 
scanty population for many miles round 
ttiust repair for whatever they may want 
beyond the supply ; of their own fields.; 
Such a person bears in his hands good and 
evil. If he be an amiable man, he may be 
the dispenser of blessings to his neighbour-^ 
hood ; if the ; contrary, of curses. M.T, 
Brodkorp's kindness and attention soon 
recovered us from our fatigued, and we 
resumed our journey the next morning.^ 
We had seen the extraordinary peaks. 
Called the Seven Sisters, from Saalhuus^ 
and we were now close under them and the 
lofty Dqnna-oe. I cannot but think their 
height rather over-estimated by Von Buch, 
who makes theqpi above four thousand feet- 
We were informed by Mr. Brodkorp that 
the sno^ do^ not lie on them all the year 
round, except a small patch here and there/ 
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in particular situations, such as cleftfl b 
the rock on the north side« When we got 
beyond them, the view was peculiarly 
striking^ The clouds hid the peaks, and 
had nearly descended to the level where 
the rock is divided, so that they bore tho 
appearance of seven similar pillars of vast 
bulk. They run in a straight line east« 
north-east and west»south^west. The coast 
now was high and rugged all the way alongw 
On our right were three peaks of the island 
of Tomen, not inferior to any in hdght^ 
and exceeding all in grandeur, for they 
were precipices from the summit to the 
water. On our left was the solitary Lovun. 
nen, with the sea-fowl flying about it like 
bees round their hive, and many miles out 
at sea the four peaks of Traenen, rising erect 
as towers from the water* The Polar circle 
runs through th^i, and also through the 
Hestman, a singular peak which we now 
saw before us, and came abreast of about 
two in the morning. Accustcmied as we 
had lately been to heights and precipices^ 
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ihe view here on our right surprised us. 
A correct picture of it would appear to be 
anything but the representation of sober 
reality. There were a hundred peaks hud* 
died together, and a hundred crags reaching 
to the water. Inland rose the snow, mixed 
in the distance with the clouds. We en^ 
joyed this view but for a short time. Down 
eame the clouds and rain, and a fair wind 
with them, which hurried us on rapidly till 
we reached Bodoe the same afternoon. Aa 
far as we could judge, the coast preserved 
the same character all the way along. We 
remarked the precipices of Kunnen through 
the mists, and passed between Fugle-oe 
and Sandhorn, two high islands, nearly 
abreast. 

We had passed over seveA degrees and 
a half of latitude within fifteen days, and 
were now within reach of the object of our 
pursuit — the sun above the horizon at mid- 
night How anxiously had we watched for 
liim a night or two, while yet without the 
Arctic circle, in the hope that refraction 
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might assist us, and weary and disappointed 
seen him set! But two or three days 
after our arrival here, it was a clear* even- 
ing, and we were successfuL Long before 
twelve, the appearance of morning; began to 
the eastward with a grey skyjf and lights 
fleecy, blushing clouds^ To the westward 
remained the golden evening, with the 
bright pieces of cloud, and the flood of mild 
light that usually attend it in fine weather* 
And truly it was the God of Day that stood 
between, with his two daughters, grey 
Dawn and yellow Eve, upon his right hand,, 
and upon his left, for we had in reality 
arrived at ^ the place where they met,^ 

During our walk we saw a fox on the 
prowl after hilfe prey. Reynard was steal- 
ing along the edge of a slate rock above 
us, with his long brush dragging on the 
ground, and at intervals stopping and look- 
ing round, and listening, and snufiing the 
wind which came to him. Duririg our stay 
at Bodoe we paid a visit to the Amtmand, 



or governor of the province, who lives 
about four miles along the coast to the 
north. He believed that the sea was re- 
tiring along the coast, and mentioned a 
remarkable confirmation of it, — that he 
found the decrease of level trifling on the 
main-land, in comparison with what it was 
on his Vars, or low uninhabited islands, some 
miles put at sea. The truth of the general 
remark had been before strengthened by 
every one I had inquired of. But I am 
inclined to think that it is entirely owing 
to alluvial formations, such as beds of sand^i 
broken shells, &c., which are certainly 
rapidly going on in many places. The 
name Bodoe is, properly speaking, applied 
to the church about two miles off, and two 
or three houses that adjoin it. The sea-r 
port is called Hundholm, the population of 
which consists of three or four merchants, 
and forty or fifty fishermen and their 
families. • Almost every day of our passage 
^ong the coast we had met with yachts 
going southwards with the produce of thii^ 
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fishery, and here were generally some at 
dnchor before the town, which, notwith- 
jstanding the advantages that were reckoned 
upon from its situation, seems to have re-» 
znained stationary since Von Buch wrote. 
That great philosopher, who, however, 
always speaks of sea-affairs with the feel- 
ings of a native of an inland country, men- 
tions, in proof of the dangerous coast, how 
many of these are annually lost. 

He ought rather to have wondered that 
So many arrive in safety. They are a little 
more sea- worthy than a Thames barge, and 
rigged even more rudely, with a great lug- 
sail, and their cargo piled nesurly half way 
up the mast. They never could navigate 
any open sea. These long channels be- 
tween the islands and the main, that re- 
semble great lakes, alone suit them, and 
even these are sometimes too violent for 
them. The fishery might be much ex- 
tended, were native, or even foreign capital, 
laid out in it with judgment. But the want 
of this is every where the great bar to iifl* 
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proveiDent in Norway; and Bodoe yet 
contains some ruined buildings, the wreck 
of English treasure unwisely spent- At 
present about 3,000,000 of cod are said td 
be caught at Lofodden, in the months of 
February and March, which gives em* 
ployment to 3000 boats, and more than 
16,000 men* They prepare the fish in 
difierent ways. One is to open them, 
take out the entrails, and hang them up $ 
they are immediately hard frozen, and 
are taken down in the month of June 
perfectly dry, without having undergone 
putrefaction- This method of preparation 
is pecuUar to the climate, from its severe 
cold. This small town, which would else- 
where be called a village, is situated on 
the north . side of a flat peninsula, about 
four miles across* To the north-east this 
is bounded by a range of low hills, and on 
the opposite side to the town extends the 
Salten^s Fiord. Here is one of the streams, 
or stroms as they are called in Norway, 
which are so frequent along this coast, but 
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afterwards learnt^ carried all to his decre*^ 
pit old father, who was sitting in the boat. 
Such trifling incidents mark the human 
character. The actions of great people 
only obtain admiration, because they have 
a more enlarged sphere to act in. HoW 
many are ready to extol the least appear^ 
ance of excellence in the rich and powers 
full The poor man remains in the ob* 
scurity (rf his cottage, perhaps despised 
by a creature of half his worth and in- 
tellect* 

We were soon to see a proof of this fine 
fellow's dexterity. It was calm when we 
left Saalhuus, but still gloomy and lowering* 
The clouds now settled upon the high 
Mooe Fieldt and Eindashattan Fieldt to 
the north, and in a few minutes it blew 
a gale of wind. The rack that fleeted 
above us seemed to leave the sky, and 
spread itself upon the water. We were 
under the lee of the hills, and the squalls 
came from them with fury upon our little 
boat, which was scudding under its lug* 
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Annoyed as we were with the spray 
and rain, we could not hdp adnriring ou, 
steersman's quickness of eye and hand. 
Once, and once only, the squall was rather 
beforehand with him« In an instant the 
sail was level with the gunwale, but the 
impulse which the boat had acquired made 
it dart through the water, more like a large 
iish plunging on a line than anything else 
I can compare it to. We hardly knew till 
it was over that we were not to be swamped* 
The weather had completely deprived us 
of our view of the country, and thus in 
a comfortless plight we reached Tjotoe* 
These boats are certainly not dangerous, 
for an accident is seldom heard of; yet 
they appear so, being a sort of galley made 
for rowing, long, shallow, and flat in the 
middle, like a wherry. Our helmsman 
to-day was as expert as the rider of an 
unruly horse; but it is said that the 
sailors are in general tame-spirited, and 
being used always to navigate the chan^ 
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the not feeling fatigue made him careless 
of the distance ; but instead of leading U9 
direct to the highest point, he began at the 
opposite side of the ridge, so that when we 
bad gained the top of it, we had six or 
seven peaks to ascend, and again to de* 
•cends clambering down the broken ends 
of the alate beds. The clouds came overt 
but act before we were high enough to 
enjoy a beautiful view. There lay before 
IIS the long range of the Lofoddens, seventy 
or eighty miles distant, like the jaw of a 
great shark, so many and so jagged were 
their points ; and the tints of morning and 
evening on the hills, and mists, the thou* 
gand islets and bays, the dark channels and 
lakes, and wastes of snow, were objects 
that we have not often seen so crowded 
together before our eyes. At two o'clock 
in the morning we reached the summit^ 
when our barometer gave as the height 
three thousand two hundred feet. Soon 
after we began to descend, there came on 
a drizzUng raiut and a s%ht snow shower* 
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We relied so little upon our guide, that we 
detenniiied to choose the way down for 
ourselves, and struck off between the peaks 
where the ridge sloped sufficiently to allow 
loose stones and snow to he. The wet 
made the footing very slippery, but we got 
safe to the bottom, at the expense of three 
or four falls each. 

In the midst of a toirent of rain, we took 
refuge in the cottage below. 

About a quarter of a mile from Bodoe 
lies the small island of Nyhomen, on which 
is an old fort, mounting three or four guns, 
and a mercantile establishment : an equal 
distance beyond lies the island. Little 
Jertoe ; and still farther than that, Great 
Jertoe, which may be two miles in length, 
and three or four hundred feet high, at the 
highest point. About seven or eight miles 
in the same direction is the low Stanesvars 
inhabited by numbers of eider, and other 
sea fowl. Upon this lies a remarkably 
block of mica slate, abounding in garnets^ 
The Stanesvar is, in fact several flat rocka 
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ne^ly united at low water, and this was 
the only loose stone of any size to be seen 
there. It lay on a convex bare surface, 
and was twenty-seven feet one way, twen- 
ty-four another, and eight feet high. It 
bore few or no traces of the action of the 
sea. We found the Norwegians a strictly 
honest people, though the worst part of 
them will not scruple to impose on a stran- 
ger when they can* But rogues are no 
novelty in any part of the world that I 
have seen, and are probably scarcer here 
than in many places. Often have I had 
the trifle that I gave the poor cottagers 
returned to me, with the assurance that it 
was more than they ought to have,^ 

While we were here, a peasant came 
one morning, and said, that he could shew 
us an eagle's nest : he was, however, artful 
enough to conceal the real distance from 
us. Instead of a pleasant morning's walk, 
we had a journey of above twenty miles 
through birch forests and swamps, and 
found ourselves, on a stormy afternoon. 



near a lake in the mountains, called^ tbe 
Toos Vatn, by the side of which his cot* 
tage was situated. Yet he was in many 
respects a simple creature, and when he 
got near his home, to our surprise, began 
to imitate the whinnying of a horse, that 
one which had strayed in the woods might 
hear the call, and return to him. He then 
searched in the thickets, and pulled out a 
huge clog, something like a bootjack, which 
he fastened on the horse we had with us, 
that this, likewise, might not be lost. The 
cottage consisted of one room, twelve feet 
square and six high, and as hot and stink, 
ing as a stove and dirt could make it. In 
this, he and his vdfe and three or four chil- 
dren hved. Near the entrance stood the 
oven, which four black and bandy-legged 
curs used as a kennel. 

On the opposite side of the water was the 
eagle's nest, on the ledge of a small cUff,. 
screened by a projecting fragment of rock 
in every directibn, except the north-east, 
the least rainy quarter. The bushes of 
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birch and mountain-ash^ that grew in the 
rifts of the rock, gave us an easy means of 
ascent. We first perceived a large bundle 
of dry sticks, and began to imagine that 
the birds had flown ; but on rising nearer 
the level of the nest, I saw a black pene-i* 
trating eye over it, intently watching us# 
There were two young ones, tolerably 
fledged, so we posted ourselves on a pro- 
jection near, to wait for the coming of the 
old ones. The scud was flying fast over 
us, and late in the evening an old one came 
out of it : but having made one wheel 
round, and ascertained her new neighbours^ 
she did not appear again. There was a 
layer of dead grass above the sticks on 
which the birds lay, but we did not see any 
animal remains about. They seemed to 
be very fearless ; slept until the man whom 
we sent up to take the nest touched them, 
and then began to fight, when by scram-* 
bling further on the cliffy, they might have 
saved themselves, at least for a time. We 
secured one; the other made a little use of 
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his wiiig8» and was lost among the bushes 
below. The old man told us that he had 
known a brood in that nest every summer for 
the last forty years ; that in one season they 
had taken eight lambs from him and his 
neighbours— that a young peasant had then 
Yolunteered to climb up and set fire to the 
nestf but that the old birds had attacked 
bimf and driven him away« This was the 
falco ossifragus ; but he had never heard of 
their attacking oxen or cows. We returned 
home in triumph with our noble prisoner, 
and could never be tired of watching him. 
He has not shewn the least fear. Every 
motion^ every look is' full of defiance and 
dignity. 

On the 15th of July we embarked in a 
boat for the north. Late the next day we 
reached Grydojg, in the middle of a number 
of small islands. The heights decrease 
after leaving Bodoe, till you reach the Lo- 
foddens. Nothing we saw, except Kierrin- 
goet about seven miles to the north-east of 
ity wiU bear any comparison with Biirfioeld, 
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Sandhbrn, and Fugle-oe. Opposite Grydbe 
is the Skotts Stane, and the Proestekontind, 
five or six miles beyond, perhaps of nearly 
equal altitude. We staid at Grydoe one 
day, and on the next passed the West 
Fiord with a fair wind. When we reached 
the Tiellesund, the mountains on either 
side were deep in snow, but there were 
many intermediate smaller heights covered 
with birch forests, and meadows and cot- 
tages on the shore. We made bur way 
slowly, against contrary winds, to Andor- 
goe. Here three peaks to the right of us 
seemed to be higher than any which we had 
yet seen. One of them, towards the sum- 
mit, was nothing but a large splinter of 
slate, on which a goat could hardly have 
poised itself. We were now opposite the 
southern end of Senjen. There are some 
mountains covered wdth snow in it, but re- 
tired from the coast. 

In the afternoon we left this place, and 
rowed along the channel between Senjen and 
Ihe main, with low green hills on each side of 
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lis. The next morning we reached IQoven, 
and had just retired to sleep, when we were 
awakened with the welcome news, that the 
wind was fair. We soon came in sight of 
the wide Malanger Fiords and the broad 
ficeld on the opposite side of it, presenting a 
front to the water of not less than 3000 feet 
perpendicular. The wind shifted, and blew a 
gale against us. We anchored for a short 
time near the shore, but the spot was too 
much exposed to allow us to remain there, 
and we were tossed about for ^ome hours. 
About midnight we made the shore at the 
foot of the high ficeld. We had eaten and 
rested little since leaving Sandtorv, and, 
tired of the waves, enjoyed a quiet, firm bed 
pf pebbles on the beach. Blocks of granite 
and white marble were strewed about, of 
which and sea-weed we piled up a wall, to 
screen us from the wind. Most of our wants 
in civiUzed life, are artificial, and we soon 
learn to be contented without them. A 
faint breeze enabled us to reach Bensjord, 
about seven miles oflf, the next morning. 
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The master of the house was out* but Ms 
^wife received us kindly, though she knew 
nothing of us, but that we were strangers^ 
sad weary. Above this place towent the 
Store Horn, which^ probably» exceeds in 
heiglit any along the coasts except those 
which we had seen from Andorgoe* A fair 
Wind and strong tide brought us to Trom^ 
soe in two hours after leavmg this hospi*^ 
table roof The morning was fine, and two 
or three whales sporting about amused us 
on the way* 
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TROMSOE5 with its eight hundred souls» is 
quite the pride of the north. It is really 
by far the largest place we meet with for 
several hundred miles, though I cannot say 
that it deserves the good German's account 
of its magnificence. It may be a Bome 
in the eyes of many a Lapland Tityrus, 
but not, probably, to natives of other 
countries. 
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Several small vessels were at anchor 
before the town, and among them four or 
five of the Russian trading vessels called 
loddes. This is the most southern point at 
which we met with them. They come^ 
from Archangel and the coasts of the White 
Sea with com, which they exchange for 
dried fish . As the fasts of the Greek church 
are numerous, this last article is in great 
demand throughout the empire. The Rus- 
sian sailors are fine looking fellows, bearded, 
and wrapt in loose woollen dresses, with a 
belt round their waist, that shewed off their 
brawny figures. They seemed to be a 
more busy hard-working race than the 
Norwegians, who, with vacant counte- 
nances, and legs muffled up in huge boots^ 
take their time about every motion. It is 
well for them that they have a day twenty- 
four hours long, for they may manage in 
the course of it to do as much as other 
people would in twelve. I am afraid that 
drunkenness prevails to a great extent here^ 
The boatmen, who had brought us froia 
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Bodoe, were carried back the morning after 
they had left, and lodged in prison. It 
seemed that, on leaving us, they had all 
got completely intoxicated, and in that 
state set out to return, when they soon 
began to quarrel and fight ; the weakest 
of them .being over-matched, was pushed 
into the sea, and there lay floundering. 
We did not exactly learn the cause of this 
classical punishment — why the "dolor 
bssibus - ingens In mare praecipitem puppi 
turbavit ab oltL'' Whatever that might be, 
the crew of a boat passing by thought that 
the others were endeavouring to drown 
him, and so brought them all back prison- 
ers. I wanted some trifling work done here, 
and was answered, it could not be done 
to-day. On my inquiring why ? I was told 
-r-Yesterday was Sunday, and nobody 
will be well enough to work again before 
Tuesday. 

The town is situated on an island covered 
with birch shrubs, and four or five miles 
long by about three broad. Outwards or 
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towards the sea lies the large island of 
Hvaloe, an assemblage of snowy peaks and 
plains ; but on the main land, across the 
channel, is a long and high level ridge, 
called the Tromsberg, beneath the limit of 
snow, smooth, rounded, and green to the 
top. Nearly abreast of the town this ridge 
is divided by a narrow valley, called the 
Troms-dal, which, after running three or 
four miles to the east, is terminated by the 
Tromsdal Tind, on which the perpetual 
snow lies. At the foot of this mountain 
lived a; family of Laplanders, who always 
took up their summer residence there, for 
the sake of their deer; three turf huts 
were erected, in one of which lived the 
father and mother, and in the others their 
daughters (to whom they had given por- 
tions), with their husbands. Their stock 
of deer amounted to about five hundred, 
two hundred males and three hundred fe- 
males ; but we could not learn the exact 
number, as they esteem it unlucky to count 
them. Their huts are more endurable than 
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many Norwegian cottages, for the acrid 
wood smoke which fills them is a powerful 
purifier both firom vermin and stenches* 
They are also cleaner than many of the 
Norwegian peasants, ' though the latter 
affect to despise them, and make the poor 
creatures ashamed of their name : but in 
time this domineering spirit must give way 
to the influence of free institutiohs. Men 
will be ashamed of indulging their petty 
pride, when the state no longer encourages 
them in it. 

We still saw the distant Store Horn in 
the S#W., and as it was evidently the 
greatest height in sight, we made a party 
to ascend it. There are two large peaks 
to be seen from the bottom ; the left or 
northernmost one appears to be nearly as 
high as its fellow, but that is not the case, 
for the latter is much more retired from 
the shore. We arrived at Bensjord in the 
evening, and as the summit was then un^ 
douded, and no guide was to be had, we 
resolved to set off directly^ Between the 
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two peaks was a long ravine full of snow, 
reaching to within a small distance of the 
top of the ridge, which we calculated would 
afford us a footing; but when we got some 
distance up, it became so steep that we 
had to stick hand.or foot deep in to prevent 
pur sliding, before we could take a step. At 
last it became quite glassy ice, and we were 
unable to penetrate it ; an iron spike or 
two would have enabled us to succeed. 
On our right were only precipices, so we 
turned off to the left, where the loose 
stones and earth allowed us to climb, and 
at last got on the top of the ridge. We 
had now placed a small but steep peak 
between us and the principal height, which 
on approach was found to be inaccessible. 
Close on the other, side the ridge rose a 
terrific glacier, with a front of large green 
waves, and every where -• else was a per- 
pendicular * barrier ; we were, therefore,^ 
obliged to turn again to the left, and as- 
cend the small peak next us, which we 
found to be three thousand six hundred 
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feet above the sea ; the highest points we 
guessed to be about four hundred feet more. 
I still believe this mountain might be as- 
cended by < making a long . circuit to . the 
south, but a .'thick fog had. now come on, 
and without a guide it would have, been 
useless to have made- the attempt. The 
sun' appeared at times very fine through 
the mists, and the mountains of Hvaloe, 
on the '- opposite side the channel, were 
like a picture of the Polar - ice, « a great 
snowy plain, with immense broken pieces 
of all shapes and sizes rising out of it. 
Considering its latitude, Tromsoe has some 
cause to be thankful for its advantages, 
though showers of snow fell on the tops of 
the distant hills while we were there, and 
I was assured that, in one- year, in the 
month of July, it had lain knee deep in the 
town for some hours. In most seasons 
they have abundance of currants, ^ straw- 
berries, and raspberries. These, with the 
Arctic berry,' give them a better variety of 
fruit than they might have reason to- ex- 
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pect. Am6ng8t otbets, the Russians here 
would entertain us. We accordingly went 
on board their ships. They handed round 
to us wine, and punch, and tea, shook our 
hands cordially, stuffed an old rusty cannon 
foil of gunpowder and towt and fired it at 
intervals with loud cheers« If there Ib 
something boisterous in the welcome of 
an uncivilized people, there is something 
hearty in it, something more engaging than 
in the measured attentions of refinement^ 
and its unmeaning expressions of benevo- 
lencot I saw here a curious instrument for 
people unacquainted with arithmetic : it was 
a hollow board, across which some wires 
Were extended ; on each of these wires were 
strung some small counters ; these counters 
are air brought (like backgammon men) to 
one side of the board, and when a person 
wishes to count one, he moves a counter 
on the first line to the opposite side of the. 
board ; when ten, one on the second line i 
trhen one hundred, one on the third, and 
so on. When he is to add up the sum. 
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totals he counts the number on the first line 
off by tensy and for each ten counted, adds 
one to the second line, and so on. 

We left Tromsoe, after a fortnight's stay, 
grateful for the kind reception which we 
had met with from every one. It was calm, 
and our rowers were at work for some 
hours. Bingvadso'e, on our left, was high 
and snowy, and so was Reensoe. Under 
this last we got a slight breeze in our fa- 
vour, which soon increased to a gale. We 
could not reach Carlsoe, where we in- 
tended to stop, but were obliged to go 
ashore at the north-eastern end of Reensoe. 
We had heard a good deal at Tromsoe of 
the ^eat height of the mountains between 
the Lyngen and the Ulv Fiords, and they 
even surpassed our expectations, as peaks 
and glaciers alternately appeared from be- 
hind the Ulv.Tind, past which we had been 
sailing. Much as we had seen of moun- 
tains along the coast, this gigantic chain 
astonished us. It seemed like a great surge 
ia the air, with its many heads flickering. 
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and about to break. The Lyngen Klub, at 
the extremity, is of no great height, but 
the ridge gradually rises, ^ and two or thr^e 
peaks at the northern end appear to rise 
above all the rest, except about as maiiy 
at the southern extremity. We wished to 
have ascended these; but, on inquiring of 
the people here, they told us, that they 
had not had a fine day for the last month— 
they might have one in the next, * for - iEdl 
they knew to the contrary. This was • no 
great encouragement to wait, and as no 
one could act as guide, the ascent would 
have been impracticable for strangers in 
thick weather, and we were induced to 
abandon our purpose. Indeed, I much 
doubt whether any one will ever succeed 
in reaching any of the highest peaks, un- 
less, indeed, they are not so precipitous, 
on a near approach, as they appear to be 
at a distance. 

The next evening we set out for Spennen, 
a small island between Vanoe and Arenoe. 
We had often seen shoals of the sey at the 
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surface of the water, and on our way we 
met a boat with two men employed in 
catching them. The shoal seemed to be 
nearly a ^ soUd mass of fish, shifting, of 
course, in dimensions, but generally about 
thirty yards one way,* by fifty another. 'The 
ripple made by so many heads, and fins, 
and tails, murmured like a small waterfall. 
One man rowed the boat to the edge of the 
shoal, and the other darted a hook, fixed 
to the end of a long pole, among them, and 
then drew it suddenly back. He repeated 
this operation full twenty times while we 
were present,' and generally pulled out a 
fish about a yard long. We reached Spen- 
nen with a fine breeze. There was a soli- 
tary cottage on it, round which grew a little 
grass, and they were hay-making whilst we 
were there. The climate here does not 
allow them to dry the grass, as in England, 
and they are obhged to erect a high wooden 
paling, on which they hang it. Abundance 
of the' sey were hung up to dry, sufficient, I 
should think, to last them through the winter. 
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Our boat was reckoned too small to go out-^ 
sifle of Arenoe, and we were obliged to 
return for some miles. We had then a view 
of the great chain of mountains from the 
side of the Lyngen Fiord. One vast crater 
filled to the brim with snow^ and a glacier 
at the aperture of it, next to the sea, were 
the most Remarkable features there. We 
reached Skierv with some difficulty^ and 
behind the gaard sdw a fine glacier on 
Kaago'e, but we were now fast leaving the 
heights of perpetual snow. Our host's son 
here had the character of being a good 
rifle shot. The Norwegians in general 
pride themselves much upon this, and will 
tell many marveUous stories of their feats 
to any one who will listen to them. We 
begged, therefore, to see a specimen of the 
performance, which was not very success- 
ful. After resting for some hours, we set 
off for Loppen. It was a fine morning as 
we rowed across the bay, and some whales 
began to sport round us. Probably they 
would not have molested uSf but there was 



something overbe^ing in the frolics of 
these monsters of the deep ; and as in the 
end whale«play might have turned out no 
better than what is Vulgarly called horse** 
play, we determined to rid ourselves of our 
company. We fired a gun, loaded with 
shot, at one about thirty yards ofi^ and I 
hardly thought he could have felt it, but 
he made a desperate plunge when it struck 
him ; the lash his tail gave the water was 
the sublimest efibrt of animal strength I 
ever saw. Fishing may be a paltry amuse* 
ment, but we must always after this except 
whale-fishing. This was the species they 
called the finner, and all the rest we met 
with were of the same kind. From Loppen 
^e saw the distant Soroe ahd Seyland, 
nearly twenty miles from us. There was 
some swell as we crossed over to the Soroe 
Sund, and when we were nearly over, it 
began to blow hard. The wind was then 
from the east, and the clouds apparently 
very electrical. Two or three times it be- 
came suddenly calm; after which a few 
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gentled hot airs came from the same xjuarter, 
and . the > wind then : resumed its - former 
violence. We did not expect this, ' for the 
mountains over which the gusts came were 
not quite free from snow. That we might 
not be deceived, we took out the thermome- 
ter,' and found the temperature to be raised 
one or two degrees by the gusts, ^ and low- 
ered on their intermission. We afterwards 
heard that this phenomenon- is common 
here with an east wind. As we were going 
along with our sail double-reefed, • the man 
in the head of the boat suddenly called out 
to us to alter our course. We soon saw a 
dark-coloured mass lying under the water, 
which they said was a whale, but I could 
not discern its shape. Whatever it was, 
the consequences might have been ^ un- 
pleasant, if we had ran foul of it, as the sea 
was rather high for so small a boat as 
ours. I wished to ascertain the truth of 
Von Buch's story "about these creatures 
raising boats aloft ; and now inquired of 
our^ steersman, if he had ever heard of their 
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doing mischief. He: replied,— Not long 
ago one. ate a boat with six men in it, near 
this place. Numberless . other ; instances 
might be mentioned, to show the avidity of 
these people for the marvellous, which 
they certainly possess in a great degree. 
Late in the evening we saw the little 
town of Hammerfest, and before midnight 
reached Fuglenas, the small point opposite 
it. Hanmierfest is now a thriving httle 
place. The Spitzbergen trade is the prin- 
cipal support of it. Small: sloops, from 
thirty to forty tons burden, are usually fit- 
ted out for these expeditions. They take 
outboard six or eight hands, set sail in May, 
and wait at the edge of the ice, till it is 
sufficiently thawed to. allow them to near 
the land. 

Then begins the work of plunder and 
destruction. The rein-deer; are shot for 
the sake of their hide and . carcass ; the 
walrus for his hide and oil ; the white bears, 
too, are . killed for their hides ; and every 
morsel of. down that -the provident eider- 
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glc: But Spitzbergen, as a summer tour,; is 
fit for any traveller. • We found ; at Ham- 
merfest, a Prussian gentleman, M. Von 
Lowenich, waiting fortis, in the hope that 
yFjd should be induced , to accompany . him 
there. Late one gloomy aftemoon we were 
gratified by the arrival, from the north, of 
Professor, or, as he. is properly called,: 
Lector Keilhau, of the university of Christi- 
ania, who had been on a geological tour to 
Vardehuus and the Russian frontier. He 
is a young man of great talents: and enthu- 
siasm in his branch of science, and equalled 
by few in' his power of enduring fatigue. 
He has spent: this season exploring East 
Finmark, and will remain two years more 
in the north before he returns. Little will 
then remain to be known of this interesting 
country. We set out with him the: day 
after ;his arrival to ascend Seyland, on which 
is the most northern glacier. Our barometer 
gave the point we fixed on as the limit : of 
perpetual snow 2834, and the summit of 
the. mountain;3408 feet. .'. Such is the space 
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allotted to warmth in the latitude 70^ 
Under the line it is about 15,000 feet, or 
five times as much. In what a thin shell, 
encircling the earth, is life permitted to 
continue ! The two barometers agreed in 
each measurement to within a hundred feet. 
We had not had a more agreeable expe- 
dition all the sununer, for, independent of 
every thing else, the sky remained without 
a cloud the whole time. We had a fine 
view of the country from the top, and, 
strange to relate for the climate of Norway, 
got back, after our day of twenty-four hours 
long, without having been drenched by rain. 
The cove in which our boat was moored 
to-day was one of the finest we had seen 
along the coast. It was a solitary gap in 
the rocks, that rose perpendicular above 
it more than two thousand feet. An eagle, 
that was sitting some way up, rose as we 
came near. 

We had to walk on a gradual ascent for 
above a mile over the snow, and when we 
iiad reached the summit, the slope appeared 

H 
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equally gentle on every side of ust We 
descended, looking on the calm water be* 
neath, and the blue smoke beautifully rising 
from the fire which our boatmen had kindled 
on the beach. Of the many Laplanders I 
saw here» most had light complexions^ and 
were not bad-looking men; others^ it is 
true^ were dwarfish, and blear-eyed, with 
large idiot-looking heads, which may be 
occasioned by their own, or derived from 
their parents' habitual drunkenness* But 
among the Quans, or, more properly speak* 
ing, the Finlanders, I met the finest form 
and face of a man I had ever seen. He 
was in truth, as an Englishman standing by 
remarked, •* a sublime sort of Werter-fisiced 
man," wild and grim, it must be allowed^ 
as an uncaught wolf; but his jet black hair 
hanging down his neck, of as strong growth 
as a horse's mane, his keen flashing eye, and 
the untaught dignity of his mann^^ made 
Ine feel the nobleness of savage man in a 
way I could not have believed possible. 
He seemed not a real character^ but an 
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adoddrable actor, and citrode away before I 
had overcome the delusion. Habit, and thd 
eamestnesB with which we play the httle 
j9art ti£ life/ prevents us from perceiving 
what we are, till some unusual object thus 
opens our eyes, and makes us recognize the 
•tuff that dreams are made of. 

Drunkenness — drunkenness— is the sight 
in Hammerfest. One cannot walk down 
the street without seeing some Laplanders 
rolling in the mire. Surely, it cannot be 
for the metchants'own interest to encourage 
this. Would they not think it a change for 
the better to see about them a cleanly and 
•ober people ? With some reluctance we 
quitted our quarters at Fuglenoes, after a 
stay of ten days, for they were by far the 
most comfortable we had met with in Nor^ 
way. We left behind MM. Keilhau and 
Lowmch, who had hired a small sloop to 
take them to Spitzbergen. I regretted 
that circumstances, not in my own power, 
prevented me from joining them^ though the 
fall of the year, and the dark and foggy 

H 2 
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weather that prevails so early in that lati- 
tude. its storms. and fast-closing ice might 
well have induced one to ask, "Quod 
praemium ipsis manere ? Caliginem et tene- 
bras ac perpetuam noctem perpetuo incu- 
bantem, repletum immanium belluarum gre- 
gibus fretum, immobiles undas in quibus 
emoriens natura defecerit." 

On the evening of the same day that we 
left Hammerfest, we reached Havesund, 
about forty miles off. On this sound, be- 
tween Havoe and the main, about two Eng- 
Ush miles in length, and so narrow, that in 
many places a man could be heard across 
it, is a merchant's house, where we were 
received for the night with the usual 
hospitality of the country. The moun- 
tains, which, as far as Hammerfest, had 
preserved some traces of their former gran- 
deur, beyond it dwindled into insignificance. 
Their astonishing shapes no longer reheve 
the sense of desolation, which their naked- 
ness, and the eternal washing of the sea 
against their base, naturally excite. I 
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should conceive this to be the reason why 
travellers have, reckoned Mageroe the most 
desolate spot on the journey. The whole 
coast, from. Aargaard upwards (with the 
exception of the Tiellesund), presents views 
equally dreary and barren ; but here the 
eye wanders over an uniform dull brown 
extent, with none of earth's mighty chil- 
dren to rivet its attention. With the Lyn- 
gens, the last, yet the loftiest, we left 
also the crater form. which so remarkably 
<hstinguishes the great heights in this 
country. 

With a fair breeze we left Havoe the 
next morning, passed outside the island of 
Maasoe, and the same afternoon reached 
Giisvar, one of a group of Ipw islands, in 
a bay on the north side of Mageroe. The 
Stappenoer lie on the outside, and are loftier. 
We set out the afternoon after our arrival, 
to visit the North Cape. A boat took us to 
the bottom of the long Tue Fiord, where 
we landed and walked over to the Riis 
Fiordt. At the bottom of this bay were 
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two gammers or earthen huts, the one bfr« 
longing to a Norwegian, the other to a 
Fin. There were a few acres of grass 
land round them, on which some goats and 
sheep and twelve cows were feeding, which 
would have been thought handsome, well**- 
Conditioned creatures, even in England. Thifc 
people were all asleep, but our boatmen^ 
according to custom, entered one of the 
huts without hesitation* I followed, and 
by the dim light that came in from the top 
saw two women and some children, of di*- 
vers sizes, nearly naked, and fast asleep 
On the sheep and deer skins with which the 
floor was strewed. They awaked, scratch^*- 
ing themselves, after the manner of their 
fathers, and did not seem alarmed or dis- 
ooncerted at a visit, which in some parts 
of the world would have been thought ex- 
traordinary. Their husbands were away- 
fishing, so they themselves came down to 
the beach, and helped our men to launch 
the boat. As we rowed across the West 
Fiord, we saw a remarkable rock, or horn. 
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as the Norwegians call it, projecting from 
the promontory of North Cape, about half 
way down the cliff. It is of considerable 
size, and one might almost imagine it had 
been artificially placed there, it overhangs 
so much, and makes such a great angle 
with the rest of the rock. We landed at 
Homvigen, a small bight on the North 
Cape itself. The ascent is steep to the top 
of the ridge above, which we found by the 
barometer to be nine hundred and thirty- 
five feet above the sea. In looking up at 
mountains from beneath, the effect seems 
to increase with the height, without any 
limit. But this, or from seven hundred to 
one thousand feet, is probably the best 
height to look down upon a country 
below us. At greater heights the whole 
prospect dwindles into a map, and we 
entirely lose the idea of its magnitude. 
There was nothing but a bare moor round 
us, on which little grew, for the land keeps 
its great elevation all along the north- 
western side, as far as Tuenoes^ the extreme 
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pcMiit of the Tue Fiord, and then shelves 
gradually down to the valley, between the 
Tue and Riis Fiord Botn, which we had 
crossed the night before. I did not observe 
any particular wildness of scenery, nor that . 
the sea was more violent and stormy than it 
is elsewhere, but I felt that I was at my 
Journey's end. 

We had travelled but a little way, yet 
such an abrupt termination of our progress 
naturally finishes the train of thought that 
iad borne us company through it. As we 
came to the furthest point, and saw no 
blue headland to allure us onwaiti, we 
turned homewards, with hopes and expec- 
tations over, to recollect the island we had 
left behind, now sunk beneath the waves. 
What new freak of fortune might await 
us on our return! how many friends, we 
jshould find, had been seen for the last 
time ! Who would not rather have a de- 
parture than a return ? 

We saw, in one of our walks, while 
we were here, two of the Gyr falcon. 
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which were so much prized in the days of 
falconry, and magnificent birds they were. 
There are many eagles here, but an eagle, 
till you come close enough to him to feel 
the full force of his eye, is, I should 
be bold enough to say, a mean looking 
object, if there were not so many asser- 
tions to the contrary. The pecuUarity in 
the shape of his wing, which has the third 
and fourth quiU feathers longer than the 
&st and second, deprives him of that beau- 
tiful arch which so many of our common 
birds possess, and makes him appear at a 
distance like a large raven. His rising from 
the ground is laboured, and his flight as 
sluggish as that of the common heron or 
barn owl. When he flies across you, at a 
ishort distance off, you are struck with his 
great size, the vast muscular power of the 
upper joint of the wing, and the sweeping 
breadth of it. Gray, with truth, called it 
an ample pinion. I have never seen them 
soar so high as the large black-backed 
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dnd herrihg guU. But the Gyr falcon, on 
the contrary, attracts ones attention, at 
first sight, by his beauty of shape. It was 
a windy day when we met these two, and 
their gambols in the air were astonishing* 
They would hover at a vast height above, 
and then dart straight down, like a tern 
into the sea^ and suddenly recovering 
themselves when near the ground, rise 
again to cut some new figure, as a skater 
would say. In one minute they were skim- 
ming the side of the mountain, and in the 
next borne among the clouds, with wings 
extended, and motionless. It was Virgil's 
" radit iter liquidum,'' exactly. But he 
speaks of the dove, which has not half the 
power of wing that any of the hawks have. 
A day or two after, on a stone being rolled 
down the steep of the large Stappenoe, one 
of these birds (I suppose a young one) 
darted from a hole in the cUff, and at<- 
tempted to seize it. The stone had acr 
quired so great a velocity, that the lookers 
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cn thought that the bird would have been 
killed; but he pursued it to the bottom 
unhurt, continuaUy pouncing upon it, and 
following it in all its bounds with the ra* 
pidity of Ughtning. We obtained some 
.provisions while we were here, having for- 
tunately brought a gun with us, a thing 
•tiobody should be without who travels in 
Norway, and does not feel himself at ease 
on a diet of rye cake and bad butter. 

The song in the older Edda, called 
Valas Spaadom, gives the eagle his prop^ 
vplace in the scenery of the country. After 
foreteUing the destruction of the earth, 
the prophetess sees it come up again, 
/•glorious, green. The waterfalls precipi- 
tate, but the eagle flies over it, seeking for 
fish." This is a copy from nature, as it 
yet remains. 

While we were at Hammerfest, M. Keil- 
hau had informed us, that North Cape was 
not the northernmost point of the island, 
and, when we were on it, we found, by ^ 
pocket compass, that his observation was 
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correct. Knivskjolodderi, a narrow rugged 
ridge on the side of the Stappenoer, bears 
N.W. from it. I walked alone to this 
point, to ascertain its composition, and in 
the meanwhile my companion, who was a 
good climber, took a boat to reach Stowen, 
the outermost of the Stappenoer, on which 
the Laplanders had declared that the bones 
of a whale lay. He had fortunately a calm 
day, and was enabled to land with httle 
difficulty, and ascend it. As the top is a 
confined space, of only a few yards in cir- 
cumference, he was enabled to go over it 
with ease, and found there no trace of & 
bone, or of any thing that resembled one. 
I need hardly add, that we found nothing 
of the sort on the top of Sandhorn, though 
the summit is so narrow, we could not well 
have missed it ; nor had we the good luck 
to meet with the bag of silver money which 
an old woman of Hundholm asserted had 
been buried in the snow there many years 
ago. I believe the story of a whalers bones 
on the top of a mountain, is among the 
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popular superstitions of the Laplanders, 
though it may be uncertain from whence 
they derived it. Other mountains in Fin- 
mark are named as the locaUties of the 
wonder, and the propagators generally 
seem to have picked out the most inac- 
cessible peak in their own neighbourhood, 
to connect it with. I heard of a merchant 
at Tromsoe, who, being teazed by constant 
asseverations of this kind from a Fin, of- 
fered him a dollar, if he would bring him 
some of the bones down. After some days 
he returned, with a small indistinct piece 
of bone, about as large as a man's finger. 
The merchant was not satisfied, and desired 
him to get a larger piece. He again re- 
turned, and declared that since his former 
visit to the hill, all the bones had disap- 
peared. What a strange mixture is human 
nature ! Plenty of whales' bones lie here 
and there on the coast, any one of which 
would have ensured him his reward ; but 
he was too honest or too stupid to think 
of them. I am persuaded that many^ 
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among the merchants, repeat such tales 
merely for the sake of supporting conver- 
sation wh^i they have nothing better to 
say. Mine host at Giisvar seemed to have 
placed himself in this predicament. He 
most assiduously impressed us with his 
behef^ but became evidently uneasy when 
we declared our determination to put the 
matter to proof. He endeavoured to shift 
the conversation. The man, he said, waft 
dead who used to go, and nobody could 
find the way up. The last pieces of bon6 
that were brought down were very rotteOt 
and doubtless all had entirely crumbled 
away before this. Leems tells us, that the 
Laplanders have a superstitious veneration 
for many mountains, and the boatmea 
seemed to have a great awe of the Stowetu 
It was as much as their Uves were worthi; 
they said, to venture up. Probably the 
indistinct manner in which they understand 
the accounts of the general deluge, as de^ 
livered to them by their clergymen, min- 
gled with the traditions handed down amon^ 
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lliem from the earliest ages» have produced 
these fables. To a fisherman the most re* 
markable question in a deluge would be, 
what became of the fish. Doubtless there 
was a timOf as the Asses Bridge of Latin 
verse saith, •* Omne quum Proteus/' &c. 
But whether Proteus actually left any of 
his party behind, is another and a graver 
question, which we ought not to be too 
hasty in deciding. 

The poor people of this country are 
wretchedly oS for the want of medical ad* 
vice. Two or three were brought to us at 
Giisvar, lingering under complaints that a 
iittle physic would probably have removed. 
Surely it would not be unreasonable in the 
bishops of dioceses to insist upon those of 
their clergy who have the care of parishes 
out of the reach of a medical practitioner, 
obtaining some knowledge of medicine, if 
not a degree in it Their power of be* 
JBtowing charity would then be increased 
an hundred fold, and this ought to be a 
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sufficient stimulus to those whose only 
earthly duty is benevolence. 

We wished to end our stay here, by 
crossing the island, and therefore sent our 
boat round toSarnaoes, on the opposite side, 
and went in another to the bottom of the 
Tuefiord. It was about noon when we 
landed there, and we walked on a gradual 
ascent for about three hours and a half, 
when we gained the top of the ridge, and 
had a view of the sea on each side ' of 
the island The barometer gave us one 
thousand and twenty-five feet for this 
height. As we began to descend, we saw 
before us a beautiful herd of deer feeding ; 
but having been on short allowance for tW6 
or three days, we looked upon them with 
rather wolfish eyes, and triumphed in 
shooting a fine buck. Yet putting a deer 
to death is a sort of miurder. Its deUcate 
limbs, and large sdft eyes, its gentleness 
andt imidity, make it too like one part erf 
our own kind, for us not to think that 
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there is something ferocious in the per- 
secution of it. But these reflections are 
not made by hungry people. By the ad- 
vice of the old Fin who was with us, we ' 
piled stones over our prey, lest the ravens 
should devour it; for the load was too 
heavy for us to carry, and we determined 
to send the men for it when we got down 
to the beach. We found our boat at the 
point of the bay, under the small island of 
Altesula. It was between six and seven 
o'clock, and the evening setting in with rain 
and storm, so we took shelter in one of the 
gammers hard by, to eat our humble meal, 
while our men went up to fetch the deer. 
We found the hole which we had entered 
(and it is really nothing more than a great 
hole) contained a double family, and the 
history of one of them was this : — The 
father, a fisherman, had to go a journey, 
or rather a voyage, of several hundred 
miles into East Finmark. He set off, taking 
his wife with him, to help manage the 
boat, and children, for they of course must 
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go witt the wife* They came oii proS4 
perously until they reached the fiirthel' end 
of Magerde, arid were obUged to take to 
the opeii sea. Then the swell inade the 
wife and children sea-sick, and having no 
one to assist him, he turned back, aild 
drew his boat ashore here* He did not 
think of proceeding any further at thi* 
late period of the year, but would Wait 
till next June ; then, perhaps^ sotne vessel 
going that way might take his wife^ dhd 
he would get on as well as he could in the 
fine weather. His boat and fishing lihes^ 
his meaiis of subsistence, Wfere with himi 
and the skins on which they all lay ; thfey 
wanted nothing but a roof> under which to 
stretch them. The one next at hand wa> 
of course Welcome to them. Its inmsltei 
would be glad to see them, as loiig St8 they 
could stay, and would share with theu 
their little stock of milk and meal while 
they had any ; when it was all gone^ there 
were plenty of fish to be had in the sea i 
^nd if it blew a storm, they must all re^ 
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maia hungry till it grew calm again. la 
such supreme content aa this an evil ta 
taankind^ or a blfessing ? We should say 
the latter ; for though the air was too offen-* 
sive for us to remain in the room wherisr 
thfey all lay, as close as hounds in their 
kennel, and we sat down outside the dootf 
yet we heard nothing but laughing and 
singing, telling stories and nursing the 
childreti. 

The men brought the deer down an hour 
or two before midnight, and we set sail for 
Repvog, a itierchant's house in the Porsan- 
ger Eiord. When we turned the point 
called Porsangernoes, and steered down 
the Fiord, we found that none of the boat- 
men had ever been to Repvog, or knew 
where it was. The rain came down hea- 
tily, and, though Hot quite dark, it was 
thick weather, and dusky. We were steer-^ 
mg before a strong wind, down a channel 
one hundred miles long, seven or eight 
iniles broad, and deeply indented with 
areeks and bays. If we had once passed 

I 2 
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the house, we might have bivouacked for 
some days, and fed upon moss and berries. 
We all were looking out eagerly, and I 
could not help remarking the keen sight of 
the Fin with us. He used to be intoxicated 
whenever he could be, and seemed to be 
stupid when he was not. He now pointed 
out where the house lay. We all contra- 
dicted him, and at first refused to go out 
of the way ; but he was so obstinate, that 
we ordered the boat's head to be turned 
the way he pointed. The other boatman 
soon perceived the house, but I could not, 
till we were within half the distance. 

We were detained at Repvog three days 
by a gale of wind from the N.N. E. It 
was very cold, and the Russians and Fins 
were to be seen running about, wrapped up 
in their sheepskins. The winter seemed 
approaching, for the flocks of wild geese 
were wheeling about, KXayynhovh isrsrovrcis iv 

One sometimes perceives, through all 
the simplicity of these people, a Uttle of 
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the leaven of roguery breaking out. The 
rage for mining speculation had extended 
as far as this, and induced many to think 
that they were to dig their fortunes out 
of the bowels of the earth. A lump of 
silver-white mica was brought to us, to 
ascertain how much weight of precious 
metal it contained. It had passed through 
three or four hands, and was last sold for 
half a pound of tobacco. Another, who 
ought not to have been so silly, had given 
a dollar for a piece of iron pyrites. I saw 
a man here who had lost a leg by the 
frost. He was in a boat with some others, 
when a storm came on, and they were 
obliged, unprovided as they were, to make 
for the nearest shore. The others knew 
their danger, and kept themselves warm 
by running about, and carrying to and fro 
heiavy stones till the wind had abated ; but 
in spite of their remonstrances, he would 
lie down to sleep, and awaked with his 
limb lifeless. 

How we are struck with the contrast 
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to qtir Qvm ^fi!.bits which these childjen Qf 
nature pre&ent to us ! I r^qiember to have 
smiled ^t the often quoted apostrophe of 
Linngeus to the Laplander, and thought it- 
like a school exercise, only excellent for 
the neauty of its language, and their dirty 
appearance confirmed me in my opinion. 
But I have now seen enough of them to 
find that I was mistaken. The total ab-* 
sence , of anxiety of mind afiiong them ; 
theii* few ajid simple wants, and the high 
state of health and spirits engendered by 
their hardy habits, make them creatures 
gather deserving of envy than pity. The 
Laplander will go for thirty miles through 
swamp and over rock, take his drq^ught of 
milk, lie down in his wet clothes, and 
^wake the next morning as fresh as when 
he began his journey. How dearly does 
th(B well-fed slave of civilization earn his 
comfortablfi existence, when a little ppld 
air is sufficient to cause him days Qf suf^ 
fering ! We were summing \ip here oqr 
accoui^t of fine weather since we had left 
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Tronhjem^ and we reckoned as many as 
six fine days in more than two months. 
M. Ule, the merchant here, left Tronhjem 
a little after us, and he reckoned eight. 
But all agree that the summer has been 
unusually bad ; on the contrary, the Spitz-^ 
bergen fishermen declare that they have 
seldom bad such fine weather, and the ge< 
neral remark is made, that the weather 
along the northern part of this coast is the 
l^everse of what it is there. The people 
of Tronhjem make a similar observation 
respecting their own cUmate and that of 
Christiania, and account the Dovrefieldt 
the l^oundary that separates the discordant 
elements. 

. We left Repvbg on the fourth day after 
our arrival, and doon reached Kielvig. It 
is a romantic Uttle spot in a small bay# 
Ah island at the entrance makes a secure 
anchor^e within it, and the hills behind 
form a semicircular cliflF, leaving a meadow 
of a few acres in extent at its base, through 
which runs a rill of clear water. 
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Nobody here believes, as has been 
stated, that the sheep can scratch through 
twelve or fifteen feet of snow. All agree 
that the reindeer cannot exceed six or eight 
feet. The grass is dug out from under the 
snow, and eaten by the cattle, but it is not 
green, it is withered and dead. The cli- 
mate of Mageroe is not thought unhealthy 
by tho^e who live on and about it. Two 
or three clergymen certainly died there; 
biit they lived freely i both as to eating 
and drinking, and never stirred oiit of doorsi 
Such a mode of hfe might generate dis- 
ease anywhere. People, too, who have 
been used to crowded society, are apt to 
become depressed in spirits when they are 
placed in a solitary situation like Kielvig, 
and have no amusement to take them out^ 
and ho study to employ them within. 

We were there some days; visiting dif- 
ferient parts of the island in its neighbour- 
hood. One morning, crossing the Kamoe 
Fiord, we were astonished at the number 
of gulls ; I had not before seen them more 
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numerous than on some parts of the Eng- 
lish coast ; but here they . actually covered 
a great part of the wide bay, and, when 
they were flying, resembled a snow-showen 

The great mass of the Kielvig peninsula 
is high, rugged, and bare. The mean level 
of the whole surface must . lie between five 
and eight hundred feet above the sea. At 
the Honingvogseid, it is only a few feet 
above high- water mark all the way across. 
No trees grow on Mageroe, but the sea 
throws ashore an abundant supply of drift- 
wood for its few inhabitants. I examined 
a large pile of this, but could not see any 
other sort than the common firs and birch 
of Norway. 

We wished to set off for ilammerfest 
oh the fifth day after our arrival, but it 
blew a gale of wind against u^, which de- 
tained us five days more. Wild and 
dreary, indeed, was the prospect on every 
side. Continued rain, mixed with half 
melted snowi prevented us from stirring 
out, and (woful news for Englishmen !) the 
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pj^ovision-basket began to fail* But the 
men had only to row out a few ya^ds from 
the beach in the little bay, and they caught 
sTome large cod. We were npt sorry, one 
of these dispial afternoons, to hear the notes 
of an old fiddle, which somebody had found 
about the house. Never, I believe, in any 
part of the world, was such a squeal^ heard 
before, and the boatmen began to sing to 
it. Their hoarse voices and rudg figures^ 
as they sat before a blazing fire, were not 
unpleasing ; for the howling of the wind 
and the roaring of the sea were otherwise 
our only music. The Fin now cam@ and 
ofiered to sell us a fair wind. I at . first 
thought that he intended to be impudent or 
witty ; but Ihe poor creature had no such 
ambition. He was perfectly serious. It id 
upon the authority of such people as these 
that stories of kraakens and sea-serpents 
have been published to the world since the 
days of Pontoppidan. 

We were glad to effect our escape from 
Kielvig, for the hills all round had begun 
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Jibe name day that we left it, we reached 
Havesuad. The roerchant here shewed us 
^me specimens of Russian manufacture. 
Much cpuld not be expected, as they were 
only made by a crew who had wintered at 
Spitzbergen, but they shewed a degree of 
assiduity, and ingenuity too, much beyond 
what we had before seen in Finmark. The 
art of tanning hides, for instance, is little 
practised along the coast north of Tronhjem ; 
the inhabitants being content to wear 
dried skins, without any preparation. The 
Russians had made of their reindeer hides 
a delicate white leather, not inferior to 
what would have been manufactured in 
England. 

We were detained here one day by 
bad weather, and left the day after. All 
the way along we saw loddes steering 
northward to get home before the equinox. 
They will not return again before May. 
We reached Qualoe some time after mid- 
night, Ughted a fire on the shore, and sat 
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before it till after daylight, when the turn 
of the tide enabled us to reach Fuglenoes^ 
having been absent twenty-six days. Since 
we were out^ the nights had become dark, 
and unpleasant for boating, and we were 
glad to find our toils so nearly over, at least 
for a while. 
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We found at Hammerfest the usual spec- 
tacle of di'unken Fins rolling in the mire. 
It is said, in their defence, that they keep 
no brandy, or fermented liquors, in their 
huts ; and that this beastly exhibition takes 
place only on their visit to the warehouse, 
which is sometimes not oftener than once 
in three months, their drink in the mean- 
while being water and milk. The apology 
is not without some ground, especially with 
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respect to the Fioeld Fins, but it is to be 
feared that the Sea Fins make their visits 
more frequently. We must, however, re- 
collect that the Fill ik like d child, who has 
no notion of disguise-^ what little vice he 
has he shews in the face of day, ^d we 
are not to conclude that in other countries 
drunkenness is less predominant, because 
less is seen of it. It is unfortunate for the 
people that they cannot get beer, and still 
more that they have acquired the hkbit of 
swallowing ardent spirits unmixed. But 
the continued wet and cold to which they 
are subjected would give any race of men 
an invincible attachment to cotdialsL I 
have generally found coffee to be a much 
greater comfort than spirits, and hdve littla 
doubt but that^ if the habit of taking it 
could be introduced here, it would very 
much supersede the use of them^ as teA, 
in some districts of England, is lessening* 
the consumption of beer. The price can-^ 
not be a great objection, as coffee is to be 
seen in the cottages of many peslsants in^ 
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the south of Norway, and the Fin could 
well bear to work a httle h&rdei: for it. 

The sldopi n&w began to arrive from 
Spitzbbrgdn, and their various success was 
the common subject of conversation. Those 
who wifatet there have generally some 
ttonei to tell of the white bears whichf 
though not drdaded in the summer^ seem 
to prowl about in the continued night, like 
the evil spirits of the island. They are 
then pressed by hunger, and come to the 
huts, attracted by the smell of flesh and 
blubber. I never could learn that they 
had actually carried a man off, but a story 
is told of two Russians^ who were playing 
at draughts by the window, when a great 
white paw pushed through a pape, seized 
One of them by the nape of the neck, and 
endeavoured to drag him out. But the 
jnan escaped with the loss of a handful of 
his shaggy hair. 

On the 15th of September, we again left 
Fuglenceg for Bossekop, the seat of M, 
Klerck, which is situated at the end of the 
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Alten Fiord, about two miles from the 
mouth of the Alten river. We had tole- 
rable weather and a beautiful view as we 
entered the Great Vargoe Sound, which is 
near thirty miles long, three or four broad, 
and inclosed on each side by high moun- 
tains, the slopes of which, clothed with 
birch-woods, now presented all the varie- 
gated brown tints ofautunm. As we passed 
the Bekke Fiord, we saw the perpetual 
snow of Seyland, which there runs across 
that island. On the day of our ascent, we 
had landed on the opposite side, in the 
Soroe Sund. 

From here the lofty range appears to run 
in a S.S.W. direction, ending in Seyland with 
the promontory of Akkerstabben, and then 
forming the western side of the Lang Fiords 
When we had passed Korsnoes, the bay be- 
came wider, so as to be from seven to ten 
miles across. After dark the wind failed, 
the tide set strong against us, and we were 
obliged to run under the small island of 
Aaroe for the night. The tired party were 
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soon all asleep in the boat, or on the rocks. 
I waked, and all was dead silence; the 
bright full moon reflected from the rippling 
water, and the stars twinkling. 

But across the sky to the north, stretched 
a white arch of light, with a span as 
broad as a rainbow, and rather flatter. A 
large streak, shaped like a comet, lay 
within the arch, and this was continually 
changing both its figure and position. I 
had never before seen the northern lights, 
and the sudden sight of them now seemed 
to be something more than natural. Sun^ 
moon, or stars never yet gave so lovely, so 
hallowed a light. 

We reached Bossekop the next morning, 
where we intended to remain until the snow 
would bear a sledge, the only easy and 
expeditious mode of returning through the 
interior. Bossekop lies at the extremity 
of a large plain, through which the Alten 
river flows. It was delightful to see the 
fir woods, after so long an absence. But 
tnany other pleasures awaited us here, and 
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we thought it not a little one, to tave some 
dry and level ground on which we oould 
walk with moderate exertion. There were 
to be seen, too, little cottages in seques^ 
tered spots, with gardens in front, full of 
vegetables, and currant bushes covered with 
ripe fruit. Then, beyond, stood the patch 
of corn ready for the sickle, and cows and 
sheep grazing in meadows neatly fenced in 
from the wilderness. 

We fly for a time to the wild and thd 
desolate, but it is only to obtain relief from 
satiety — our real home is with our kind* 
Nor was there any thing in the inhabitants 
of Alten that could alienate even a stranger 
from them. They are a colony of Quafis, 
or Finlanders, who have settled here ; and 
we went out one morning to see them all 
collected at their salmon fishing. Sixty or 
seventy of them were standing together on 
the shore, and few parts of the world could 
have shewn an assemblage of finer men. 
The characteristic of the Russian is hiisr 
great brawny shoulders : the Norwegian ia 
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seldom large, or remarkable in any point, 
except in his florid complexion and vacant 
countenance. The Laplander is sometimes 
light and active, though often disfigured 
with high cheek bones and dwarfishness, 
but every one of these was tall and stem. 
They did hot receive us either with inso- 
lence or with servihty, for they have never 
known what it is to have a master. One 
of our party gave them some money, and 
on his remarking that he must give some 
more, for it was not enough to be divided 
among so many, they answered, that it waa 
plenty, and threw a fish of more than the 
value into our boat. He was not to be 
outdone, and threw them some more money, 
for which they would return another of 
their fish. Man is naturally a noble crea-< 
ture before civilization has debased him^ 
Burke was arguing on the side of truths 
when he enumerated the evils of society, 
and calculated its Lost Children. The masfl 
of mankind are losers by it, especially if 
we take into the account, that barring the 

K2 
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immediate want of food, and shelter from 
the cold, their happiness arises not so much 
from their absolute as their relative con- 
dition. To see " his common lot the lot 
of all," is what naturally makes every one 
contented. 

. I never saw the people of this country 
in their loose dress, with closely-belted 
waist, and the knife, Uke a dagger, hang- 
ing from it, and recollected the stories I 
had heard, of their going to meet the bear, 
and hew him down with their axes, but 
they put me in mind of the going out to 
seek the Calydonian boar. Five foes, says 
the Lyngen tale, two riflemen and three 
axemen, did the beast, which came down 
from the mountains to ravage our flocks, 
lay prostrate, and retire from the field vic- 
torious. But the Hercules of the party, 
before he was subdued, had driven his axe 
so deep into the animal's side, that he could 
not draw it out, nor could the wounded 
brute extract it with his teeth. He was 
found dead the next day, with the weapon 
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in him. The men yet live to shew their 
scars, and tell their story. Both wolves 
and bears are rare in this part of the coun- 
try, which may be attributable to the same 
cause which it is said so much diminishes 
the number of seals to the north of Tromsoe, 
viz. the number of Fins who have riflesi 
and the patience and assiduity with which 
they prowl about after wild animals. With 
the Fioeld Fin it is absolutely a struggle 
for existence. The presence, of a single 
wolf is often sufficient to disperse his herd 
in the mountains, where they cannot be 
colleqted again for several days. But the 
deer are a sure bait, and wherever they are 
collected, thereabouts will the hungry wolf 
be. ' The Fin is always wandering, and the 
track in the snow tells him which way his 
€nemy is gone. He can watch as long and 
quietly as a tiger cat ; for the price of the 
skin, and the government premium upon it, 
are enough to procure him a month's 
drunkenness. The Foged informed me that 
he usually paid from eight to ten premiums 
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annually on wolf and bear skins We left 
the bad weathei* behind us at Hammerfestt 
and had now a clear sky and gentle breezes 
nearly every day ; and the coolness and 
long shadows which the trees and hills 
threw, by reason of the lowness of the sun, 
made the whole day appear like a summer's 
morning in England, 

The Foged arrived on the 1st of October, 
and brought us word that there had been 
bad weather there ever since we had left. 
The crew of a boat which came into Kaa 
Fiord several days after, added that there 
had been no alteration up to the time they 
came away. But we had other and wel* 
comer news by these arrivals, that MM. 
Keilhau and Lowenich had returned from 
Spitzbergen. After a tedious passage there, 
they fell in with the ice on the western 
coast; here they encountered a severe 
storm, and, after being nearly lost, made 
Whale's-head, where the Russians have an 
establishment, and remained there several 
days. We soon afterwards saw the Pro- 
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fessor at the clergyman's house at Talvig, 
where he had come to winter. 

We have now finished our coasting to 
the north of Tronhjem; and I regret to 
leave the sea, without having been able to 
convince myself, beyond dispute, whether* 
or no its level is sinking here, I was at 
first much inclined to the opinion that it is ; 
and all whom I conversed with on the 
subject to the south of the Lofoddens, 
strengthened me in my belief ; but to in- 
vestigate fairly we ought to take the op-^ 
posite side of the question, and the proba-^ 
bility being granted, to see whether the 
appearances that can be now observed are 
what we might reasonably expect would 
be the case, if the circumstances had ac- 
tually taken place. As far as I have been 
able to examine, they are not. The 
grounds on which I went are these. The two 
boundaries of the sea are beach and rock. 
Now, supposing it to retire from its present 
level, it would leave behind a beach, or a 
water-worn hne. Should the retirement 
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be gradual in a series of years, it would 
leave behind it a succession of beach down 
to its latest level. I do not take any ac- 
count of the surface of the rock, as there 
the effects of the weather might be liable 
to deceive us. This beach, then, at its 
highest, would be covered with vegetation, 
because there it had been longest exposed : 
then would come different degrees of inci- 
pient vegetation, ending in pebbles, covered 
with a grey film of moss ; beyond this, the 
round bare stones, somewhat weathered; 
and then those which were daily washed 
by the tide. In almost all the beaches I 
have seen, I could not trace any of the 
appearances I have now mentioned. In a 
few I did, but the instances are so rare, 
that I should rather attribute them to local 
causes. For example, the power of the 
continued action of the sea in heaving up a 
beach above its own level, is almost incre- 
dible to those who have not attended to it. 
The places I have particularly noticed are, 
at Kielvig, the beach before the houses, and 
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on the opposite side, at the little promon- 
tory of Lannager, on Qualoe, between 
Fuglenoes and Melkoe» and on the small 
island of Grydoe» in a flat channel between 
a ridge of low rocks on each side, lies a 
stratum of rounded pebbles, as big as a 
man^s fist, and full forty feet above the level 
of high-water. This appearance is the 
most unaccountable of any that I have seen. 
But a trifling difference of level would have 
caused the overflow of Honingvogs Eid, 
and so separated Kielvig from Mageroe. 
Bodoe plain, and great part of Tjotoe, could 
not have been in existence, without men- 
tioning many other places, of which the 
records of the country will not justify us in 
piaking such an assertion. The inhabitants 
name particular channels, which will no 
longer admit vessels with the same draught 
of water which they would formerly ; but, 
as far as I have observed, all the shallow 
channels have a bottom of fine sand and 
broken shells ; and many low, green spots, 
just above high-water mark, have a similar 
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soiL The confinement between rocks gives 
the sea h tendency to deposit whatever it 
held in tnechatiical suspension when agi* 
tated. When this deposit or bank has nearly 
reached the surface of the water, the sea 
still continues to add to it, principally by 
the action of the waves and wind. Many 
appearances in the neighbourhood of Bodog 
seem to have been caused iii this way, and 
among others, the isthmus that connects 
the small rock in front of Hundholm with 
the main land, and the Stanes Var belong- 
ing to the Amtmand. This last is a coUec* 
tion of low rocks, partly connected in the 
manner I have described, and in some places 
separated by shallow channels. I give full 
credit to the assertion of the Amtmand, 
that it is rising. 

Maasoe is said (see Von Buch) to have 
been formerly two islands. It did not fall 
to my good fortune to examine it ; but, as 
we passed at a distance, the low connect-^ 
ing isthmus presented the usual appearance 
of others that I have known to be alluvial. 
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The mildness of the climate seems to be 
attributable to the influence of the ocean. 

I believe it is not denied, and the cap- 
tains of ships in the Archangel trade are 
well aware, that the current of the ocean 
along this coast sets towards the N. E. 
This is indicated in the charts by an arrow 
head in that direction. The flow of water 
from a warmer latitude must impart a quan*^ 
tity of caloric to the atmosphere and to 
the land, with which it has such an exten<» 
sive surface in contact, owing to the many 
long fiords, sounds, and promontories. As 
an instance of this, my fellow-traveller^ 
wishing to verify an obseiTation of Von 
Buch's, that the sea was warmer in the 
middle of the Vest Fiord, than near the 
land, tried it on our passage with the ther^ 
mometer, and found it to be the reverse. 
He continued to make observations at the 
surface as we went along, and found a 
general average of about two degrees Fah* 
renheit between the rising and falling tide. 
The latter, of course, must have been cooled 
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by contact with the shore. Now, on the 
opposite coast of America, the current 
sets to the S.E. out of BaflSn s Straits, 
and also through the great gulph, be- 
tween Spitzhetgen and Greetiland to the 
S« W* These causes may be suJ05cient to 
account for the coast of North America 
being so much colder under the same pa* 
rallel of latitude. 

There are certainly traces of the action 
of the sea to be seen at considerable 
heights, such as in the level they are 
now cutting to the mine in Kaa Fiord, 
where beneath the soil lies a stratum of 
rounded pebbles and sand, three or four 
feet in thickness, above the rock. This 
must be more than one hundred and 
fifty feet above high water mark. But 
surely such appearances are to be referred 
to the general deluge, rather than to any 
later period. At Kaa Fiord, a bed of cop- 
per ore has of late been worked by an 
English merchant ; and as the present ap- 
pearances are very promising, a little town 
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will probably soon rise there. I heard 
there a remarkable iustance of the super- 
stition of a Fin* He came to the owner of 
the mine, and declared that he had found 
a mountain full of copper ore at some dis- 
tance up the Alten river. A party went 
directly to search for it, taking him as 
their guide. It was a severe journey, for 
the month of September was nearly ended, 
and lying out at night became very un- 
comfortable, on account of the cold rains 
and snow showers. When they came to 
the place where he had described it to be, 
they questioned him for a long while in 
vain; at last he owned that it was not 
thesre, but added, that an evil spirit, who 
owed him a grudge, had removed the 
mountain since he had been away. This 
account was not satisfactory ; and he was 
informed by the interpreter, that by telling 
this falsehood he had placed himself with- 
out the protection of the law, and that the 
Englishmen were resolved to take him away 
to Englandr The poor creature fell on his 
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knees in tears. " I have/' said lie, " at 
home, two cows, four sheep, and six goats ; 
good sir, pray take them with you to Eng-^ 
land, instead of me, and let nie remain be* 
hind in my own dear country/* This simple 
creature could never be brought to own 
that he had told an untruth. 

Upon the whole, however, there are but 
few remains of their ancient superstition. 
The trolmand, or wizard, if not unknown, 
is httle attended to. Travellers cannot now 
remark the want of chastity in the women, 
as they did a century ago. The people 
attend church, many can read, and all un- 
dergo some examination in the principles 
of religion, before conifirmation. As no one 
can be married without producing a certi- 
ficate of this rite, the female Fins take 
especial care that no one of their relations 
shall be out of the reach of so much hap* 
piness. We saw the church at Talvig 
crowded with them. They were odd figure^ 
and yet every one was warmly clad. ThcJy 
are not fat^ but the. bundle of looae clothes 
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which they have on makes them appear 
like so many moving dumplings; and they 
form the most motley groups that can be 
conceived, standing, squatting, and lying 
on the snow, in all their finery. 

We must not judge of the Norwegians 
by the English standard. Most were ruined, 
^nd all impoverished, by the late war, and 
the bankruptcy of the Danish government 
added to their misfortunes. We cannot, 
then, expect to find among them the com- 
forts of England ; but they make amends 
for the want of them by the heartfelt kind* 
ness with which they receive us. The 
women, too, will bear no comparisou with 
the dainty dames of more fortunate coun- 
tries. Their lot is a hard one, and, like the 
sex every where, better fitted for adversity 
than prosperity, they bear it with cheer** 
fulness. They take a larger share in do- 
mestic toils than they ought to be allowed 
to do* Yet they possess some' advantages. 
They are neither literary nor sentimental } 
and, if they have no voluptuousness to 
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learn in galleries of half naked pictures by 
the best masters^ they are probably not 
the worse for it^ If not gorgeously clad, 
they are modest and retiring, without any of 
that masculine confidence of manner which 
women who are much inured to society 
usually possess* In the great world, given 
up to vanity, they are here devoted to piety 
and affection* Yet they preserve unimpaired 
the main characteristics of their sex. Their 
tongues are not more volubly hung than 
in other countries, but they sound more in 
wooden houses. In one room my attention 
was taken by a little dust which fell on the 
floor, and on looking up, I saw a small trap- 
door half open in the ceiling, behind which 
was a beardless chin, and a pair of bright 
eyes intently fixed on what was going for- 
ward below. Nor does that benevolence, 
which relieved Park in the heart of Africa, 
desert them here. 

The apathy of the men is apt to be 
confoimded with want of spirit ; but when 
they do feel, they feel deeply. That one 
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example is suflScient, which is cited. by- 
Jens Wolff (Travels; London, 1815), that, 
when the Holy Alliance made them over 
to Sweden, whose army, backed by the rest 

• 

of Europe, marched to conquer them, and 
the English government offered freedom to 
eight hundred prisoners of war, if they 
would betray their country, by swearing 
allegiance to the invader, not a man ac- 
cepted the dishonourable terms. If the 
English call themselves sons of the waves, 
the phrase is much more applicable to the 
Norwegians, who almost all live on the 
coast, and scarcely ever stir from home 
but on the sea. The sailors are certainly 
inactive, but hardy. They will pull their 
boat ashore among the rocks, lie down, aiid 
sleep all night on the ground \dien it is 
freezing hard. With all their poverty, they 
are a fortunate people to : have attained, 
without bloodshed, a degree of freedom 
enjoyed by no other country in the world 
hut America. May they prove themselves 
worthy of it 1 
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Eveary thing here reminds us of what we 
read of the dawn of society. The division, 
of labour has not yet taken place, and vogs^ 
of rye meal are the usual currency of the 
country. Every man is a carpenter, a shoe^^ 
maker, a tailor, or a smith. Probably the 
idle sauntering habit which, Adam Smith 
remarks* people in this state usually ac-^ 
quire, is partly the cause of their phlegm 
matic disposition. When I once thought 
of continuing my journey eastward, I be* 
gan to fear that I must do it, not with my 
purse in my pocket* but sitting on my sacks 
of meaL 

We had a fine exercise itfter the frosf 
had begun^ the practising on snow, shoes. 
The people were able to cross the Alten 
river on them early in the frost, long before 
it would bear in any other way. A man 
equipped with them might be able to save 
the lives of those who had fallen into holes 
in the ice. 

Niels Pierson Goub, the Fin who was 

* A vog is equal to thirty-six pounds. 
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to be our wappus or guide, came to Bos* 
sekop, with six deer. What a contrast his 
lively race form to the dull Norwegian ! 
Though we cannot understand them, we 
jcan listen a long while to their shrill chattel^ 
without being tired. Every passion ex- 
presses itself in their tone ; wonder, plea-* 
sure, thankfulness, are too plain to be mis^ 
taken. They are nothing but great chil- 
dren, and put all sorts of frivolous questicms 
without any restraint. 

A man who had been apprehended on 
a charge of horse-steaHng, was brought 
over to the Foged from the mine in Kaa 
Fiord,, where he had been working* It 
appeared that he belonged to the south 
of Norway, and being reproached by hi* 
lather for buying a hofrse for more tbaii 
its value, he stole another, to find meai^ 
to retunv his father the money, and qu^ 
ted the country. He then ^igaged hk*- 
self at the mine here, where he gained 
a remarkably good chairacter. While h€^ 
was beang broogbl ovef in^ the boat to W 

L2 
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, I believe it must be this absence rof all 
competition that allows the merchants to 
lead the indolent Hves they do. At Christ 
liajoia; if we went into a shop, we not un- 
frequ^itly were told by a child or a maid* 

servant, Mr. is at dinner, or he is gone 

to take his afternoon rest, and cannot now 
be disturbed; or, he is gone out fishings 
or gone on a party of pleasure into the 
country. If you want, to buy any things 
you.must come back in a day or two. The 
Norwegians declare, that the aboUtion of 
exclusive privileges is a fundamental prin- 
ciple of their constitution, but they have 
not yet attacked this. Probably, in the 
course of time, it will gradually create an 
absolute aristocracy, as there is no other 
power in the state to operate as a check 
jipon it. A mercantile aristocracy, that 
will not only say to the rest of the people^ 
We have corn, and therefore we will use 
our power as legislators, to make you buy 
of Jiobody but us, and to give us double 
the value of it for what you do buy ; bult 
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that will say. We have coin, brandy, 
cofifee, and clothing, every thing that is 
necessary or desirable to life, and you shall 
have all these only from us, and upon our 
own termsi This must reduce the rest of 
the people to a state of complete depend 
dence upon them. It is difSicult to make 
the Norwegians see the injustice, they are 
^o habituated to it ; but it is to be hoped 
that in time their eyes will be opened, 
and that for once the maxim of *^ all for 
ourselves, and nothing for other people,* 
will be disregarded by men in power. 
They should remember, that the right of 
exchanging follows as a corollary to the 
right of a man to enjoy the fruits of his 
labour, the securing of which ought to be 
the first object of civil institutions. The 
granting the one, and the denying the 
other, is a mockery, especially where the 
division of labour has taken place* Did 
the privilege exist in England, that there 
should be only one tradesman within fifty 
miles, and that all should be obUged to 
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deal with him, there would not now be any 
argument there on the justice of free trader 
This law, together with the one that inu 
poses a duty often per cent, on the ralae 
offish e:itported, and the prohibition to 
export timber, the only two commodities 
which the country produces in abundance^ 
must continue to keep it poor. When the 
Russians obtain possession of this country 
^and a glance at the map will be sufficient 
to shew any one that in a few years they 
'must do so), that busy race will not allow 
its natural riches to remain neglected: 
Besides the Lofodden fishery, there are 
on<3 or more cod banks outside the islands^ 
all the way to North Cape, wh^e 
plenty of fish are to be caught in - tht 
summer, at least so I was told by the 
merchauts. The Norwegians and Fins are 
satisfied with what they can catch in the 
sounds and bays. The Lofodden fishery 
is even more than their scanty capitals 
cau manage. The sey fishery might be 
profitable^ if they would catch the fish for 
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the sake of the oil alone, but they have a 
tiiperstition that it is unlucky to waste the 
flesh, and therefore will not fish when they 
eannot get a purchaser for it, or do hot 
want it themselves. 

. Russia, in feet, obtained the key to the 

two Finmarks, when she got possession of 

Torneo. In a country where the only way 

of communication lies along the courses of 

the rivers, a situation, like that, at the out- 

let of them all, cuts off the connexion with 

the capital. The high road from here to 

Stockholm lies through the Russian ter^* 

ritory, which extends to within twenty miles 

of the Lyngen Fiord, on the western ocean, 

We ought not, however, to view with 

selfish eyes the aggrandizement of others* 

These sinkings of smaller states into the 

greater, are perhaps only a prelude to the 

union of mankind under one government, 

when the diffusion of knowledge and piety 

shall have put an end to the iron age of 

war, and its attendant bloodshed and vio^ 

lence. If we may be excused for indulg- 
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ing one fond hope, let it be that bright one; 
that Truth and Justice will return down ta 
men. 

The fine weather which we had enjoyed 
on our arrival at Bossekop soon left us- 
Early in October a strong north wind 
brought some snow showers, and took 
away the fieldfares from the woods ; and 
about the 10th the frost began. It inter-^ 
mitted occasionally for a few hours, and 
once, in the middle of November, thethw* 
mometer stood at 40"" of Fahrenheit for two 
days together. It was at + 5 towards the 
latter end of October, and the greatest de^ 
gree of cold we observed was + 2, near 
the end of November. We enjoyed the 
frost very much, but the darkness was dis*. 
agreeable enough, something like being 
shut up in the cellar all day. The temr* 
perature of springs, that never fi*oze, was 
from 36 to 37° Fahrenheit; of the sea 
along shore, the same ; but we tried it 
once about a mile from the land, and k 
was 44^ It is unusual to see people 
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wrapped up in fiirs, and furs made into 
warm furniture for sledges and boats ; and, 
being unusual, it sometimes excites a cu- 
rious train of ideas. The faithful dog per- 
forms his last duty, of sheltering his master 
firom the cold ; the lamb sleeps in the fold 
of the bear, and the wolf and the deer lie 
down quietly together, for their long chase 
is ^nded. The death, to which we are all 
hastening, is hourly reading us a lesson, if 
we would but heed it. ^ 

We were often out at night, admiring 
the Aurora Borealis. It was seldom bright, 
but its faintness was always beautiful. 
Sometimes only a smaU piL of it a^ 
peared among the clouds, on a dark and 
gloomy night, so pure and pale, that we 
might have imagined it something like 
Mercy and Truth shining on a World of 
Sin. But on the 18th of November, it 
shone forth in full glory. There is a kind 
of light yellow cloud, which is in Englsmd 
vulgarly knowii by the name of Horse- 
tails, and it is in truth an assemblage of 
IongJQakes» or tresses^ thrown about in all 
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directions. Imagine a number of these, 
0f a pale colour, like moonlight, and 
irregularly wreathed together, so as to 
form a band across the heavens, like the 
arch of a rainbow, with the centre of the 
Arch to the westward of the Pole*stitf- 
Such it appeared to us when we first 
came out. The majestic meteor gradually 
expanded itself, for in spite of a- sharp 
wind against it, it was steadily approaching 
the zenith, and having gained its point, 
rested there awhile. The bright canopy 
was awfully near above our heads^ and 
we were enclosed in its broad efiblgent 
arms. New streaks of light continually 
kindled, as the old ones faded* Sometimes 
one of the tresses would whirl, as though 
it were the fold of a dragon s tail ; then 
again it lost its waved appearance, aiid 
thewed only a number of straight vertical 
ttripes, hke a rain of fire ; then there was 
It sudden unfolding, as of a great fan, or 
scroll, which displayed all the colours of 
the rainbow ; then a hurried indistinct men 
tioR of shapes of lights whidk w* coaip^ftd 
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to a my sterious dance of spirits. We watched 
it in this manner for above two hours, 

The clouds sometimes hung more heavily 
over the earth than I had ever before seen 
them. We lost the sun early in November, 
But he still threw his rays on the distant 
hills, which reminded us of the rose-hues we 
read of on the mountains of Switzerland. 
I once remarked this in a striking degree. 
Before me lay the long and dark Alten 
water, with the white islands and promon- 
tories in it, and at the further end of it a 
cloud, black as night, had settled, and hid 
the lofty precipices of Seyland and Stier- 
floe from us. The frost- vapour, as it rose 
from the channel, gradually formed a large 
white cloud, which spread itself over the 
opposite hills, between Kaa Fiord and 
Talvig. Three or four peaks of Stor Vands- 
fieldt and Akka Solki alone appeared above^ 
high in the sky, and of a bright rose colour.- 
They did not seem as though they belonged 
to earth* 



CHAPTER VI. 

Departure from Alien with rein-deer — Laplanders in a Gam- 
Reach Kautokeino — Gratitude of & Laplander — ^Tem- 
perature raised by a storm of wind — Muonioniska— • 
Continue our journey with horses — Kolare — ^BLengis— 
Fair there — Set out for Junos Sovando — Description of 
the houses — Junos Sovando— Set out for Svappavara— 
Obliged to return to Kengis — ^Pello — Tomeo— Character 
of its inhabitants — Conduct of a Swedish nobleman in 
command at Happaranna, the frontier station — Luleo 
— Ostersund — Intense cold on leaving it — Toe 
frontier — Suul — No snow to be seen — Arrive at 
Tronhjem. 

The Fins came down to the fair at Alten 
towards the end of November. There is 
no fixed day for it, but they come as soon 
as the frost has made the rivers and lakes 
passable, bringing with them rein-deer hides 
and frozen venison, to be exchanged for 
meal, brandy and tobacco. Our wappuses^ 
or guides, came with them, and on the 1st of 
December we were ready to set out. All the 
party who were staying at Bossekop accom- 
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panied us in sledges for about three miles, 
to the spot where the route Hes over the 
frozen river. Here our deer and pulkes 
were waiting for us. We had been long 
impatient to set out, but when we came to 
take leave of our friends, we could willingly 
have stopped a little longer. Alten may 
well be called the Stranger's Home, and 
every one who sets out from it must regret 
it as such» But the deer were all arranged 
in a long string, and as the word was given, 
off they set. 



fluctuque latente sonantem 



Orbita migrantis scindit Moeotida. 

We had, however, no wheels, and it 
seems a little extraordinaiy that people 
could have travelled with them, except in 
a country where no snow falls. After pass-^ 
ing along the valley of the Alten river for 
fourteen miles, we then began to ascend 
the hill on the western side of it, and 
soon came to a place, where some charred 
sticks shewed there had been a fire before. 

M , 
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Here our men tied the deef to some trees 
at hand, and having rekindled the embers^ 
we lay down round them. It was clear, 
and a vivid Aurorc^ again came over us* 
We remained there fovtr hours, and agjUn 
set off at midnight The ascent was steep 
till we got ^bove the region of bircheSf 
We were fast leaving the country of roqksi 
and a little farther on every vestige of them 
had disappeared^ and we saw nothing but 
gentle slopes, that reminded us of the down 
countries in England. 

At nine in the morning we reached the 
first gam, a wooden hut, containing one 
square room, crammed full of travellers^ to 
and from the market. In the naddle a fire 
was blazing on the earthen floor, suad there 
was a hole in the roof to let out the smoke^ I 
could have believed that I was among a 
party of our own gypsies. Some were 
half-drunk, some squatting before the fire, 
and making their pot boil, or drying thdr 
peskes, which the melting snow had wet- 
ted. Our deer were again taken firom the 
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herd that were feeding round the gam, and 
at three o'clode in the afternoon we re-^ 
sumed our journey. We were generally 
traveUing along a flat, which seemed to 
have been a lake, or marsh, in summer 
time, with low hills on each side, partly 
^covered with small birch bushes. It was 
snowing hard, and the moonhght coming 
through dusky clouds, gave a yellow gloom 
to the white desert. How the dusky shapes 
whirled along it, with nothing distinguish^ 
able in them but the branching horns of the 
deerl We often met or overtook parties, 
and at one time we were quite in a fair. 
There must have been above two hundred 
people assembled. We stopped at one other 
gam, and finally reached Kautokeino at 
eight o'clock the next morning, having 
been thirty-eight hours, including stop^ 
pages, in going one hundred and twelve 
miles. We passed thirteen hours in the 
two gams, and lying before the fire at the 
first hill, besides remaining a quarter of in 
hour every fifteen or twenty miles, to let 

M2 
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Ihe deer feed, where there was no regular 
resting-place. Deduct one hour more for 
these, and our average rate was 4*6 miles 
per hour. The amiable clergyman atTalvig 
had kindly allowed us to make use of the 
l^acant parsonage at Kautokeino, and here 
we remained the next day. A young Fin, 
whom we had taken a little notice of at 
Bossekop, came to see us here, and brought 
a present with him, which, considering his 
circumstances, shewed a great deal of grati« 
tude« His race are certainly rather re- 
markable for all the softer qualities of 
mind, than deficient in them. They are 
said" not to be warlike, and they really are 
as peaceable, and indisposed to quarrel, as 
any men can be. But they often fight at 
close quarters with the bear, and get dread- 
fully torn in the conflict. Those who will 
come to blows with so strong and fierce a 
beast, cannot be said to be deficient in 
courage. There are many sheds (staboeme) 
here, raised from the ground on four posts, 
which makes us fancy that we are entering 
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a town, but in reality there are few fixed 
inhabitants. These sheds belong to the 
Fins, who keep property of diflferent kinds 
in them. 

Fresh deer were ready for us on the 
second day, and we left Kautokeino in the 
afternoon. About a mile from the town 
we found the temperature of a spring, 
which they said was never frozen, to be 
33° Fahrenheit. The air at the same time 
was 18°, but a gale of wind was blowing, 
and as it set directly in our faces, the small 
part of them that was exposed suffered 
severely. The thick drifts of snow pre- 
vented ' our seeing, and the flakes* that 
melted, soon froze again on our eyelids, and 
blinded us. It is astonishing how a gale 
of wind rajises the temperature. I have 
thus seen it brought from 20"" to 30"^ in the 
course of half an hour. But the effect on 
animals is the contrary. A gale at 30° is 
to them equivalent to a calm atmosphere 
at 10°, or even less. Does this effect ex- 
tend to vegetable life ? If it does, there 
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may be some probability that it is the 
reason of the neighbourhood of the sea 
being injurious to vegetation, the winda 
there being always more violent than farther 
inland. We reached the gam, forty rtwo 
miles off, about two o'clock, a.m. To our 
great comfort it was unoccupied, and we 
were glad to get a roof over our heads, for 
the road was unsheltered, the wind was rag-^ 
ing, and the thermometer had sunk to 15^ 
What a pleasure it is on such an occasion 
to watch the sticks kindUng, and the great 
iron pot beginning to boil. It is only a 
profusion of benefits that makes us unmind*^ 
ful of them. We remained here two or 
three hours. About seven miles farther on 
we saw the fir-trees, at first scattered here 
andthere, then forming small groves, and 
finally large forests. 

The force of the wind was now entirely 
broken: we journeyed on pleasantly, and 
reached Hetta about noon, the first place 
on the Swedish frontier, where the people 
of fixed dwellings (fastboende folk), live.^ 
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We were now obliged to buy moss for the 
deer ; all that grows near to the cottages in 
gathered and stored up for the cows in 
winter, who are said to give milk of a 
superior quality while fed on it. This is 
one cause that helps to confine the Lap** 
landers to the mountains. We may now 
consider ourselves beyond their reach^ 
They shewed us into a room here that had 
the luxury of a chinmey, where we lay 
before a blazing fire until four o^clock the 
next morning. A heavy snow had fallen iri 
the tiight, and we got on slowly. The face 
of the country continued much the same 
as to hills and valleys, with the agreeable 
Siddition of luxuriant firs. As day began 
to dawn, we saw the broad Muonio river 
before us, like a long frozen plain, and 
were soon upon it. Every where along its 
bahksl houses were situated, and the low 
plain on each side was partly enclosed; 
We reached the number of scattered shedSj 
called by the beautiful name of Muonio-^ 
niska, early in the afternoon. Muonioniska 
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is BOW within the Russian territories. We 
get out again, after a day's rest, with sledges 
and horses, but our progress was funereally 
glow. It had snowed almost incessantly 
since we had crossed the greatest height of 
the mountains between Alten and Kauto- 
keino, and the horse's hoof is not fitted, like 
the deer's, for travelling over unsound 
footing. To make us amends for this, 
the sledges were much more comfortable 
vehicles than the pulkes. We could lie 
down and sleep in them. And, indeed, 
there was little else to pass away thfi time 
with; for, with gloomy weather at this 
season of the yeai-, we could not expect 
much light even at noon-day. There was 
just enough to show distinctly the long 
white channel (the bed of the river) in 
which our course lay, and the dark band of 
firs on each side it. The spruce firs now 
began to predominate, and having been so 
long strangers to us, they were doubly agree- 
able. Here the axe is seldom heard, and 
they attain their greatest height and age. . 
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/ Wfe proceeded, grubbing through the 
snow, at the rate of about two miles an 
jbour, till late on the second evening we 
'arrived at Kolare. We had rested at two 
different fajrm-houses on the way, and both 
."were beautifully clean. We may now meet, 
^s often as we look for them, with welUbuiH 
substantial dwelling-houses^ Nature has 
been more bountiful here than on the iron- 
bound, coast of Norway. The large plain, 
through which the river winds, will produce 
something on which cattle can feed, even 
in its uncultivated state, besides abundance 
of fir, from which they extract the tar ; 
and the people are still the same quiet, 
obliging creatures that we found them at 
the sea-side. They would produce the best 
their house afforded, run about here and 
.there, and make ready their best beds for 
us, and be surprised the next morning when 
,we offered to pay. ** Oh, Sancta Innocentia 
luus hie thronus inter Faunus et Silvas !" 
Is not this» and not that in which I was 
born, my own country ? Are not these, 



Emd not those among whom I have lived, 
my fellow-creaturea ? 

These people, though Quans, are not the 
fine-looking fellows that the Quans of 
Alten are. The Norwegians, too, are 
certainly superior to them in personal 
appearance. They are generally of a 
sallow complexion; long thin figures, wrap- 
ped up in grey great -coats, with a green 
or yellow knit sash round the waist. I do 
not think they are much indebted to edu- 
cation. My pocket compass fell on the 
floor at Kolare, and my worthy host, in his 
zeal to oblige me, lighted a deal splinter 
(for they do not use candles) to search for 
it. He found it, and held it to the hght, 
that he might have the pleasure of admir- 
ing it. He stedfastly eyed the two hands, 
but neither moved. He then raised it to 
his ear, and listened, but in vain; it did not 
tick. He left the room in dumb surprise, 
and I was sorry that my ignorance of the 
only language he could speak prevented 
my giving him an explanation. On the 
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everdog of our arrival at Kolare we saw the 

thermometer below zero of Fah. for the 
first time. We wondered more at the man- 
ner in which these people bore the cold 
than at the Laplanders, who are so well 
protected by their peskes, their fur gloves 
and skull komagas. But our drivers here 
walked through the snow all day, or rode 
on the sledges in plain boots, and with bare 
hands. Nor did they show the least sign 
of feeling it. 

The road was somewhat better the next 
morning as we left Kolare, and the bells on 
our horses' yokes jingled merrily. They 
had rung a dismal peal as we slowly ad- 
vanced the evening before. Not long after 
dark we reached Kengis, the seat of M. 
Eckstrom, proprietor of the neighbouring 
iron mines of Junes Sovando and Svap- 
pavara, who has an iron work here. How 
joyfully does the traveller over these moun^ 
tains see the first house ; and how glad is 
he again to find himself in a region where 
firs are plentiful ! Then no longer are the 



imd not those among whom I have lived, 
my fellow-creatureg ? 

These people, though Quans, are not the 
fine-looking fellows that the Quans of 
Alten are. The Norwegians, too, are 
certainly superior to them in personal 
appearance. They are generally of a 
sallow complexion ; long thin figures, wrap- 
ped up in grey great-coats, with a green 
or yellow knit sash round the waist. I do 
not think they are much indebted to edu- 
cation. My pocket compass fell on the 
floor at Kolare, and my worthy host, in bis 
zeal to oblige me, lighted a deal splinter 
(for they do not use candles) to search for 
it. He found it, and held it to the hght, 
that he might have the pleasure of admir- 
ing it. He stedfastly eyed the two hands, 
but neither moved. He then raised it to 
his ear, and listened, but in vain ; it did not 
tick. He left the room in dumb surprise, 
and I was sorry that my ignorance of the 
only language he could speak prevented 
my giving him an explanation. On the 



evening cri* our arrival at Kolare we saw the 
thermometer below zero of Fah. for the 
first time. We wondered more at the man- 
ner in which these people bore the cold 
than at the Laplanders, who are so well 
protected by their peskes, their fur gloves 
and skul! komagas. But our drivers here 
walked through the snow all day, or rode 
on the sledges in plain boots, and with bare 
hands. Nor did they show the least sign 
of feeling it. 

The road was somewhat better the next 
morning as we left Kolare, and the bells on 
our horses' yokes jingled merrily. They 
had rung a dismal peal as we slowly ad- 
vanced the evening before. Not long after 
dark we reached Kengis, the seat of M. 
Eckstrom, proprietor of the neighbouring 
iron mines of Junos Sovando and Svap- 
pavara, who has an iron work here. How 
joyfully does the traveller over these moun» 
tains see the first house ; and how glad ia 
he again to find himself in a region where 
firs are plentiful ! Then no longer ai'e the 
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and not those among whom I have lived, 
my fellow-creatures ? 

These people, though Quans, are not Uie 
fine-looking fellows that the Quans of 
Alten are. The Norwegians, too, are 
certainly superior to them in personal 
appearance. They are generally of a 
sallow complexion ; long thin figures, wrap- 
ped up in grey great-coats, with a green 
or yellow knit sash round the waist. I do 
not think they are much indebted to edu- 
cation. My pocket compass fell on the 
floor at Kolare, and my worthy host, in his 
Zeal to oblige me, lighted a deal splinter 
(for they do not use candles) to search for 
it. He found it, and held it to the light, 
that he might have the pleasure of admir- 
ing it. He stedfastly eyed the two hands, 
but neither moved. He then raised it to 
his ear, and listened, but in vain ; it did not 
tick. He left the room in dumb surprise, 
and I was sorry that my ignorance of the 
only language he could speak prevented 
my giving him an explanation. On the 
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evei^ng of our arrival at Kolare we saw the 

thermometer below zero of Fah. for the 
first time. We wondered more at the man- 
ner in which these people bore the cold 
than at the Laplanders, who are so well 
protected by their peskes, their fur gloves 
and skull komagas. But our drivers here 
walked through the snow all day. or rode 
on the sledges in plain boots, and with bare 
hands. Nor did they show the least sign 
of feeling it. 

The road was somewhat better the next 
morning as we left Kolare, and the bells on 
our horses' yokes jingled merrily. They 
had rung a dismal peal as we slowly ad- 
vanced the evening before. Not long after 
dark we reached Kengis, the seat of M. 
Eckstrom, proprietor of the neighbouring 
iron mines of Junes Sovando and Svap- 
pavara, who has an iron work here. How 
joyfully does the traveller over these moun-- 
tains see the first house ; and how glad is 
he again to find himself in a region where 
firs are plentiful ! Then no longer are the 
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and not those among whom I have lived, 
my fellow-creatures ? 

These people, though Quans, are not the 
fine-looking fellows that the Quans of 
Alten are. The Norwegians, too, are 
certainly superior to them in personal 
appearance. They are generally of a 
sallow complexion ; long thin figures, wrap- 
ped up in grey great-coats, with a green 
or yellow knit sash round the waist. I do 
not think they are much indebted to edu- 
cation. My pocket compass fell on the 
floor at Kolare, and my worthy host, in his 
zeal to oblige me, lighted a deal splinter 
(for they do not use candles) to search for 
it. He found it, and held it to the light, 
that he might have the pleasure of admir- 
ing it. He stedfastly eyed the two hands, 
but neither moved. He then raised it to 
his ear, and listened, but in vain ; it did not 
tick. He left the room in dumb surprise, 
and I was sorry that my ignorance of the 
only language he could speak prevented 
my giving him an explanation. On the 
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evetdng of our arrival at Kolare we saw the 

thermometer below zero of Fah. for the 
first time. We wondered more at the man- 
ner in which these people bore the cold 
than at the Laplanders, who are so well 
protected by their peskes, their fur gloves 
and skull komagas. But our drivers here 
WEilked through the snow all day, or rode 
on the sledges in plain boots, and with bare 
hands. Nor did they show the least sign 
of feeling it. 

The road was somewhat better the next 
morning as we left Kolare, and the bells on 
our horses' yokes jingled merrily. They 
had rung a dismal peal as we slowly ad- 
vanced the evening before. Not long after 
dark we reached Kengis, the seat of M. 
Eckstrom, proprietor of the neighbouring 
iron mines of Junos Sovando and Svap- 
pavara, who has an iron work here. How 
joyfully does the traveller over these moun* 
tains see the first house ; and how glad is 
he again to find himself in a region where 
firs are plentiful ! Then no longer are the 
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and not those among- whom I have lived, 
my fellow-creatures ? 

These people, though Quans, are not the 
fine-looking fellows that the Quans of 
Alten are. The Norwegians, too, are 
certainly superior to them in personal 
appearance. They are generally of a 
sallow complexion ; long thin figures, wrap- 
ped up in grey great-coats, with a green 
or yellow knit sash round the waist. I do 
not think they are much indebted to edu- 
cation. My pocket compass fell on the 
floor at Kolare, and my worthy host, in his 
zeal to oblige me, lighted a deal splinter 
(for they do not use candles) to search for 
it. He found it, and held it to the light, 
that he might have the pleasure of admir- 
ing it. He stedfastly eyed the two hands, 
but neither moved. He then raised it to 
his ear, and listened, but in vain ; it did not 
tick. He left the room in dumb surprise, 
and I was sorry that my ignorance of the 
only language he could speak prevented 
my giving him an explanation. On the 
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evening of our arrival at Kolare we saw the 

thermometer below zero of Fah, for the 
6rst time. We wondered more at the man- 
ner in which these people bore the cold 
than at the Laplanders, who are so well 
protected by their peskes, their fur gloves 
and skull komagas. But our drivers here 
walked through the snow all day, or rode 
on the sledges in plain boots, and with bare 
hands. Nor did they show the least sign 
of feeling it. 

The road was somewhat better the next 
morning as we left Kolare, and the bells on 
our horses' yokes jingled merrily. They 
had rung a dismal peal as we slowly ad- 
vanced the evening before. Not long after 
dark we reached Kengis, the seat of M. 
Eckstrom, proprietor of the neighbouring 
iron mines of Junes Sovando and Svap- 
pavara, who has an iron work here. How 
joyfully does the traveller over these mount 
tains see the first house ; and how glad is 
he again to find himself in a region where 
firs are plentiful ! Then no longer ai'e the 
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and not fhoise among whom I have liTed, 
iny f ellow-creaturea ? 

These people, though Quans, are not the 
fine-looking fellows that the Quftns of 
Alten are. The Norwegians, too, are 
certainly superior to them in personal 
appearance. They are generally of a 
sallow complexion ; long thin figures, wrap- 
ped up in grey great-coats, with a green 
or yellow knit sash round the waist. I do 
liot think they are much indebted to edu** 
ciation« My pocket compass fell on the 
floor at KolarO) and my worthy host, in his 
i^eal to oblige me, lighted a deal splinter 
(for they do not use candles) to search for 
iU He found it, and held it to the Ught, 
that he might have the pleasure of admir- 
ing it. He Btedfastly eyed the two hand^, 
but neither moved. He then raised it to 
his ear, and listened, but in vain ; it did not 
ticki He left the room in dumb surprise, 

c 

and I was sorry that my ignorance of the 
Only language be could speak prevented 
my giving him aa explanation. . On the 



ev^idiig of our arrival at Kolare we saw the 
l&ettiometer below zero of Fah. for the 
firdt time« We wondered more at the mau- 
ler in which these people bore the cold 
than at the Laplanders, who are so well 
protected by their peskes^ their fur glaves 
and skull kotnagas. But our drivers here 
walked through the snow all day» or rode 
on the sledges in plain boots, and with bare 
hands. Nor did they show the least dgn 
of feeling it. 

'Hie road was somewhat better the next 
morning as we left Kolare^ and the bells ^ 
otor -horses^ yokes jingled merrily. They 
had rung a dismal peal as we slowly ad^ 
vanced the evening before. 'Not long after 
dark we reached Kengis, the i^eat of Mi 
Eckstrom, proprietor of the neighbouring 
iron mines of Jimos Sovando and Svap^ 
pavara^ who has an iron work here. How 
joj^fully does the traveller over these moun^ 
tdns see the first house; and how glad is 
he again to find himself in a region where 
firs are plentiful ! Then no longer are the 
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jbalf-green birch faggots doled out to the 
JBre-place, to give forth their mixture of 
smoke aad steam. All i^ inflamn^able, and 
the mass crackles and kindles lip with a 
white cl^u* light, like burning papen 

The morning after our arrival was Kengis 
fair^ and we stopped two days to see it. 
It was held in a small court or quadrangle^ 
of which the diflferent rooms served as shops 
for the merchants who had come there. In 
the area stood the country people, in the 
dress I have before mentioned, and on their 
heads the great hairy caps (of pole*cat 
skin) wjbich they are so fond of. If we 
were to draw aline across the country here 
from east to west, we should find that it 
intersected three different races of meii* 
First the farmers, or Finlanders, who live 
on the low lands about Then the deer 
herdsman, or Laplanders, who wander about 
the mountains ; and beyond theni the 
fishertnen, or Norwegians, who live on the 
coast. The two former of these bring their 
produce, together with the skins of the wild 
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animals they may have catight, to be ex- 
changed principally for brandy and tobacco^ 
and the Laplanders also bring frozen fish 
from the Bea-side. I did not see one skin 
either of the bear or wolf, but there were 
abundance of furs of the squirrel and white 
hare, and a few of the ermine and common 
fox. Cattle and deer are also sold here. 
1 once heard the sound of quarrel behind 
me, and» on looking round, saw two of 
these hairy-caps using violent words and 
gestures ; then they seized each other by 
the collar^ and shook with all their might, 
until the bystanders separated them. I 
learnt that the cause of dispute was a 
hors^ which, after the sale, had turned out 
to be lame. So, in some respects, the little 
world of Kengisgoes on in the same way 
as the great world elsewhere. There were 
to be sold, alsO) many sorts of coarse iron 
goods, such as axes, saws, and knives, be- 
sides lead for bullets, and frozen birds, the 
cock, of the wood, the ptarmigan, and a 
few of the small grouse (tetrao bonasia). 
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Sfxa&. rooms seemed appropriated lo the 
^ale of finery^ such a^ silk handkerchief 
and ribbands of gaudy colours^ strings of 
large beads^ and small , looking-glasses t 
but the crowd of females which blocked up 
these apartments prevented my fully seeing 
what was going on there- There were 
altogether several hundreds of peopld 
assembled. On the afternoon of the third 
day after our arrival at Kengis, we left it to 
visit the Iron Hill of Junos SovandOf wluch 
Ues about fifty miles in a nortb-^west 
direction up the Torneo river,. We in- 
tended to have proceeded from thence to 
Svappavaxa, about thirty miles farther oni 
then to have crossed the mountains with 
deer to Gellivara, and from thence to hdve 
descended the Calix river. Untoward cir- 
cumstanceS) as will soon be seen, prevented 
us. We had an excellent road on leaving 
Kaigis. The many sledges which had 
come to the fair had made it perfectly hard# 
and a slight thaw which had taken place 
the day before, and had yielded to 
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firost, gave ua a glassy surface. It was a 
fine natural rail-road. But it soon came 
on to snow hard, and every step that we 
went, we were dragged on more heavily. 

One who travels in these countries during 
vrinter ha» nothing to fear from cold. That 
is a bugbear which may frighten people in 
southern latitudes, but furs are an effectual 
defence against any extremity of it ; and 
besides, the constitution soon becomes in« 
ured to it The snow, too, that falls with a 
low thermometer, is crisp, and easily shaken 
^. But when the thermometer fluctuates 
to within a degree or two of the freezing 
point, and heavy snow showers fall, th^ 
heat of the body melts enough to drench 
one. We now began to experienpe this. 

The houses on this line of road did not 
sustain the character we had conceived oC 
them from our. journey on the other. Ye^ 
they are large, and, like most of therest^ 
contain a small quadrangle within, whicl^ 
you enter under an archway, on driving up. 
to them. But these were very dirty> an(| 
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crowded with people going to the fair^ A 
bench was commonly extended romid a 
large room, on which^ and on the floor^ 
some ten or fifteen people of both sexes 
Were sitting and talking, or sleeping on 
skins. The only siga of industry I saw 
was a spinning wheel, but it was not moving^ 
From one comer of the room projected a 
large stove, and in the iron hitch which 
was fixed to it burnt a deal sphnter. A 
woman sitting by was obUged to renew this 
every three or four minutes- The heat 
was sufibcating. The Swedish stove is 
not like the Norwegian, which is small, 
ftnd of iron^ and stands out in the middle 
of the room, with an iron pipe for the 
chimney. The other is a square-built little 
edifice, with a wall of brick between one 
and two feet thick, and standing upright 
from the floor to the ceiling. It is a long 
while in getting thoroughly heated, biit 
when once warmed, it continues to give 
but heat for many hours. An iron slide 
near the top, which is drawn out while the 
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fire is burning, and thrust back again as 
soon as the embers have done smoking, 
considerably adds to this effect. On the 
road we met many Laplanders, with laded 
pulkes, going to the fair. At midnight we 
reached Sovando, about thirty miles dis- 
tant, lay before the fire a few hours, and 
then set off for Junes Sovando^ as the mine 
is called. The road now had been but 
little travelled, and it was a complete 
struggle to get on ; but at last we reached 
our point* about fifteen miles off* 

The next afternoon, after dark, we set 
off for Svappavara, but an excessive quan- 
tity of snow had fallen, and the road had 
not been travelled before, this year. We 
had not proceeded more than an English 
mile, before the drivers wanted to turn 
back ; and it was only by dint of brandy 
and entreaties, and occasionally getting 
out to walk ourselves, and helping to push 
our sledges on, that we could induce them 
to continue. When we reached the Calix 
river» the liorses' feet sunk at every step 

N 
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into a bed of half-ifielted spow below thei: 
surface, and at last the ice gaye way with 
pne, and.bis feet sunk to.the bottom^ 
For tuniELtely, the water was not deep; but 
the rider, who had jumped out to, assist 
the horse, was up to his middlfi inlit# la 
nine or ten hours we had accomplished 
twelve nnles to Parakka, a dirty hovel. But 
here every body declared the road to be^ 
impassable, and refused to let their horses 
go with us. Svappavara was then only: 
eighteen miles from us, and the way would 
have been practicable for pedestrians on 
snow shoes; but we were not sufficient 
adepts in the use of them to venture so. 
far. Our next project was to go on with 
deer, but we must have waited several days 
before they could have been got ready for 
us. No other alternative remained but the 
mortifying one of turning our backs upon 
the difficulties, and the next morning we 
retraced our steps to Junes Sovando. . ... j 
It is a great comfort to one who travjelfi' 
here in winter time, to find frozen reiqdeer. 
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meat at most of the cottages be enters. It 
will then bejtr carriage well, and he may 
take a store with hipa. On our way back, 
the snow lay so heavily on the trees, that in 
many places the birches were bent to the 
grouQd, and wq passed under arches thus 
formed by their stems. Even the obstinate 
branches of the Scotch fir felt the weight, 
and drooped gracefully. There were many 
tracks of the ptarmigan and hare in the 
woods, but not one of the wolf, nor had we 
seen any since leaving Muonioniska. Be^ 
tween there and Kautokeino, four or five 
had crossed our road. 
, The morning was clear after our return 
to Junos Sovando, and, for the first time 
since we had left Bossekop, a little bright- 
ness appeared in the sky, as if the sun was 
going to rise. But this did not last above 
an hour or two. The thick haze again 
overspread us, and after travelling through 
incessant snow-showers, during two days 
which hardly deserved that name, we again 
f^Eflcbed Keogis^ There is a particular run 

N 2 
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of fortune in weather, as in every thing 
else. We had experienced a wetter sum- 
mer than had been known for many years, 
and M. Eckstrom now assured us, that 
more snow had already fallen than fell 
in most seasons during the whole of the 
winter. 

We set out the next morning southwards. 
I think the spruce firs, a short way from 
Kengis, were the finest I had ever seen. 
We now changed horses every seven or 
ten miles, and consequently advanced ra- 
pidly. At five in the afternoon we reached 
Pello. We understood that the house in 
which Maupertuis lived is not now standing, 
and no relic remains of him but his name 
scratched on a pane of window glass. But 
we have been sometime on a road that 
reminds us of other names than his. ETere 
passed the entertaining Acerbic and the 
much-lamented Clarke. At four a. m. we 
came to the comfortable inn of Matarang, 
or Ofwer Torneo, and rested there until 
day-light. We were surprised, on setting 
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out again^ to find the population increase 
so much. Farm-houses were scattered on 
either bank of the river, and every thing 
bespoke plenty and comfort. It cannot 
long remain so. The river is now the 
boundary of rival states, and for how few 
years can we calculate on the continuance 
of peace. I have sometimes thought of 
thisy as we entered the large room of the 
post-house, and saw all the family stretched 
at rest in diiOTerent parts of it — father, mo- 
ther, son, and brother^ little dreaming of 
what is hidden in the womb of time. It 
was enough to make us warn them to 
awake — and flee before it was too late — 
before the cannon shot were splitting their 
wainscot beams, and the blazing roof de- 
scended upon their heads. To us, who have 
been used to the happy insular situation of 
England, it appeared like the worst of in- 
fatuation, for people to live on such a spot 
as this. 

In the latter part of our day's journey, 
,tbe . thermometer rose from two to three 
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degrees above the freezing point; and tn^ 
falling snoW that yet attended us Was siKJ* 
ceeded by rain. Late in the evening we 
reached Torneo. Ttis little place, the 
population of which amounts to about fout 
hundred, yet deserves the character Von 
Buch gives of it. But it was Christmas 
time when We were thei^e, and by a strange 
perversity of mind, men everywhere choose 
that season for getting drunk. 

Every body seems to have a title here; 
Where the higher orders set the example, 
it is naturally followed by the lower; and 
their attempts at distinction, without weialth 
to recommend it, are rather rididulousl 
However, all sounded imposing enough till 
the washerwoman came to be dignified to 
Iwel Madame. We wete little aware of 
the crime which we had committed in going 
to the Russian side of the river. We 
4)assed the custom-house at Apparattha, 
after a slight examination of our baggag«, 
and drove up to the post-house thefe* In 
the dQc^-way stood a short £sa man, wlit^, 
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-iai w$ approiached, began coughing and 
•hemming, and strutting about impatiently, 
as if he intended to speak with us. At 
last he inquired of the servant, who was 
standing by the baggage, where we came 
from; and on being told from London, 
bmst forth with a torrent of the most viru- 
lexit abuse against him. He then told a 
«tander-by to fetch the officers. As it was 
showing hard, we begged that our trunks 
might be taken in-doors to be examined ; 
but this was refused us. A white fox skin, 
£ome white hare skins, in all about the 
value of five shillings, with one or two ar^ 
tides of Russian manufacture, which we 
had bought at Hammerfest, were then taken 
Irom us, and we were informed that we 
were to be detained. We asked the people 
at the inn, who it was that had used us so, 
^nd they told us, that he was the com^ 
manding officer, and a nobleman. Some 
l}oars afterwards he sent for us, and, I 
*uppese> having found by our passes that 
^any^suspicions^ against us were unjust, his 
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toge became more moderate, and we parted 
on more friendly terms than we had met. 
Probably the violence of his first attack 
was owing to our being drest in Lapland 
peskes, which are often wom by the pea- 
sants of the country. If it were so, thought 
we, as we journeyed along, what must 
that man have to submit to, who wears a 
peske all his life. Can people, then, won* 
der that the Laplander loves his life in 
the mountains. Even if it were a life of 
wretchedness (which it is not), who would 
hesitate between being a man in misery, 
and being the dog of his fellow-creatures. 
On the 26th of December we once more 
saw the sun, a Uttle beyond Calix, and I 
dare not express the joy with which we 
greeted it. About forty miles before reach- 
ing Umeo, we found the ground nearly 
bare of snow, but the whole country was 
a sheet of glassy ice. Some snow^ they 
said, had fallen, but it had been instantly 
succeeded by rain, and then by froBt* Qa 
the contrary, to the north of Torneo, we 
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Jbad experienced nothing but snow» £Dr 
the first twenty-five days of December. 
Beyond Luleo we saw a party of Laplanders 
for the last time. They were standing on 
some ice by the side of their deer and 
pulkes* He only is a fit judge of their 
demerits, who has watched a flock of deer 
all the winter through upon their dark 
mountains, and never profaned his own lips 
with a cordial After all, they are not worse 
than the rest of the Scandinavians in their 
attachment to ardent spirits, which, pro- 
bably owing to the effects of the climate^ 
seem to have but little injurious effect on 
them. 

Before reaching Sundsvall, we turned off 
j^om the high road to Stockholm at a place 
called Herskog, and took the way to Os* 
tersund. We have suffered nothing in our 
journey through Sweden, but from the in- 
quisitiveness of the people. At every 
jbouse where we stopped to change horses, 
the Ga9tgifwar demanded our passports, 
timd generally looked at us with suspicious 
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eyes until we Imd told bur wliole story, 
then he was perfectly reconciled, and ready 
to do any thing to oblige us. But if we 
resisted inquiry, as we often did, from a 
disinclination to repeat the game tediout^ 
detail, of who we were^ and where we came 
from, he generally shewed something 
of a rude or hostile disposition towards 
Us. We entered a house at one o'clocik iA 
the morning, and, after the usual incpiiries, 
at last succeeded in procuring a light* By 
the help of this we saw, in one part of the 
room, a man smoking a long pipe, the bowl 
^f which rested on a chair that was placed 
near the bed in which he lay. He had 
never drawn the pipe out of his mouth when 
we entered, nor did he do so till our de^- 
parture. Such is the imperturbable did^ 
position of the people. 

The country preserved the same cha^ 
racter till beyond Ostersund, Two or three 
stages after this we began to see the bare 
mountains in the distance to the W. tod 
S^W«^ Aboui three o'clock, A.M., on the 
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Bth of Jaliuary> we reached Luna, the 
Motion near the village church of Are, in a 
harrow valley, enclosed on each side by 
high mountains, and continued our journey 
^et three hours' rest. It was a bright 
iiioonlight night, and the thermometer had 
l}een below zero of Fahrenheit for some 
hours. The mercury was still sinking in the 
only thermometer we had with us, and at 
ten o'clock, a.m., went down into the bulb* 
iBis the scale only extended to 15° below 
«iwo^f Fahrenheit. A strong frost-smoke 
i^ame from the small mountain-stream on 
the side of the road, wherever it was un- 
tipozen. By the time that we had reached 
^kulskestugan, a little after mid-day, the 
doiidb had come over^ and the cold had 
•cona^erably abated. The ascent had been 
.no gradual all the way, that we could hardly 
^have named any particular spot where it 
mtA ptt«eptible^ but we now began to per- 
Imve its effects. The fir trees had become 
OKUireeir, and the birch more abundant. On 
totmway to $ka]«tugan, the last station o& 
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the Swedish frontier, the country frequently 
reminded us of that about Kautokeina 
Here we remained for the night. It is 
reckoned about twenty miles across to the 
fii'st Norwegian station, called Suul, but it 
is probably not above twelve or fourteen^ 
and there is no long or steep ascent after 
Skalstugan. We soon reach the height 
of the pass, and after travelling along it for 
some distance, come to the boundary mark, 
a rude pile of stones, and soon afterwards 
begin to descend. Unfortunately, we had 
no barometer remaining, but the greatest 
height of the road cannot be two hundred 
feet above the limit of spruce firs. We 
meet with them, i^tray and stunted, it is 
true, within a short distance of the highest 
level on the Swedish side, and they re- 
appear directly on our beginning to descend. 
I do not know from what reason it is that 
the Scotch firs fail on each side, at a much 
lower level than the spruce, and we find 
them stunted and unhealthy where the 
latter axe growing luxuriantly. Here we 
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met great numbers of Norwegians con- 
ducting their sledges, laden with fish, to the 
approaching fair at Ostersund. They prin- 
cipally bring herrings, which seem to be a 
favourite food in all the inland part of 
Sweden, through which we have travelled. 
The mountains on each side the pass do not 
appear to rise to any considerable height, 
and I did not see any horns, or spits, which 
generally characterize all the great heights 
we have hitherto seen. After proceeding 
for some distance on the Norwegian side, 
we come to the head of a valley clothed 
with dark fir woods, and by a rapid descent 
reach Suul. The road was now nearly im- 
passable for want of snow, and we advanced 
at afoot's-pace, but through magnificent 
scenery, for the valley was narrow and 
(jlark, and the rocky sides of the mountains 
that enclose it are nearly perpendicular. 
We reached Gamess in the evening, and 
found there a peasant who had just lost his 
h,orse in the river. Having found the road 
bad} he had taken his sledge on the ice^ 
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which had given way, and it was impossible 
liP extricate the animal. The juaster wa^i 
however, con^oHng himself with 4 glaw of j 
brandy. Truly the brandy bottle is in. the 
North like a faithful wife, a companion 
alike of joy and sorrow. As it was useless 
tp attempt going with sledges, we sent our 
baggage on by a car, and followed the 
next morning on horseback. On coming 
to the end of the valley a new scene pre- 
sented itself to us, a broad cultivated plain 
and fields quite clear of snow. It wa&^ 
almost enough to make us doubt that we 
were in the 64th degree of latitude, and on 
the 10th of January. 

From this we see the difPerence in tem- 
perature occasioned by a chain of moun<* 
tains. The warm vnnds which come from 
the sea produce an effect on the coast <^ 
Norway, but they are cooled by passing 
dver the Kiolen range, so that what de* 
scends as rain on their western side becomes 
snow on their eastern, or in Sweden. We 
soon fell into t^e road which we had passed 
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along some months before, at a different 
season, and with different feelings. Levan- 
ger then lay before us, from which we took 
a boat, and alrived at Tronhjem a little 
after midnight. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Hospitality of the city — Lancastrian school—- Munkholm — 
Has not been materially elevated above the level of the 
sea for the last eight hundred years — Regalia— Political 
disputes between the two kingdoms — ^Xhe Cathedral — 
The Theatre — Library — Prisons — Scenery in the neigh- 
bourhood — Rotvold — Leave for the coast — Siirendal — 
Anvigen — The mountain Skole — Molde — Gardens 
there — Scenery — ^Take boat for the south — ^Walderhoug 
— ^People subsist on fish — Difficult passage across 
Stadtland — Ostmanvaag-*Denmark bank note&— Put 
ashore in a storm at the foot of the mountain Homeleor— ' 
Large ancient cross at Korsund — Channel between 
Indre Sulen and Losmoe — ^Bergen. 

We can believe it natural enough, that 
those who live among the wilds of Nord- 
land and Finmark should rejoice to see the 
face of their kind, and heartily welcome 
the stranger that comes amongst them. 
But it is the same here. In the city, and 
in the solitude, the Norwegian character is 
unchanged. With no previous acquaint* 
ance, and but slight introductions, we find 
ourselves much more at home than we 
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should have done on arriving in a part of 
our own country, where we were unknown. 
We are surrounded by friends, who use 
their best endeavours to make our time 
pass pleasantly, and we feel all the while 
that we do not deserve this. We have no 
claim upon their kindness but that of being 
their fellow-creatures. 

General Birch, the Commandant here, 
has succeeded in establishing a school on 
the Lancastrian plan, at which about one 
hundred and fifty boys and sixty girls 
attend. They were nice clean children, 
and had made considerable proficiency. 
When any one shews particular quickness 
of mind, he has an opportunity of con- 
tinuing his education somewhat further. 
The officers of the garrison take an active 
part as teachers. Their country much 
needs this, for in her state of newly-acquired 
freedom, want of information is the great 
evil to be dreaded. The people must not 
only have the spirit to defend their insti- 
tutions from open attack, but the sagacity 

o 
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to defeat thqse who would subvert iUdm by 
intrigue. Education may well be thought 
dangerous to the existence of privileged 
orddrs^ for it makes the excluded clslss S€!6 
correctly the state in which they are 
placed, and enables them to combine to 
free themselves from it^ 

But a further benefit mighty perhaps, 
be reaped from these dational schools 
thafe has yet beeii attended to* Where 
they are general, they give an oppor-' 
turiity of judging of the whole intellectual 
power of the rising generation^ If, thdn; 
the master of each school were anhusilly 
to select a numb^ of his most promising 
pupils, and send them to the capital to 
undergo an examinatioh with those ftotH 
all other pstrts of the country, the tb&d 
highly gifted of the future populaticMf 
Would be showiii It Can barttty be did^ 
|)Uted, that there would be i^ome ptiblitf 
advantage in educating a few of them lit 
the expense of the state. 

On the 17tb of Jtouary we went (»V€fF t^ 
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the little fortress of Munkholm. The 
thermometer had for seyeral days stood 
below 10° Fahrenheit, and there was a 
sttottg frost-smoke on the sea. The tem- 
perature of the . water at the surface we 
foimd to be 39^ There was little worth 
seeibg on the island « One low round 
tower is all the remnant of the Monkish 
tifnes. In a small gloomy chamber within 
this, Griflfenfelt passed his years of cap- 
tivity. We see a diflference for the bettet 
when ^e come to the light comfortable 
rooms in which Falckenskjold, the com- 
panion of Struensee, was a prisoner. Ex- 
amples like these shew that humanity is 
making progress in the world. A century 
and a half elapsed between the periods of 
their confinement ; and what was fitting at 
one time was unworthy of the civilization 
of the other. It is so universally. If we 
see a nobleman's castle five hundred years 
old, we are, perhaps, shewii the place 
where the tournament tiras held, but there 

is always a dismal place for prisoners. 

■ 
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Look at his modern house, and there may 
be found much to admire, but there is no 
dungeon. 

The history of this small island weighs 
strongly against the rise of Scandinavia, as 
a general proposition. Its area is not 
greater than that of a small college, and by 
the official survey, its highest point is said 
to be twenty-three feet above mean high- 
water mark (that is, the mean between 
neap and spring tides). An extreme spring 
tide may rise three feet higher, thus leav- 
ing twenty feet for the highest point. But 
the Swedish rate of rise is stated at forty 
inches in a century. Now, a. d. 1028, or 
eight hundred years ago, a monastery was 
founded here by Canute the Great, and in 
995 (thirty-three years before that) it was 
in use as a common place of execution, and 
the famous Hagen Hlade Jarl's head was 
nailed to a gibbet there. Take the first of 
these periods, 1028. Then 40 x 8 = 320 
inches, or 26 feet 8 inches. So that the 
rock must then have been below high-. 
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water inark» according to this supposition. 
It is not likely that in such a state it would 
have been chosen as the site of a building. 

Through the kindness of Count Trampe 
we were gratified with a sight of the 
EegaUa. There is a fine large jewel in 
front of the crown, nearly two inches long, 
and which, from its yellowish green colour, 
is probably a topaz ; the rest of the stones 
of any size are of the usual colour and 
appearance of amethyst, topaz, and prase, 
with some small emeralds. Upon the top 
is set a small cross of amethysts. 

There are now continual bickerings be- 
.tween the king and his Norwegian subjects. 
Yet all those with whom I have conversed 
have spoken most highly of him, and at- 
tributed all his unpopular measures to his 
Swedish counsellors, adding a fervent wish 
that he were king of Norway alone, and 
lived among them. But they would say, it is 
not to be expected but that a man should 
be contaminated by the opinions of those 
about him. These differences are the more 
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io be regretted, as one seeft no {^obaJble 
jend to them, except, indeed, by the con- 
quest of Norway by the Swedes, or by the 
assimilation of the constitutions of the 
two kingdoms ; and neither of these events 
are to be calculated upon. The constitution 
of the Norwegians was founded upon the 
basis of " No exclusive privileges,** ** Equal 
justice to all/' They call hereditary rank 
among subjects the great exclusive privi- 
lege, in comparison of which all otbeir 
monopolies and privileges are but as drops 
of water to the ocean^ It seems, indeed, 
to have been the object of the Norwegians' 
peculiar aversion. With them, to ennoble 
one class frqpi their birth, is to degrade the 
rest from their birth, as honour is only a 
relative distinction ; and if we consider that 
the laws of heraldry, as acknowledged in 
many states, expressly consign to ignominy 
the greater portion of the population, it is 
not easy to deny the truth of their con- 
clusion. However that may be, we only 
mean to state in their defence that they 
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are not theorists nor innovators. They 
hjEure only reverted to the old constitution 
of their country, as it existed in the time 
^ Harald Haarfager, when the Jark, or 
vEarls, and Herser, or Dukes, were only 
officers of the crown. 

This dislike to aristocracy is heightened 
by its prevalence among the Swedes, their 
ancient enemies, whom they yet look upon 
much as the uninformed English do upon 
the French, or as the English did upon the 
Scotch a hundred years ago. They combine 
the two causes. It is Norway and Freedom, 
against Sweden, Aristocracy, and Oppres- 
sion. Such a people may be over-run, but 
their complete subjugation must be diffi- 
cult. Some of the royal propositions have 
been unanimously rejected by the Storth- 
ihing. The whole assembly was tried, and 
there was not found one false one among 
them. And it is something to say that, in 
so many breasts, no lurking hope of reward 
prevailed, that no tongue had a piece of 
^ sophistry ready to justify the desertion of 
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, their country. It makes one augur well 
of Imman nature. The example of Eng- 
land and Scotland may be cited as a proof 
that national animosities will in time sub- 
side ; but there the constitutions were 
similar. The aristocracies of the two 
countries were brought together by the 
Union, and consequently formed societies 
and connexions which cemented the tie. 
Here nothing of the sort can happen. 

We did not think much of the cathedral 
church* The western end is a tolerable 
specimen of Gothic architecture ; but this is 
unused, and suffered to fall to decay. The 
eastern shews no regular method of con- 
struction, and on the inside it is built up with 
boxes, like a theatre. But with Gothic 
remains an Englishman is apt to be a 
fastidious animal, he sees so little in other 
countries of what he meets with every day 
in his own* 

The theatre itself here is small, but 
fitted up in good taste* We wonder, after 
we have examined it, how the simple 
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materials of which it is composed should 
have been arranged so as to produce, their 
effect. The actors are amateurs, and (I do 
not know why) they and their audience 
remind one more of the members of a great 
family than of the public of a city. Legis- 
lators, merchants, officers, and function- 
aries, all contribute in turn to the common 
amusement. 

There is nothing remarkable, at least 
nothing of first-rate interest, in the collec- 
tion of the Scientific Society. The theo- 
logical part of the library is good, and they 
have also some manuscripts (principally 
letters) of the kings of Norway, of old 
date. There are also some good specimens 
of minerals and stuffed birds ; but, as the 
thermometer was a trifle above zero Fah- 
renheit, when we went to the rooms, and 
there were no fires in them, our observa- 
tions were but cursory. 

Count Trampe, the younger, was kind 
enough to take me over the prisons, of 
which^ as head of the police, he has the 
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Buperiniendence. That to which suspected 
persons are committed for trial is close 
and dismal in the extreme^ even more 
so than the one where the criminals are 
confined who are sentenced to hard labour, 
and both are marked by a deplorable want 
of cleanliness. But this is to be expected 
among negligent people, like the Nor- 
wegians, who will take little trouble about 
any thing. I was unfortunately prevented 
from seeing the (tugt hiius) house of 
correction. About sixty are confined in it, 
and nearly the same number in slavery, 
as it is called. As capital punishment is 
never carried into efiect, except in the case 
of the most atrocious murderei's, this num- 
ber is of course considerably augmented* 

The scenery about Tronhjem is not 
striking, but at times we see great variety 
and beauty in it. It is not seen to ad- 
vantage in rough weather, for it has no 
great features in it; bold hdghts, wide 
forests, and troubled seas, are alone suited 
to such circumstances ; but look up (he 
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&o&d oa a bright fiunsbiny day, aia4 see th^ 
wlute sail lying on the calm water, and the 
faotastio shapes of the blue, low hills that 
bound it in the distance, with the broad 
•valley on its southern side, full of Ufe and 
^tivation, and it is enough to make ohq 
tell old Lady Nidaros^ that she has grown 
quite young and handsome again. Then, 
beyond this valley to the east, Ues Rotvold, 
hid in its beautiful woods : but I must, not 
suffer myself to speak of Rotvold; who 
that has had the pleasure of being there, 
and experiencing the kindness of its owner. 
Count Trampe, and his - amiable ^uxiily^ 

■ 

would not be tempted to pass a partial, 
aay, an extravagant judgment upon it f 

I left this city, in which I could now 
number many friends, before djsiylight on 
the morning of the 16th of February •^ Th6 
way was bad for want of snow ; and in 
crossing ice that was imperfectly frozeh, 
the sledge sunk deep in the water. The 
character of the country remains the same^ 
being that of }ow hills covered with fir^ 
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with naiTow valleys between, under culti- 
vation. After dark we reached Moe, and 
passed the night there. As we journeyed 
up the valley the next morning, we saw 
the Meldal copper-work, a short distance 
from Moe. I was not beforehand aware 
of its lying directly in my route ; and as I 
had now sent my baggage on, and a mes- 
senger to order horses, I did not stop there. 
A group of summits soon appeared before 
us, rising far above the firs and birch, 
which is called Reise Field. Past this 
runs the Oerkedal, or valley of the Oerkel 
River, in which we were now travelling. 
At Fandrun we saw an upright stone, pro- 
bably a bautesteen, or monumental stone, 
about eight feet high. It had, however, 
no carving or inscription on it, and the 
top appeared to have been broken off. 
We turn off into the Meldal (that is, the 
Mellem dal, or dale, between the others)^ 
before coming to Garberg, and shortly 
afterwards into the Siirendal, which runs 
to the west. The road yet continues to 
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rise till we get almost to the limit of firs, 
though it never goes above them. 

We hear of the Kiolen mountains that 
separate Sweden from Norway, and that 
gives us the idea of a narrow chain ; but the 
truth is, that from the Swedish frontier to 
the Western Ocean, is a succession of moun- 
tains, the highest of which are sometimes 
on the coast itself. Tronhjem lies in one 
of the principal valleys, and Christiania in 
the other. The rest of the dales, generally 
as deep as they are broad, look like cuts 
once made to let ofi^ the water, and now 
inhabited at the bottom by ma;n- Some- 
times a lake fills it instead; and as we 
approach the sea, a fiord. 

The snow now lay deep, but the course 
of the river was marked by a continuous 
pile of large plates of ice several feet broad, 
and above a foot thick, heaped up on it. 

We set out from Haanstad the next 
morning, and entered the neat little house 
at Siirendalsoren, as the good old lady 
was employed at her religious books. She 
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had k pleasant rooM looking oveir the 
water, and a small garden full of cherry-^ 
trees. • 

We soon' etnbarkedj with a fine easc 
wind in otir favour ; and oii rounding the' 
first point saw in the S.E. the ToedahlshoM^^ 
It is an assemblage of peaks and shsirp 
edges, rising probably to the height of be- 
tween three and four thousand feet, cif ft 
similar character to what we have Seen all 
Over the north, from Bodoe to the Lyflu 
gfens. It seems to be the end of the snowy 
range that probably extends from the 
Dovrefieldt. To the west the heights be- 
come less. 

Horses were not ready when I came td 
Anvigen in the evening, and I sat down in 
the great room at the post-house. Ther€? 
were four grown-up girls, all pretty, and in 
this part of Norway most are so. They 
have often hazel eyes, their faces of a 
good oval, and without that coarsen^* 
which is so apt to spoil k rosy beauty in* 
poverty. These four, with some children^ 



began a dance,^ while a stout lad scraped 
a fiddle for them. My presence was no 
interruption to their mirth, and I passed a 
feasant evening in contetbplating it. 

I bate never received an incivilitjr ftotn. 
any of these peasatttry. GenerfitUy, when 
they heard 1 was an Englishman, they 
<|yestioned me about my country, and about 
such customs of it as toight be particularly 
stipposed to interest them, such as the 
reaping and sowing there. But their ques^ 
tions were always put without impertinence, 
and their attentions were always those of 
me man td another* How diflferent from 
their bought obsequiousness elsewhere!. 

I was noticing, as we passed from Istad to 
Eidejf the iiext morning, the extraordinary 
form of et mountain called Skole, on the 
southern side of thd fiord. It carinot be 
less than three thousand feet high, and 
appeared to be a solid mass in a rounded 
dr pap shdpie. Yet this is «t deception j as 
We advance fttrther, we see thctt it is iid^ 
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thing but the crust of a mountaia open 
towards the fiord* The crater appeared so 
complete^ that I could not at first resdst 
the impression that it was artificial. The 
rest of the land near it is mostly low. 

The weather to-day was tempestuous^ 
and at times, the squalls of wind, with hail, 
were almost overpowering. It pleased me, 
in the midst of this desolation, to recognisie 
a stunted oak-bush or two among the 
birches, and afterwards some hazels. Th^y 
told me of old friends and home, as dis- 
tinctly as if they had spoken. 

We reached Molde in the evening. Its 
situation is striking. Built on the side of the 
ridge that slopes down to the fiord, it com- 
mands a view of the snowy Alps that line- 
the whole of its southern side, aad are.th^ 
north-western boundary of the DovrefieldjU 
I do not remember such a long-extende4 
range of peaks, and pinnacles, and shat* 
tered ridges, except perhaps in the Lofod^ 
dens. And here one rank peeps out from 
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behiifii^another, until they are lost in the 
distance, and as they misc with the white 
dauds, we fancy them Uke hanging cities or 
fortresses in the air* Amoi^ them, Roms- 
dahl^s Horn appears conspicuous, which 
(Stands at the extremity of the Romsdahl, a 
TaHey that extends all the way up to Tofte* 
The houses here appear to be more com- 
fortable than in the north* Most are sur- 
rounded by little gardens, with apple and 
cherry trees in them, and are, moreover, not 
«o near the ocean but that firs will grow 
around, though scantily* 

: The people of Norway say, that they 
who have not seen the Bergenstift have 
aeen little or nothing of the beauties of 
their country. It was partly from this that 
I was induced to take my course to the 
Westward from Tronhjem, instead of going 
by the usual route to England. I stayed 
two days at Molde, and on the third em- 
barked in a boat for the south, on the 
fiord, which was steaming like a great 
cauldron, but I unfortunately had not a 
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thermometer left. The spits or 
as they are called, do not reajch near to 
the open sea, as in the north. There is a 
broad fringe of high land between them 
and the water. We rapidly neared Wal- 
derhoug, with a strong north wind* Scat- 
tered habitations istand on many of the low 
rocks as we pass along, but of the same 
sort as in the north. Man, along this coant^ 
is really Uke a great sea-ooot, that makes 
its nest just above high-water mark. Hi« 
neighbour is the diver, and both push out 
for the fishing-ground together every morn- 
ing; We must not expect to find here 
such a creature as feeds upon the orange 
and the grape; but make allowance for 
stem necessity, and he too has his viitoeft, 
and perhaps his pleasures. If he had not 
sensual enjojnnent, he has less of seMi^ 
ness, less of all the train of evils, of which 
it is the fertile source ; and the fierce cli-^ 
mate, which ill-uses him without, the moife 
endears him to his home, and to every 
thing belonging to it. 



. 7^9 Q09^% k^ the fiome »ppeArAOQe all 
ibf^ wfty ^oQgt lo a S.E. direotion from 
•Valderboug, lies Vflrtel* Horo, ttas bigbest 
9fQ>hBA yet «eea. It in near twenty EJng* 
li02i miles; from the shore. We caa wi^ 
di£Sculty guess . the height of my of these 
poiatsi for soow At this tim^ of the year 
lies every where, and fir? near Uie wide 
9ea Q^e. EUi i)nc§rtaiQ criterioq. Wa}der« 
hoi^ lies within the large low idand q( 
Vlderoe) and o^osite it is the little port 
of AalJesund* On my going up to th§ 
l^oestgiv^gaard, iEuid presenting myself to 
my good host, '* So, you are an £nglislv> 
Bjasb" said he $ '* I suppose come to inquire 
about lohst(?rs/' } afterwards found the 
trade in these ereatures with ^Upndcm is »o 
gr^t} th^^t^ all the way from 3tadt Land to 
Irfftdenees, an Ekiglishman a^ ^ devpijrey 
,of lobsters are almost syooftywous %^n»n, 
I preferred the trouble ci 4;^osiiijg th^ 
iithmu^ at Hareid I^ndi to gQVig . im!(m 
ihe 0peft *e4 to Stadt l^asd, mi JPfimg 
the mji. of 9f wettings Th& sjsow hy m 
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deep, that it was with difficultly th&^litCld 
animal ynbo drew my sledge could floander 
throuj^h it. On the other side, At Ulvston^^ 
vig, we saw before tis an archipelago ^fdf 
low islands, and steered through them foi^ 
some miles to Moltemyren« *» » 

I had a hard sthiggle to cross Stodt LsUld 
the next day. There are two ways* over, 
an inner one, called MandsEid,- and an 
outer one, called Drage Bid, whioh^ > lufm^ 
ferred. It is not above four or &i»' mtlte 
across, but the road rises several hundred 
feet, and the consequence of its running ia 
a hollow between more elevateid parts tof 
the ridge, is, that the snow drifts into it» 
and lies very deep there. It hadi hot been 
crossed befbrd, except by people on-smw 
tshoes. Probably* the gi^eatei^ height^^^f 
the Peninsula is between seven himdred 
and one thousand feet, and the Bomrhem 
side is a line of precipice along its whole 
extent. You come to Drage by a stieifep 
desdent, where a few scattered rocks break 
the force of the sea^ enough to allow n 



boat/ tQ IfitkAi '. ; It would, be woitb a J;ri|Ujptg^ 
99i!ri6o& of p0r9o«;S^ con^fpfl^ to. oomejbere 
in:06ni^ o£ the wiJit(^gale$^,an^ seigribiQ 
IftrongBputhrwefiit batter this Stadt Laad^ 
If }ha»tm&i to> cross the wide bay tp Qstt 
manvaagt before lught, if pos^iblejas I <QR$t 
oAbervris& have been detailed at the. fish- 
,«sman'9 hjut on the shore. h 

fii UjponSaloe* near Ostmanvftag, are the 

rea^alQa [of i an an^ie&t mona^ry ; but the 

^aw beg^n in the evening after my arriyajl^ 

iand preventedmy stirring out th«f oext day. 

A poor woman can^ to me here,; with two 

^ theiold pc^er dpUaxs of bankrupt Pen- 

madL' They were, Bho said, ;the savings 

of her labour, and aft^r she h^4 kept th€d3» 

^ some years, people tpld jher: Xhaj; they 

Iwert^: wortii: nothing.; . • Shfr thought, . hqw- 

ijevbiujtfaa^i^^his jw^iQqt l^e^ aiid; tl^^tin 

(Some' part of *be wojrld they must yet re- 

taiti^'theix value, if ahe<50uld.but jfiijd whe^e* 

The cry/ of the suflFering poor is like that 

ipf tfaeidDowniiigiman in a rush of waters 

i& not heard; People yet wonder at 
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Hie grand palaces o^ Cope&hageH) and ttd 
606 kfidWsl OF cards who paid fof the bttildiilg; 
th^nt. It was bldtt^g bafd thd' flibifttiilg 
afte^, wiiieti I teft the dOmfoftabte roof tbtlt 
had ghelteted me,, aad with fottr ntdut 
jxfwe^ endeavoured to paak onwafds* Wd 
succeeded in i^ttching the Skatestr5iBaieti> 
that Ues at the foot of th4 lofty H(»lieleh^ 
b¥ft heire thd fu^ of the tide, and the wind 
agamgt it* had f aisod to much sea, that 
our boat took in a good deal of watef» U, 
Was inipoBsible to contend againsi the 
istonn any longer» and W6 put ash^NNi at 
the fishi^liian's hut beni^ath th^ pt^ipic6. 
The old man and his tons were me^ng 
tod nets j while th& mother and daughters 
catded and spun» ^ busy a^d tinging* 
Homden has the chdrdiCt^ of bdng th« 
Mghest point on the coast b^iwe^n Tfon<' 

hjem dnd Bergen, and the narrow obanod 
#tins at the base of its black and iMs»iv« 
•precipices. ' 

In trateliing in Norway in winter, ottt 

id oll^n struck with the b^aUty of -the 
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frozen waterfalls, but I had not yet seen 
them %o fine as here. It ivas really father 
Atlas, and his icy beard, *^ glacie rigens/' 
With a larger boat, and two additional 
hands, we made another trial as soon as 
day dawned on the following morning. On 
rounding the point, and coming into the 
channel on the east side of Homelen, we 
saw on the main a vast line of dark preci- 
pice, extending for several miles, but we 
could see no summits* The flying mists 
hid every thing at the height of a few 
hundred feet above the sea. We had 
another day's fight against the same southr 
erly wind and rain, after leaving Fiirresund. 
It is to be seen hereabouts how much 
nearer the firs will approach the ocean than 
in the north. They are only Scotch firs, 
however^ The spruce fir left us a long 
way befdre reaching Molde, and it is said 
that there is only one wood of them in the 
whole of the Bergenstift. Inland rose Alps, 
r with mists on them, all the way to Saue- 
aund, and these mists settled so thick into 
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the .jritany ildl-eb and'' creeisii^' > thiot ..= mnnsf ■ 
looted .wftUy^daft.. Wef«edtlm>*gl»' 

a numbet df sfliall Islferid^ after teav^n^ 
Sauesmid, onvotife bfwhifeh th^' KbtitM' 
Gaard sta»ds> and behind is a ^one '^toi^ ' 
of silver-white mida Blattj, about twdvfe' 
feet Mgb^ and four in breadth. Nothing is ' 
Jknown of it^ history, but it has #tocldi thefe 
for ! centuries ^ amoiAg^ the troubled elemente; 
the emblem 'of ^ bencJVwfenee and^^peafcte'.' ' 
How grand was the sight of the two great 
masses of Indre Sulen and Losmoe, which 
seemed as if they had been spUt asunder. 
And as we enter the channel between then:^ 
and look closer at the huge blocks that overr 
hang us, we see that they are a compound 
of the remains of other rocks (grauwacke)# 
a part of those foundations of the earth 
that *^ as a vesture have been folded up, and 
changed." These terminate with the Sogne 
Fiord. After crossing that, we wind again 
among a vast extent of low rocks, and see 
nothing of any high land, except far in the 
distance to the east. The fifth day after 
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loaviDg Ostmanvaag we had a fine northerly 
wind, and approached Bergen with a fleet 
of cft^er boats, laden with wood, hay, .&c. 
before dark we descried the distant city at 
the. edge of the water, in the south-eastern 
angle of ,a land-locked bay, five or six 
English miles across in every direction. 
Behind it rise some hills of no great height^ 
but .which give a pleasing eflfect to the 
houses which are built on its slope. 






CHAPTEE VIII, 

Manner of living at Sergen — Situation of it — ^Prisdns — 
Mtui«lini— ^Uttudiis Uiere-«*«LeiiVe Bergen for OiMh-^ 
Boat nearly sunk in a fctOrtn in the Erkeland Fidrd^^ 
!Put ashore at a fisherman's hut — ^The great Hardanger 
Fiord — Strandebarme— Hurricane — Ullensvang — Gla- 
ciers of the great Fpige Fonden^-^reach the £i Fiord««- 
Perilous ascent over the Borriar mountain to the great 
Voring waterfall — Meet with peasants going to cross th^ 
table land on snow shoes — Vossevang — Gudvang — 
Leerdal — Justedal glaciers — Frithiof — ^The Horungerne 
—Arrive at Christiania. 

The town, however, after we have once 
entered it, cannot be compared either with 
Tronhjem or Christiania. There, are wide 
streets, crossing each other at right angles, 
and low neat houses on both sides ; here, 
we have to wind through a labyrinth of 
narrow lanes, and a stranger who once quits 
sight of his own door, is in luck if he has 
not to hire a man to show him the way 
home again. Tronhjem and Christiania 



mi situated in >vaUey» broad, and tolcfrably 
fertile $ but thin place, built open bard 
MckSf has a population of neat eighteen 
thdusatid souls, who subdst, like a colony 
of otterg) upon fish. We do not see bread» 
Of flei^) &t fruit) carried about, but meet 
every notr and then a dirty boy, dragging 
along by the gills a monster half as large 
as himself. Yet the situation midway be*- 
tween the two long Sogne and Hardanger 
Fiords is not without its advantages. These 
«eive as canals to convey to it whatever 
ibming produce and fbel can be raised 
throughout a wide extent of country. The 
waiit of this last is particularly felt along 
the coastj where the timber does not grow 
thickly^^ and long carriage makes it el>- 
peaeive. There are ao regular fortifica- 
liotis here as at Tronhjem^ only some bat^ 
tefies fronting the sea. Abeve two hundred 
boys, and dne hundred and fifty girls, are 
^tructed at the Lancastrian school. The 
«ftifiber of criminals in slavery is sitty. 
Thd Iferge torn, in which ihey were aH 



wbrfdrig Was Kght, cle^ifti jyttd ^ell^J^ted; 
almost toa mttck so to be a pttfliisfaHJ«rt't 
and the treatment of the Tugt Httte is 80 
mild, that, among ^^ thirty-five the*e,iHi^ 
^wo or three old meti Who have petitionfliji 
the police to be allowetj to remaiii W it* 
This is carrying huniatiity somfewhat^t<rd 
far, ' Let ts spare ^Hd paihsf to' leatd tiiah^ 
kind by the worthiest of the twb limStiVes 
that influence them— the hope of ^rciwsU?^. 
But whatever punishment mu^ be hdd tef 
course to, should be known as such>^d 
dreaded. However, it speaks in ho siAaJft 
degree in favour of a population, oV«r 
whom such slight coerciou is ne^essaupy.^ i^ 
The theatre is on the same footing ^as lb 
the two other cities. The house is in the 
same neat and simple taslie as-tft Ttkinbj^fi^ 
but not equally well-shaped, ' fceing^' tatk^ 
too long for its breadth; Bedideis,^ fftie 
population is almosi toa great for a coai-- 
pany of amateur actors and their atidi^t^^. 
It is no longer the party of friends' Wbo 
have known each other the ^est" paW^^^ 
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tti^flive^; b^t tlie spirit and the wish to 
|)lf)a$d. I9ust.be pruoed down into correct- 
nesfi^ JSifid ^ thus ( loses the animation which 
fe^Qflyi made it . attractive. It is, proba- 
tijr 9f^ this account, that Bergen . alto- 
gether ia less pleasing. It is less na- 
tional, and has i^ore of a bad imitaticm 
x^v foreign capitals abqut it, a fault' which 
WQ^tT)3/Muetiniea;8ee in Christiania. It is^ 
h^Wffwr^r a. iQetropolisr to the whole 
{>^ople on the coast as f^ as Vardehuus, 
fWiho know and care little about what, is 
igoing on at Christiania. Bergen is the 
^ntre point, which alike attracts the in- 
dustry of the men, and the love of pleasure 
in the women, 

^H A. museum is now being formed here, 
Ulidevtb^ care of the late Stift Amtmand 
Ghfriistie- It was but two or three yeacs 
«mce that he proposed to his countrymen 
to- contribute to it^ Every one gave what 
he. had, and exerted himself to procure 
^ore> sap that the collection soon ^ew 
large enougb te fill a^handsome room. . Its 
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prmdpal hches are ancient T6Tcmv» ipf ibe 
country, which have been dug up sA dU^ 
ferent times, luch as Ipearrheads anft 
kmves pf flint, &c. There is a remarkal^ 
^M painting ixi wood, from a church ili 
the Sogne Fiord. Stift Amtmand Christie 
esteemed it to be seven or eight hundred 
years old* The subject is one of the ancient 
legends ot the churoh, which is related in 
an inscription round it* iu the old Norslo^ 
or Icelandic tongue. There was, too, a 
bmen urn, containing the ad,e» of a ]«•, 

I 

which had been taken out of a large mound 
(or grav^hoie, a» it is here called) cm m 
island near Waldethoug. And this circuBftr 
stance gave it an additional interes^t to ati 
Engli3hinan9 as it seemed Ul^e the yery one 
which had been so lately inimortdJized in 
his native tongnet found ^ sle^^ing on tSu^ 
solitary shore/' Wretched mortality lay 
in the shape of a few handfuls of burnt and 
x^rumfoled bone^ and upon it the gold ring 
to propitiate Odin^ or rather a triple aoil of 
pure-gold wire, about as thick as a craik 
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qiiiUt and hriglit as though it had that day 
come from the hands of the burnisher* . 
♦ There is also here one of the Runic 
stones, which are occasionally found in the 
different parts of the country. It is an up^ 
right slab of slate, about seven feet faigh^ 
two across, and three inches thick. At first 
sight this thick edge appears to* be only 
grooved or ribbed with a number of trans* 
verse straight lines. But on a neareir in- 
spection, we see one or two slanting taflt 
attached to each of these. The whole is 
read thus :— 

AHLANTB RIST RUNAR THT&A 

Arlantr cut Rones these 

On ihe oth^fy 

MAPTIR FADUR ALtjM. 

After (in memory of his) Father Alumr 

^is stone was brought from* Etne^ ia 
Sundhordelehn, six miles south of Bergen. 
The great grandson of the Arlantr, here 
mentioned, is supposed to have fallen is 
war with Sverw/ 
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We found the Amtmand himself busy in 
arranging the collection* He was for some 
time distinguished as a speaker in^ the: 
Storthing, but declining health induced 
him to relinquish public life. He now em^ 
ploys his. time in the study of antiquities; 
and in the management of his in&at 
museisn; to; the last yet useful to his 
country* * 

TMt Bergen on the StL of March» and 
in the middle of the thaw pursued my way 
towards Ous. There was nothing remaj^kr 
able in the scenery. Some of the country 
hqus^s . of the merchants looked neat apd 
pretty, . but were rather bare of trees:.. I 
had often remarked the mild disposition of 
the country people, but never saw it exr 
emphfied fio strongly : as to^y. • ^ Poor 
thing,^' Baid the man, who was driving me 
from Safteland, to his horse, <^ the way is 
heavy for ,it. It really perspires. I h^ 
rathwdrag your sledge myself, thanthwt 
my horse should, over a road so free from 
snow."^ He then began to unharness the 
animal, in spite of my protestations, but 
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TrHliug^y ^ent to the nearest cottage and 
pmcnred me a riding horse» and two meii 
to' ciarry my things. 

i Notwithstanding the law which gives a 
claim on the estalte to the younger children^ 
the.coniforts of the people appear to vary 
with the quality of the soil. Where that is 
tolerable^ vre meet with clean and roomy 
fiarm-houses, but the small fishermens' huts 
ambng^ the rocks are little, better thaq Fin 
gtois. . There was one of this sort at Ous^ 
¥ritha holein the roof to tet out the smoke^ 
aiid closed with a bladdery after the northern 
&shion» whenever the fire was not lighted^^ 
Hiis is only done to cook their victuals, for 
the whole family in so small a room keep^ 
the air suflBiciently warm withbut it. I 
d%aged a boat the next morning to tiake 
rate to Strandebkrm, in the Hardanger Fiotd^ 
and found, as I had often before done, that 
those who were not able to get a livelihood 
bf fishing, were chartered to convey the 
traveller* My crew consisted of two de- 
fflfepit old men and a boy, and with these I 
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once more embarked^ while the others^ 
strong and able inen> were pnlling out to 
their fishing ground. 

We advanced about a Norwegian mile to 
the point called Vines, across theSamnaag^ 
Fiord. By this time the wind, which had 
been blowing hard from the south, increased 
so much, with heavy rain, that they ran the 
boat ashore, and quietly told me that they 
must wait until it moderated. We walked 
up to the cottage near the beach, but it was 
of the most wretched and dirty kind* It was 
better to encounter the elements at once^ 
than to run the chance of being fixed there 
for some days, which at this season toight 
have been the case. As they could not 
take rae the way that I had intended, I 
prevailed upon them to sail with the fydi 
wind up the Biorne and Erkeland Fiords^ 
that I might continue my way by land firom 
the latter. As we again stepped into the 
boat, I remarked that they had better take 
some beach pebbles for ballast, but they 
answered that the distance was so short> 
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they could do without them. We soon had 
to think this reply providential. 

In leaving, for the last time, such a coast 
as this, one naturally calls to mind the 
variety of scenes he has witnessed in iti^ 
many hundred miles. I was roused from 
such thoughts, and from my uncomfortable 
situation, by a violent rush of water into the 
boat, and the scramble of the men to the 
windward side. She righted as the squall 
passed, half full of water, but with her sail 
yet standing. Before the men could pull 
it down, another squall laid her flat. She 
righted again, now full to the benches, 
but being quite light, did not sink. We 
soon baled all out, and proceeded with 
oars. The truth was, that the old creature 
who, with half-paralyzed hands, held the 
rope that was to pull down the sail, had 
been too slow and feeble for his office. 
Let those who have had the patience to go 
through this detail, remember never to sail 
in these boats without at least one able 
hand ; then there is no danger. 

Q2 
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The hut at the bottpm of the Erkeland 
Fiord was no better than the last, but we 
Were now content to remain there. They 
gave me some dry straw to he on, arid my 
apartment adjoined that of the goats, whose 
plaintive cries and tinkUng bells, joined to 
the thundering sound of a neighbouring 
waterfall, amused me the night through. 

Early the next morning I went on 
horseback through the romantic valley 
to the east. The heights increase . as we 
advance, and their character becomes more 
distinct, being that df huge masses, with 
valleys like rents in them. The road lay 
among scattered trees, of which many were 
stunted oaks and ashes. As we reached 
the top of the small ascent which separated 
us from Eiestoe, we saw before us the 
narrow Mundheim dale, and beyond it the 
mountains on the southern side of the great 
Hardanger Fiord, gray in the mists and 
distance. The ice was yet firm on the 
small lake like a basin below us, though 
it had thawed all round the edges ; so we 
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laid planks^ from the land to it, and walked 
over. We were once again among the 
grandest of the Earth-bom, as we jrode 
through the Mundheim dale, with cliffs 
overhanging, and white rills descending. 
But who can name them all ? 

Tpif yap %i\iai uai roLwa^vpat Oxs^ytvoEi. 

We had a pleasant sail from Mundheim 
to Strandebarm, which lies in a bay on the 
north side of the Fiord, and were gladly 
welcomed into the neat Uttle parsonage 
there. In the dale here, which runs to th^ 
northward, the cliffs project so much, that 
it is wonderful that they do not fall. We 
left Strandebarm in the morning, and scud- 
ded up the Fiord before the gale. It is a 
broad channel, but the mountains are so 
high, that no regular wind, and only gusts, 
can reach it. The clouds hurried over, 
thickly charged with hail, and high above 
one of the precipices a soaring eagle met 
them. Feeling their fury on the sea, I 
could not but wonder how the bird could 
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play his part so well» and face the storm as 
he did with his wings motionless. It blew 
a hurricane by intervals, by the time that 
we had reached Utne, at the base of the 
Folge Fonden. The table land on each 
side here is between three and four 
thousand feet high, precipitous, or a steep 
slope, and the squalls descended from it in 
a. way I had never yet experienced. The 
men thought it unsafe to use any sail, and 
we went on with oars ; yet when the squalls 
came, their united strength was insufficient 
to keep the boat straight. We saw their 
efifects before they reached us, as they 
hurried down the mountain, tearing up 
volumes of snow, and whirling it aloft 
Then came the dark line on the water, and 
the white mist above it from the spray that 
had been raised ; then for a few seconds we 
<;ould hardly hear or see any thing, and 
then again all was still. Though knowing 
myself safe, except, indeed, a whirlwind 
had torn the boat out of water, I could not 
view the scene without alarm, nor listen to 
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the hoUow sounds like distant thunder^ in 
the precipices aboYe« 

When I reached the parsonage at Ul? 
lensYang, and heard Proust Hertzberg's 
stories of the destructiye effects of these 
ipfhirlwinds, I thought myself well out of 
them. Proust Hertzberg is well known 
for his study of meteorology. His ob- 
servations, aided by those of others, bid 
fair to raise that science from the hopeless 
state in which it has hitherto lain, and 
to make it really beneficial. Ullensvang is 
situated on the east side of the So'e Fiords 
which is here about a mile and a half 
across. Behind the house the mo^ntaiit 
rises precipitously to the height of thred 
thousand feet. Ascending furth^, by a 
jgentle slope, we come upon an umnhabited 
plain, many miles in jextent, and four 
thousand feet perpendicular above the sea. 
Out of this, a solitary blunted cone, the 
Hartoug Field rises to the height of one 
<lhousand three hundred feet more. I could 
4iot have guqssedr before reaching Ullens^ 
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vkngf hovt much I had lost by coming 
befbre the trees were in leaf. The fir ift 
almost a stranger here, and the sides of the 
Fiord are lined with forests of birch, ash; 
oak, elm, lime, hazel, alder, &c. Nearly 
opposite the parsonage a glacier descends 
to within two thousand feet of the eea froni 
the Folge Fonden. This huge promontory, 
ihirty.five miles long, and from fifteen to 
twenty broad, was ascended by Professor 
JEsmarck, in company with his friend the 
Proust. Their observations gave a height 
of five thousand five hundred feet for its 
rounded summit. On every side it rises a 
precipice, or a steep slope, from the water, 
iSLifd along the middle ranges an extent of 
perpetual snow, twenty miles long, and 
iabout ten across, from which descend 
-glaciers. To these, some years back, my 
enterprising countrymen appUed them- 
selves. It was no love of science that sent 
them. They raised a large party of 
peasants, and attacked the frozen seal, 
hewed its green waves into large blockg. 
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and carried off their booty in triumph, to 
the Lcmdoa cellars. What would Jirrenal 
have thought of thus ransacking the world 
for deUcades ? In his days, the pleasures 
of the table were the main object of 
existence, and the world is still the same. 
Epicurism (and not Purity, as we are told) 
will always be the characteristic of the 
fortunate. 

.We left, after a stay of three days, the 
good old man that lives near the foot of 
Eolge Fonden, having experienced every 
attention that a friend could offer, and 
received much instruction from his scientific 
remarks. 

; After a pleasant sail, we reached the 
bottom of the Ei Fiord, and landed on the 
ismall flat meadow there, on each side of 
which runs a wall of black and smooth 
precipice, reaching nearly to the sumtpit of 
the table land above. There is another 
dale, even narrower and darker than this 
we had now entered, and which branches 
off to the north, called SimedaL About a 
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mile from : the sea, a lake takes place of 
the meadow* and on reaching it we found 
the ice too soft to bear, and yet so firm 
that we could not attempt to make our way 
through it in a boat One other way of 
advancing remained. The mountain called 
Borriar, on the southern side, retreats from 
the perpendicular towards the middle of 
the lake, and again resumes the same 
threatening aspect at the further end, form- 
ing by this a slope in the shape of a bay, 
half way up which stands a cottage. Its 
inhabitants had made themselves a way 
down the cliff by fixing a line of fir^poles 
on the smooth side of the rock, where 
there were no natural ledges, and supply- 
ing the want in other parts by ladders. By 
these we safely made our way up to the 
cottage, and ascended the slope above itt 
till we reached the summit of the eastern 
arm. We had now a fearful look down 
;upon the lake and valley beyond it, which 
;had expanded into a large amphitheatre, in 
.which a cluster of farm-houses was situr 
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ated Our way down to these was not 
pleasant for one apt to lose his n^res 
at great heights. We were nearly at the 
fie limit, and below us was a slope preci- 
pitous, and at this time of year particularly 
bad for walking, as the snow that melted 
during the day was frozen by night, and 
gave the whole rock a coating of ice. How- 
ever, by means of otir staves pointed with 
iron, and a stout rope, which occasionally 
assisted us all down the most difficult 
places, we descended unhurt. I then took 
a horse to the Voring's Foss, the highest 
in Norway, which hes at the end of the 
narrow Maabe-dal, about seven miles dis« 
tBnU This valley runs to the east from 
the amphitheatre, and another similar to 
it, called Hjelme-dal, to the south. I could 
not have conceived any thing short of an 
actual cavern to be so dark an opening* 
There is something more than sublime — 
something absolutely savage about it In 
the valley of the Maan Elv there was a 
dothing of fir, but here all was perpendi- 
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cular, abrupt, and naked stone. The bottom 
was strewed with blocks of a size that I 
had never before seen, many of them being 
larger than the cottages of the peasants, 
and among them we wound our awful way. 
Of one piece I am inclined to beheve that 
it was rather a portion of the mass which 
had been detached from the rest at the 
original formation, than that it had fallen 
down since. The valley makes such short 
and sudden turns, that we think every iur 
stant that we have arrived at the end. At 
last we came to a spot where the ruins 
were of a fresh gray colour. One mass» 
full twenty feet in length, lay across our 
path, and the old man who was with us 
said that it had come down only a few 
hours before, and pointed with his staff to 
the place from which it had been detached* 
As we looked and wondered at the blow 
which it had struck the soft earthy and 
saw ourselves yet within the line of the 
beetling brow, it was enough to make one 
inquire, whether these accidents were of 
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freqmBnt occurrence, which at this time of 
year I was assured they were. The valley 
was so blocked up with ice and snow, that 
we could go no further in it, and ascended 
by the only accessible path, steep and icy* 
Once on the table land above, we found 
the scenery of Lapland, ranges of low hills 
with scattered birch bushes on them, and 
deep in the snow. Far in the east, one 
solitary summit was hid in the clouds, but 
I could only get the answer, that it was 
Joklyn (the glacier). We glided rapidly 
On snow shoes for about a mile to the fall. 
Some years since. Professor Hansteen cal- 
culated its height to be near nine hundred 
feet, by the time that bodies took in de- 
scending. It Jias probably in spring full as 
larg0 a stream of water, and shakes the 
oarth, as its brother the Riukan does. It 
was now falUng within a case of ice. Op* 
posite the spot where I was standing, 
extended a broad framework of icicles, 
reaching from the top to the bottom. It 
coul4 )iot be ]ess than one thousa,nd feet 
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liigh^ green^ and glittering. Evening was 
now setting in, and the chasm formed a 
deep contrast to the snowy plain on which 
I was standing. We hastened to descend 
while yet the Ught would assist us over 
the worst of the way. Two peasants now 
met us, who were going on snow-shoes 
across the table land into Nummedal. The 
distance is about seventy miles, with only 
one hut situated about half way over, and 
in good weather they are said to accom- 
plish this journey in one day. 

Between the lake we have just alluded 
to, and the sea, is a remarkable terrace 
or flat extent of sand and pebbles, f(mn- 
ing the northern bank of the river, from 
which it rises abruptly. The same ap- 
pearances are common in Norway, as, fot 
instance^ at the mouth of the Alton riv^^ 
and in Kaa Fiord, neai' it, but there they 
are not so high and extensive as here. 
The height of this is probably not less' 
than from two to three hundred feet above 
the sea. There was little variety in the" 
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scenery till we got near Vossevai^9 on the; 
post road between Bergen and Christianiaf 
Then, after coming to Skjoers Foss, be- 
tween the two falls of which the road runs^ 
the valley becomes broader, and we find a 
thick wood of large spruce firs. We now 
follow a small stream until the valley 
opens into the wide circumference in which 
Vossevang stands. Here three dales meetf 
each bringing its stream — the Vossestrand 
from the north, the Rondal from the easty 
and the Gravesone from the south. The 
western end is occupied by a large round 
lake, and from it an outlet,, the Bordal, 
takes the united waters to the sea. It was 
a relief to the eyes, after what we had 
lately seen. By the side of the water stood 
a neat church, and the slopes descended so 
gently, with cattle peaceably feeding on 
them ; the streams came down murmuring 
within their shady banks, and the scattered 
habitations wer^e so mingled with green 
woods and fields, that one could not help 
Mivying those whose lot it wasto live ther^ 
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' shut out on every side from the turbulent 
world. After arriving at Stalheim* we drop 
at once into a dale similar to the Maabe- 
dal, and which has in like manner a water- 
fall, but neither so high nor so large a 
stream as the other. 

From here to Gudvang, the Jieights 
^bove us form isolated summits of a cupola 
shape ; one to the west of us, that my guide 
called Jordals Nukin, appeared to rise from 
the earth like a colossal round tower^ se- 
parated from the rest of the range all the 
way to its base. It is, however, connected 
on the north side* This^ belongs to the 
remarkable Diallage, or Norite formation.^ 
The fend of the fiord at Gudvang was frozen 
over, and we were obUged to walk along 
the edge of it about two English miles be- 
fore we could take boat. In this space we 
had to cross three or four avalanches that 
had newly fallen. We saw the full height 
of the mountains after we had emerged 
from the narrow chink .. into the broad 
Sogne Fiord. To enumerate them is but 
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to tell the same tale over again. From the 
water rises the dark side of fir, and above 
it the few and thin birch twigs,' like the 
hairs on baldness, and behind is reared 
the sheet of snow— vast, and white, and 
eternal. We had passed the long and deep 
Urland, and before us lay the Leerdal, 
from the bottom of which the road over 
the pass of Fillefield goes direct to Chris- 
tiania. To the north ran the Lyster Fiord, 
which extends itself among the greatest 
heights in the country. Between it and 
the Nord Fiord ranges the perpetual snoWt 
fifty or sixty miles in length, and filling the 
valleys round with its glaciers. These are 
usually known by the name of the Justedal 
glaciers. The tradition goes, that one of 
these, the Ni Gaard Dal, was once divided 
into nine farms, till the sea of ice that 
now fills it gradually advanced and ex- 
pelled the possesors. In this Sogne Fiord 
dwelt one of the heroes of their ancient 
Sager Frithiof. And such a country is fit- 
ted for a^ race larger and finer than the 

R 
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present, who cree^ about the broad 'bases 
of the bills like any thing but creation^ 
lords. 

The Leeirdal does aot differ in character 
from the other valleys. There were sevearal 
falls of rock the day that I wa» the^e^ and 
icicles came down frequently of, a great 
i^ize. On the road to Ovne Hoegh yi&t& 
3ome avalanche^. After Ovne Hoegh we 
gradually rise to the surface of the table 
land. A short way beyond Maristuen^^ to 
the ssQuth of the road, rose the SulcAind ; 
but though its height aboYB the sea is so 
great, it seemst as nothing front the place 
where we w^e standings A little way 
farther on we come in sdght to the N.E. of 
the Hor-Ungerne, the highest points in 
Norway. They do not make a great show 
from the road» but their shapes are moat 
fantastic, like the range to the sunth oS 
Molde. Till within the last five or six 
years the heights of these were unknown, 
and Sneehattan was supposed to be the 
highest point in Scandinavia. Since that 
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Keilan made a hazardous asc^it up otie of 
ihem^ and measured it by the barometcori 
His companion afterwards returned with 
mathematical instruments, and calculated 
the highest peak to be something more 
than eight thousand Enghsh feet aboTe thd 
sea. Sneehattan is not above seven thou- 
sand five hundred feet. The peasants hav^ 
a tradition^ that these hills were the off* 
i^ng of an incestuous marriage, and were 
therefore changed into stone. The name^ 
in the Norske tongue, indicates the mis- 
conduct of their mother. 

Before reaching Skogstadt, we gradually 
descended into a vale on the eastern side, 
in which two or three ill-conditioned spruce 
firs were growing. Beyond the Gaard we 
come to the first wood of them. The 
scenery, after this, is rather Swedish than 
Norwegian. The whole surface of the 
country here slopes regularly to the Chris- 
tiania Fiord, as it did on the east side to 
the Bothnian gulph, and to the Torneo 
river. The wolves were very numerous in 

R 2 
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this part of the country. Their tracks ap- 
peared frequently by the road side, and 
every body had a tale to tell about what 
he had seen. The man, that drove me 
from Granevold to Vang, had shot one 
only the day before. 

. The winter broke up on the western 
coast in the last days of February, but on 
the 26th of March, Christiania still lay 
deep in snow, and we entered with a sledge 
where, nine months before, we had come 
Yiiih a boat. The water was visible three 
or four English milqs out, but all the 
pipping remained still frozen up. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ChristiaDia— Fashions wad manners — Disputes between the 
King^ and Storthings— Expedition of Professor Hansteea 
to the farther end of Kamschatka — Causes of the at-^ 
tachment of the people to free institutions considered — 
Leave Christianiar-Limits of the great chain of Scan^* 
dinavian mountains-— The union of the kingdoms*— 
Failure of the fir trade with England-— Sweden — Mili- 
tary and police— Drunkenness — ^Carl Johan — Stockholm 
— Phlegmatic temperament of the people — ^Their form of 
government — Berzelius — ^The Crown Princess— Com^ 
parison between the two countries — Conclusion. 

We must always see Christiania to disad- 
vantage. If we come from the south, it 
camiot vie in splendour with more wealthy 
cities, and to us from the north its hilk 
have dwindled into insignificant hillocks, 
and its people are no longer the same plain, 
unpretending, and friendly set we have 
been used to. There are continual awk* 
ward attempts at better things. A thing 
like a London hackney coach, seen rolling 
along the streets, is supposed to contain a 
dignitary ; and military beaux shew them- 
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avow such an intarition, we cannot hesitate 
to ascribe it as the motive for their conduct. 

Professor Hansteen was preparing for his 
journey to Siberia. A naval lieutenant 
goes with him. They will penetrate first 
to the icy sea, down the river Oby ; then 
within the borders of China ; and finally, to 
Okotsk. His friends do not look without 
alarm upon the journey, for it is not like 
the expedition of a young oflBlcer, full of 
health and spirits, but of one whose 
strength is impaired, and whose nerves are 
broken by years of study, and who leaves, 
too, behind a wife and family. Knowing 
all this, I could not but admire this excel- 
lent man's attempts to undervalue the diflS- 
culties of the way, and, as an Englishman, 
I felt proud of the manner in which he 
spoke of my country, and of its exertions 
in the cause of science. 

All here wait anxiously for the meeting 
of the Storthing, which is fixed for the 16th 
of April, and most expect some new attack 
on their constitution. > 
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The peculiar feelings of the people of 
Norway are, probably, a consequence of the 
peculiar situation of thdar country, which, 
lying so far north, and principally com- 
posed of bare rocks, affords little land fit 
for agriculture — very little that can pay 
even a trifling rent. So that a large body 
pf wealthy landed proprietors must be im- 
possible. To this must be added the effect 
of their old law, similar to ours of gavel* 
kindy by which the younger children are 
entitled to share in the family estate. By 
this» any large tract of land that might 
have been acquired by a single chieftain, 
became divided on his death. Fir timber 
and fisheries were their resources, and it 
was only through the merchant that the 
labours of the woodman and fisher could 
procure them bread. They were thus fit- 
ted for freedom, and, indeed, virtually free, 
before they received their constitution. 
Tte law we have above alluded to, respect- 
ing the division of property, is in fact the 
source of this. Property is, under civil 
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gof&namtnt, what strei^h is in a state of 
nature. I may force an animal to obey me 
by violence, but the most effectual way is 
to take into my hands his means of 8ub« 
sist^ice. It is so with man. Hunger will 
force him^ and he must bend to any thing 
that his master dictates. But the conse-* 
qnence of the division of property was, 
that the peasant lived in his own cottage 
among his equals; in that light alone it 
was his habit to look upon man, and ta 
treat him. It is from this they derive 
their manly, independent character. They 
are generally obUging and attentive, but 
harsh words make . th^m unmanageablcr 
A people like this, meeting those of the 
towns, might be expected to fix upon the 
constitution they have done. There was 
no set that they had been brought up 
from their cradle to reverence — they were 
a society of brothers and friends, and 
naturally concluded, that to show par-* 
tiality to some was to treat the rest with 
injustice. 
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; ^ No excUiaive pririleges^'' sounds strange 
to our ears, and yet we have heard some^ 
thing similar. The objection to our Catho- 
hcs* that they were not entitled to equal 
privileges^ because they did not pay equal 
all^iancef nmst have allowed some previous 
proposition of the kind. Such a doctrine 
still allows the Sovereign as the supreme 
judge, as well the dispenser of rewards as of 
punishments. His duty to the state and to 
radividuals binds him to act with impar-^ 
tiaUty in the one case as well as in the 
other. It may be said that partiaUty will 
eaust, and so it always wiU, but in different 
d^ees. Of these different degrees the 
Norwegian constitution probably ap- 
proaches the minimum of evil. The pro- 
motions, for instance, in the army, the navy, 
the church, and the law, take place with- 
out fiavouritism. The names of the young 
men who have distinguished themselves in 
their respective colleges are s^it up to the 
council of state by the Professors, and the 
royal choice is made out of two or three 
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names presented. In the service the rule 
of seniority takes place, and the cases in 
which the King has departed from this 
have mostly been justified by the abiUties 
of those on whom his choice has fallen. 
This is to be expected where public opinion 
is all-powerfuL 

We are taught to look with so much dis- 
trust on the name of freedom, that one or 
two more observations are necessary to set 
these institutions in their proper light. The 
cause of Norway is liberty, but not hcen- 
tiousness. There cannot be a more decent, 
inoffensive population, one less chargeable 
with anarchy, brutality, and ferocity. They 
are highly moral and religious, though so 
unpretending, that at first a stranger does 
pot perceive it. Dwelling in their solitudes 
is enough to make any one think long and 
deeply, of life, and death, and eternity* 

Let us now see how they have been 
treated. Commanded by the Holy Alli- 
ance to consent to a union with their 
ancient enemies, they yielded, under a 
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threat of starvatioii from England, upon 
the condition that they might choose a 
constitution of their own. Fourteen years 
have elapsed since the king swore to it, 
and almost every year has witnessed an 
attempt to wrest something from them, till 
at last, from the high tone of the Swedish 
party, many now begin to apprehend that 
they will finally resort to force. The Nor- 
wegians will yield nothing, well aware that 
the real question is, whether or no they 
shall have to support the needy Swedish 
npbiUty, aijd submit to receive a race of 
hereditary masters. Whether they are 
right in the formation of their constitution, 
is a point that may admit of dispute. All 
that is certain is, that the Swedes have 
nothing to do with it. Their dislike to 
democratic or popular forms of government 
should have been declared before the Nor* 
wegians laid down their arms. To mention 
it afterwards, savours strongiy of wajat of 
principle. True (the answer may well be), 
it is democratic, and we made it so ex« 
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pressly to be able td resist you, lest yow 
might hereafter make use of the joint crown 
as a meaiis of oppressing us. To make 
this truth appear more clear, let us apply 
the case to ourselves^ Supposing these 
Holy Men had, at the same time, ordered 
our union with France^ that^ unable to ra^ 
sist, we had consented to receive a French 
viceroy, and that now every post brought 
over firom Paris some new threatening 
s^ainst our constitution. Should we not^ 
in such a case, be tempted to think our- 
selves wronged? The Norwegians have 

r 

acted Strictly on the defensive ; they have 
not meddled with their neighbours, nor 
have they sought to encroach cm the pre- 
rogatives of the crown, but only to preserve 
thdbr own rights. If they are not entirely 
without blame, it is only in one or two 
casest where they have taken away {wivi* 
leges (such as the patronage of livings) 
from existing individuals. The Storthing, 
too, are accused of using irritating languaget 
But these are trifles. In the main (|uestioii 
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they are in the light. That !&» idiether 
Noorway BhaU be free, or whether she shall 
become the vassal of Sweden. We believe 
of those who may feel injured, that they 
would be noble enough to sink all private 
views in the cause of their country. There 
is btti one word for a Norske man, and that 
ii§ ** Kringelen/* 

I left Christiania on the 10th of April,^ 
while the harbour was yet frozen up^ and 
reached Koi^vinger with a sledge. We 
bstn set out upon such a journey as this 
without the fear of inconvenience. *• Nee 
morsus horresco futuros/' The bread is 
tolerable all the way. The great Kiolen 
chain does not extend so far south as this^ 
and we see nothing more of mountains* 
Taking Seyland (the last perpetual si»3w) 
as their most northern points they appear 
to keep the sea for their western hnnt^ aa 
far down as Leckoe; then gradually re* 
tiring from it, and leaving akrge extent b£ 
low hukk in which Troiihjem is situated^: 
they sweep round to the sea again,, to the 
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south of Mblde, and keep it as their boun- 
dary to the southern extremity of the pe- 
ninsula. The eastern boundary bends' to 
the south-west, below Tonset and Foldal, 
crosses the Bergen road to the east of 
Skogstadt^ and runs from thence nearly 
south to ' Lindenoes. The limits, thus im- 
perfectly laid down, include a tract of table 
land, which, with little exception, is between 
the region of firs, and that of perpetual 
snow. It is nearly uninhabited, except on 
the shore> and has a climate little bett^ 
than the coast of Spitzbergen, as the snow 
only leaves it for a few weeks in the year. 

We should pass here from one country 
into another without being aware of it, if 
it were not for the boundary mark. The 
union, then, in a physical point of view, 
was advantageous to both, but that does 
not justify the Holy AlUance in compeUing^ 
it. Norway, however, has gained a con-^ 
stitution, if she can preserve it. But she 
must be aware, that by the abolition of 
nobility she has made herself an outlawr 
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with the ruling body of Europe, who are 
all tacitly combined to support the privi- 
leges of their Order, Yet, aware how slight 
a change in the cards has the effect of 
throwing the whole game into the hands 
of crafty players, her people have sense 
and spirit enough to say, that they would 
rather have an avowed despotism, than the 
forms of freedom without the reaUty. 

The Gldmmen, which we cross before 
coming to the frontier, is one of the great 
channels that convey the timber to the sea ; 
but the country is now much embarrassed 
by the fsdlure of this trade with England. 
V Its mountain streams are not Idrge enough 
to convey trees of such a length as float 
down the broad rivers on the south of the 
Baltic, and as the English duty is levied 
without reference to the lei^h, it fells, in 
fact, much heavier on' the short timber. 

No one ever left Norway without regret. 
It is a country, in many parts of which a 
child might walk about with a bag of gold, 
and no one would molest it— where the 
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stranger b j da^^ or by night may knock 
aay door be e(»Diie& to^ and be w^ 
We^ too^ have seen her in. her glorsDUti 
days* Shall we live io hear of her in her 
hcMar of degradation? Her hutnble 60t^ 
tages, her plains and simple modes of HfSJE^ 
exposed to the^ scoffing of the Gottft wk»f 
^ Plebeife deeiorum amraas 1" We trast net^ 
As we advance into Sweden^ ti^ eoontrf 
becomes a dead flat^. and nothing strikes 
one^ except^ sometkneEi, the magnificent^nstf 
of the firs. They biacken aH the prcH 
j^peet round to the edge of the honzoi^aji^ 
after some &ys travelling, the MioeastB 
of them is tedious. 0& the I4th the frost 
broke, while we were at Carktad, and as we 
aidvaneed to the east the fields were neari^ 
el^or of snow. The rocks are seldom sees 
above the soil, which appears to be of a fine 
quality, and in a high state of cultivatiottr 
But to the east of Orebro large boulder- 
stones are scattered over the country for 
many miles, and are a great impediment ta 
agriculture. This is called a free country, 
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bttt the fwarms of military, and the ttrict 
police, give » different idea of it Indeed, 
the written interrogatories which are tent 
to a ftranger on hit arrival in the capital, 
and which he ii bound to answer, are 
like what might be expected from the 
holy tribunal of Madrid. If drunkennef i 
if prevalent in Norway, it is certainly much 
more so in Sweden, and as wo approached 
Stockhohn the lower classes appeared dis- 
solute and brutal, as they usually ore in the 
neighbourhood of great cities. I had hopes 
of meeting tho king, on his way from 
Stockhohn to Christiania, but it was not 
until I had got to Gran, within three miles 
of the former place, that I had notice of 
his near approach. Here n number of the 
ragged ponies of the country were collected, 
waiting to convey his majesty and court. 
Many carriages passed me during the day, 
but as none wero distinguished by a military 
guard, or, indeed, in any other way, I was 
not fortunate enough to recognise him. 
Carl Johan is certainly a great man, un- 

S 9 
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fortunately with a little of Napoleon's 
ideas of grandeur about him. If he be 
inclined to be a little arbitrary, it is no 
more than all soldiers are, from the first to 
the last, when they return to civil life. 
Yet he is believed to possess, in a great 
degree, the frank and generous character 
which is usually ascribed to that profession. 
If it be so, he must be the last to wish 
to extort money from an impoverished 
land. It is not like a favoured soil, like 
the France he remembers,. thick with corn- 
fields and vineyards: of poor Norway 
little is left but her high spirit, and snow, 
and stone. Carl Johan is dear to her 
people, because they know that he is too 
wise to wish to oppress them. They have 
heard of the days of his youth and glory, 
when he fought on the side of freedom. 
S^rvi^ himself from among the people, he 
can look to them alone for sincere friends, 
and not to his present party. • 

Stockholm is a city composed of narrow 
streets and high houses. There is nothing 
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to be seen in it at all cc^nparable tcr the 
palace, which frowns upon the subject tawOf 
fit for '' Augustus Caesar/' Divum genus. 
It is impossible to conceive a more phleg- 
matic nation than the Swedes. They are 
said to call themselves " The ^ French of 
the North/' but it is a sad mistake^ The 
•* Dutch of the North" would be more ap- 
plicable to them. Not but that such a 
temperament may produce clear reasoners, 
laborious efforts of learning, and • in war a 
stubborn bra;very ; but it is the furthest 
removed from every' thing brilliant. It 
is a little curious that a similar nation 
among ourselves should in like manner 
have chosen to compare themselves to 
the mofet brilliant nation of antiquity-^^the 
Athenians. t 

The military appear to be ev^ thing 
here. It is, after all, the most £ia^nating 
life, and one which will make people submit 
to any thing. : > 

The Swedish constitution must be an 
interesting study to those who takie any 
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concern in man's political condition, and 
from that results his progress in all others^ 
The form of Government is what has been 
called Mixed, but it is said that, of the 
four estates, (the nobles, the clergy, the 
burghers, and the peasants,) the first, by un* 
derhan4 influence, commands the remain^ 
ing three, and with them, the Crown. 

I was happy to hear a Swede, whose 
intelligence is undeniable, give fall testi* 
mony to the amiable character of the Nor- 
wegians, though he spoke like a Swed^ 
respecting their public conduct — terming it 
a refractory, unmanageable, and frivolous 
opposition. Unmanageable they are when 
foreigners attempt to manage them — 
frivolous they are not, because in such 
cases trifles have weight. All we mean 
to assert is, their moral and inofiensive 
characti^, and their universal fondness for 
their constitution, whether it be right or 
wrong. The Swedes say that they will 
have a closer union. But as there is no 
leading class in Norway^ who can associate 
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with the Swedish nobles, and support their 
i^aintiy's interests at court, it must happen 
that the effect of any closer union will be 
to throw Norway into the situation of a 
vconquered pcovince or colony* Is ii not 
i^tural then, that on hearing the abuse d 
thdr constitution, as in the Swedish official 
paper (The Argiis), and the assertion e£ 
the new viceroy, C<»mt Platen, that he 
would effect a closer iinion, thiough they 
carried him to the grave in the atteaxi^ 
ihat ev^y man should be exasperated. 
They mean then, — (is the natural inference) 
they avow it — to use force against us. Madk 
the faith of treaties. We laid down our 
arms upon the condition that we might 
choose a Constitution, and now they have 
tis in their power, they say. The consti- 
Itition IS Jacobinical — and revolutionary — 
and democratic — and you shall not have it. 
Shall we yet have to rue the day that we 
trusted to Swedish honour, and did not die 
like brave men, with aarms in our hands ? 
Unfortunately, from long-continued natioiwd 
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hati^ed, it has become almost a proverb in 
the Norwegian tongue, that a Swede is the 
most treacherous creature in existence. It 
was probably from this feeling that the 
Constitution was so carefully framed to 
prevent encroachment, and from the late 
threatenings of the Swedes, the conclusion 
is unavQidable, that suspicions were just ; 
that unalfle to circumvent, they have re- 
solved to subdue them by force. But that 
mild and docile people (for so they are with 
kind usage) are probably the worst sub- 
jects in the world to try such means upon. 
Brought up in small Societies, where every 
man's thoughts and conduct are open to his 
neighbours, they possess a sense of honour 
that binds them together, an unity of feel- 
ing and purpose, and a love of their 
country, unknown in thickly-peopled states. 
It is true, the invasions of Spain and Naples 
have, succeeded, but they were nations sunk 
in effeminacy. Norway, like her own 
hungry wolf, has gnawed the bark of trees, 
and been un&ubdued. There is, however. 
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another reason against invasion, and that 
the most pressing of all to Swedish heads* 
It is one of the most barren lands in the 
worH as well as the most difficult to an 
invader, and cannot be held in permanent 
military occupation without a great ex- 
pense. It will not pay. 

I had the pleasure of seeing the cele- 
brated philosopher BerzeUus. His is the 
science that must elevate mankind. Had 
they employed as much ingenuity in sub- 
duing the elements, as they have in killing 
and mutilating each other, they might be 
now in a differwt situation. But they, fly 
to that, as if impatient lest pain, and misery, 
and death, should never reach them. 

There is some fine oak timberamong the 
firs near Stockholm ; '* Druid oaks" they 
may deserve to be called, though they are 
not so grand as in many parts of England ; 
and the islands on the lakes, are sometimes 
little rounded knolls, thickly set with 
trees. But to one who has lately come 
from Norway they seem tame, or as if 
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they had he&n planted there on fmrpose to 
IcGk |)Detty ; for wbidk £stuk one cannot 
fei^vie Ikem. 

The crown piincess of Sivseden is said 
to be one of tibe most amiable wom^i that 
-ever li^ed* As the same thing is aiway« 
asserted of those in :h6r rank, it is difficuit 
to know wheat vm 4MgM to ibelieve it 
Silt i hwe heard it in Norway from people 
<9fko would not hav^e said it, if it had aot 
been ttrue. Among the few and rare that 
^oodfoitiMtecaQOMt spoil, <Mrpoww corrupt, 
she i» the Mme unosteBtatiom ci^eatUM 
frhi^ she would hare been in humbler life. 
She ds the idk^ of the Norwegians, as the 
pomposity of the Swedes is their av^'i^onu 

The cavalier of Stockholm is, indeed, a 
ricfa figure. Thd solemn dep^ttment of the 
rider, <lSbe worthless animal wblch he be^ 
strides, and the miount^ank tinsel wkh 
whicb it is covered, lead to the uresistible 
conclusion, that he must be advancing to 
the attack of the windmills. ^ 

Manners seem to be pa a par throughout 
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ibB poBiasuisu The detestable practice of 
ypubtiJP^ is ii^arried to a much worse extent 
in Sweden than in Norway. 

CaxUchaii is said to be a great states- 
man^ And it is difficult for those who have 
oolf external ^circumstances to judgse from, 
to Bee the drift of his policy. Wkh the 
i^led £uD]iy patronised by Rusi^ aiid 
Austria, 9.nd their heir to the throne, a 
generid in the Russian service, and now in 
Finland, he seems striving, by repeated 
acts, to alieoate from him the aflG^ctions of 
a bi^^pirited people, who would gladly 
link their own&eedom and fortunes to him 
and his Dynasty. Must we not, therefore, 
bdUeve thai, like the Sovereign of Spain, 
be 23 in the hands of a Oreat Privileged 
Order, who axe pushing their pecuUar 
interests, to the perpetual disunion of the 
two cowitcie^, which must in the end ren- 
der tfa^QQi both an easy prey to Russia. 

The country remains flat and wooded 
till we get near Gothenborg; then it 
^nduaUy heoomes roidky ;and bare. I at 
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last embarked, and got quit of this spitting 
nation, and its vexatious and impertinent 
police, without having received an unpaid 
kindness since I last crossed the frontier. 
Such is the contrast between Norway and 
Sweden. The natives of the latter have 
all the faults of the former, without one 
redeeming quality. The great towns of 
Sweden are probably as dissipated and 
immoral as any in Europe, while Norway 
is quite the reverse. 

It is said that he who would form a just 
opinion on the great question between 
them, should compare the : state of the 
small independent land-proprietors in the 
north of Sweden (where no feudal: rights 
and estates exist) with that of the serfs on 
the estates in the south — ^that there could 
then be no difference of opinion. 

il% 15, 1828.— The land of fir and rook 
is sinking beneath the horizon, and a few 
spots, like pieces of dark cloud, are all that 
remain of it. It is now time for the traveller 
to balance the account of his little journey. 
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the weeks and months spent in it, against 
the. amusement and instruction it has 
afforded. If both these are trifling, still 
the purchase cannot be thought dear, for in 
such a desolate country we learn what it is 
to be a poor man. We are occasionally 
made to feel the want of food and lodging ; 
and those are two real ills of life, before 
which all others disappear. It makes my 
spirit kindle to think of Norway. I know 
almost every mountain in her long-extended 
range, and every mountain recalls the name 
of some one who has treated me with kind- 
ness. Generous people! — it may not be 
my lot to revisit you, but it will be long 
before I shall forget the welcome that you 
gave a stranger. It will come across us, 
with your Love of Old Norway, as we think 
over the wastes of snow, and the falling 
rivers that shake the earth. You need not 
envy the inhabitant of a more fertile plain. 
That Freedom, of which he knows only the 
name, has found a refuge in your fastnesses. 
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Vfh&te Opprfesdicm aod Intngue ewmM 
veach her« Her dwelling k amoi^ the 
hiUs of iee — ^her rampaort in the clowku 
Da not long after the glitter and parade 
of the fewr for it is purchased by the Yiee 
and Misery of the many; But point to 
that Pd>lic Justice which aeknowle(%e8 
no distinction buit merits to your peasantry 
independent, and jealous of character^ and 
say, as the Spartan mother said of her 
children, '* These are our glories.' ' 

It was not a Uttle surprising to meet 
your ancient simphcity of manners and of 
hearty with a philosophy untainted by the 
irrehgion which has so often accompanied 
it — ^to see the legislator connmg from his 
little farm, not in barbarian ostentation^ 
but a plain man among his fellow-creatures^ 
akaie distinguished by character* . You may 
weU be a lesson to any one, who ha» 
marked what men are, and the feelings 
which agitate them; that here, at least, 
in one spot of earth. Pride is but little 
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practised, and Hypocrisy does not thrive. 
Long may you adhere to the rule, that 
" he alone shall bear the palm who has 
deserved it,'' and reap the benefit, in the 
rivalry of worth and mind which it must 
give rise to. 
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Granite. 

It may be somewhat incorrect to use the term granite. 
It is the rock called by Von Buch, gneiss, though, in 
the country round Frederickstadt, it passes very much 
into granite, and exhibits few or no traces of stratifica* 
tion. Many large-grained veins run through it of felspar 
and quartz, felspar singly, or felspar and mica. There is 
no diflFerence between the rock at the Fall of the Glom't 
men, and what we see close by the town. It is mostly 
coarse grained, of a pale flesh colour, from the predomi- 
nance of felspar, but often changes suddenly to a small* 
grained grey mixture. Many boulders of sienite and 
greenstone are to be seen about ; and a felspar vein on 
one of the low islands at the mouth of the Gloncunen 
contained a little iron pyrites. On the journey north 
from Frederickstadt the rock becomes more distinctly 
gneiss, and near Moss the mica is to be seen running 
through it in thin black stripes. Near Sooner, beyond 
Moss, a bed of greenstone was lying above the gneiss. 
The general dip, between Moss and Christiania, was to 
the westward, or between south-west and north-west 

t2 
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GEOLOGY OP NORWAY, 



FALLS OF THE 6L0MMEN AT HAFSLUN. 



240 Nonkefeet hreadth of highest flood. 




Plan of the course of the river just above the FalL 
Perpendicular height of the Fall, 72 Norske feet. 

A melancholy catastrophe occurred in the year 1702 
t)n this interesting spot. On the 5th of February the 
superb edifice, or family seat, of Borge, which was situate 
over against Hafslun, together with every thing in it, 
fiunk down into an abyss of a hundred fathoms deep, 
the gap being instantaneously filled up by a piece of 
water between three and four hundred ells long, and half 
the breadth. The house was doubly walled ; but of 
these, as well as several high towers, not the least trace 
ivas seen ; fourteen persons, and two hundred head of 
cattle, perished on this sad occasion. 



The cause of this extraordinary occurrence was no 
other than the river Glommen having, probably, for a 
long time, in its subterraneous concealment, undermined 
the foundation. — Northern Tour by J.Wolff. London. 
1816. 
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Horses. 

No such thing as what we call a horse in England is 
to be seen in the country. They are all ponies. At 
Christiania you may see something better occasionally^ 
hut no traces of the blood horse. The country ponies 
are the most ill made» ragged-looking creatures that can 
be imagined, often of a light dun colour. What has 
particularly hindered the peasants from paying any 
attention to their breed of horses was, that it was the 
custom of the government, when a farmer had a good 
one, to lay hold of it for the cavalry. The cows are 
pretty delicate things, like what are called Aldemeys in 
England. The sheep are like the Welsh, made almost 
like deer, with long legs^ and small muzzles. Many of 
them are black, with a white star on the forehead. 
Numbers of goats are also kept on the hills. All are 
yery tame, and came running to hand on being called, 

I 

The dogs are most diminutive little wretches, hardly as 
big as a full-grown hare, which rush out and annoy 
every one that passes. It is said that the jagers, or men 
who shoot for a living, find it very difficult to get a dog 
that will attack the bear, even so far as to run and bark 
round him. Most cut the matter short, and make for 
home the moment Bruin shews himself. They have 
besides a sort of slow harrier, which they take out singly 
with a gun, and shoot the hare as it comes round. This^ 
and shooting the grouse sitting, is their general idea of 
sporting. 
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FREDERICKSVCERN. 

Considerable portions of the rock at Fredericksvctern 
were entirely composed of iridescent felspar. Zircons are 
abundant^ but it is difficult to extract a crystal unbroken 
of any size. In some cases the felspar appears to fail| 
and the rock is altogether composed of hornblende. Mica, 
quartz^ and magnetic iron, are . rarely disseminated 
through it The iridescent hue of the felspar seems to 
pass to a fixed Berlin blue colour, of which I obtained 
specimens from the neighbourhood. 

> • 

BR^VIG. 

The stratum on which Brsevig is situated is a siliceous 
slate, dipping to the east north-east, under which lies 
black clay slate, which in some parts assumes the ap- 
pearance of basalt (with which it has been confounded), 
running in dykes through the upper stratum. However, 
it is in general a distinct slate, earthy^ and crumbUng, 
and is said to contain remains. These beds may be seen 
tp advantage on the way to Portsgrund, as they form the 
high cliffs on the northern bank of the river* The 
formation ends at Skjen, and we again find the gneiss at 
Fierstrand, the end of the Noord Soe. 

The rock all the way to the Riukan is principally mica 
slate, the strata vertical, or at angles highly inclined. A 
bed of terpentine lies in it near the fall^ At Tinoser,.on 
the border of the Tin Soe, were vertical strata of quartz 
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slate, ranging from north to south, with Bcales of mioa 
lying between the lamina, as is tisual in quartz b«ds in 
mica slate. 

Going up the hill at Folsland we met with a similar 
quartz slate, in strata nearly horizontal. Soon after this 
we come again to the gneiss. 

At Kongsberg they were only working one vein. We 
descended a shaft near the top of the hill, and came out 
at the level on the side. The vein was not more than 
three inches thick wher6 the tnfen Were working it. It 
runs east and west, cutting at right angles a nearly 
vertical stratum of sOialUgraihed gneiss^ ranging north 
and south, and to the west of ihig thid mioli slate lying 
parallel to it. The ore is principally native silver, which, 
in di&irent forms, is dissetninated through the matrix, 
(which is chiefiy calcareous spar^ qiiartz, and fluor) 
and also through the rock, which forms the walls of it. 
Garnets and magnetic iron ore abound in the rock, as at 
Arendal. 

Leaving Kongsberg, we again come to the crumbling, 
clay slate of the transition formation ; and on crossing 
the river at Hogsund, come again to a siliceous slate, 
like that of Brtevig. 

KONGSBERG. 

The rock at Kongsberg contains nfttive silver and 
sttlphuret of silver, with copper pyritdfe, ifon {lyritai, 
and blende disseminated through it, that is to sity, in 
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certain ranges of the strata, from one to sixty fethoiiis 
broad. This is called the Fahlbaand. 

HoriuHlal sectioa of the UD. 




cr 

9 



to fne £. from fiftrlo cicMt ckcrecs. 

Hie rock in the whole monntain is mostly gneisB, wnh 
layers of mica skte and hornUende slate. The i^ein 
does not bear siker when it leaves the Fahlbaand, One 
hundred lbs. o{ the rock in the Fahlbaand contain 
never less than ^ on. of sih^cr. The veins also become 
m^allifeioas as they cease to ran paialkl to the cleav- 
age of the fdspar in the gn^ss. 

Bj/favomr cfP. Stemgtnp, 



We found the transiDon ^[mute 
the Findies Bakke. It is an 



fenninc the base of 



of fle^HCokMned fcispar«nd gicy qnaitz, with 



< .ii.-jpt I i.^i^ 



mica and honblende, tbong^ 
these last arr wanting. Hie gny 
qnaniK at the lop of the kiH is 



one or both of 
iram Ae 
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)t is often coloured by epidote, and white and brown 
fibrous tremolite are frequent in it"*^. 



The Mines ofArendal and LangoSy near Kragero^, 

Arendal rests upon a slaty gneiss^ which forms the 
whole of the country round. Gramets and magnetic 
iron ore are thickly disseminated through it ; the latter 
so much so, that in some places it becomes the chief or 
only constituent of the rock, which is then worked for 
the sake of the metal. JBlack mica, hornblende, and 
pistacite, in like manner, prevail in different places. 
Having walked inland about a mile, we came to a small 
round lake, on the eastern and western side of which 
the workmen were employed. The western side of the 
water was particularly rich in minerals. The rock was 
massive, and dark coloured, or nearly black, composed of 
garnet, pistacite, and hornblende, either singly or mixed, 
and containing numerous cavities, which were lined with 
crystals of either of these substances. Crystals of au- 
gite, too, are not unfrequent among them. A vein of 
quartz here contained small crystals of rutile, Another 
vein, running through a mixture of hornblende and pis- 
tacite, contained small blue crystals of apatite. Another, 
blue carbonate of copper,. in black mica. 

A shaft that had been sunk had intersected a veiii of 



* It is -asserted by Naumann, that there are no remains in this 
Tock. We, however, found the cast of one, (a bivalve shell.) 
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sienite three or four feet thick, dipping to the north. 
Its chief constituent is a bright flesh-fed felspar, iawhicb 
hornblende, and occasionally mica and garnet^ are im- 
bedded. Zircons are also found in it, which circum- 
stance, and its dip, appear to identify it with the sienite 
of Fredericksvoem, though that is above a hundred English 
miles distant. A large area, open to the air above, had 
been excavated by the miners, and the blocks they bad just 
worked out were composed of hornblende and magnetic 
iron, with imbedded crystals of skapolite. This is called 
the Torbjornsboe Oru, or mine. The eastern side of the 
water, on which i$ the Langsoe Gru, has not such a 
variety of minerals as the western. In the former^ how- 
ever, we found radiated and fibrous zeoUte, which we 
did not meet with in the latter. 



Minerals in the Environs of Arendal. 



Adularia 


Chlorite 


Analcime 


Datolite 


Apatit 


Dichroite 


Asbestus 


Feldspar 


Augite 


Oabbronite 


Axinite 


Garnet, precious 


Rock crystal 




Blende, brown 


Graphite 


black 


Hornblende 


Botryolite 


Ichthyophthalmite 


Chabasite 


Iron ochre 
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Iron ore, magnetic 


Sahlite 


titanic 


Skapolite^ red 


Calcareous spar 


grey 


Colophonite 


Schorl (Skjorl) 


Leucite 


Straalkiis ? 


Malachite 


Straalsteen (Actynolite) 


Melaiiite 


Svovlkiis (Iron pyrites) 


Mica 


Talc 


Molybdena 


Titanium, brown 


Nigrine 


yellow 


Pistacite 


Tremolite 


Prebnite 


Wemerite 


Rose quartz 


Zeolite 


Rutile 


Zircon 



From the Christiania Magazine for Videnskabeme. 

Leaving Krageroe, and rowing about foiir miles to the 
N.E. along the channel which separates the main land 
from Langoe, we come to the landing-place ; and after 
walking about half a mile across the island, reach the 
first level. The formation here is chlorite slate, which 
in some places passes to hornblende rock. 

Few minerals are to be met with here, but iron glance 
and asbestus are abundant, which we did not meet with 
at Arendal. Few traces of pistacite are to be seen, and 
none of augite ; nor do we find garnets, which are so 
thickly disseminated at the latter place. At Broekke, 
about nine miles on the road to Krageroe, they were then 
abundant in the gneiss. At Twedistrand, about ten miles 
further on^ Prof. Esmarck names them as occurring. But 
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in the neighbourhood of the Lango^ mines they have 
vanished. The gneiss appears at the water's edge» and 
near it, but the soil which covered it higher up prevented 
our tracing its connexion with the chlorite slate. 

Transition Formation of Christiania. 

Christiania stands upon strata of dark-coloured lime- 
stone, alternating with a soft slate. Its mineralogical 
characters are similar to that of our mountain limestone^ 
with which it also agrees in containing many veins of 
lead, though none rich enough to be worked. 

The following list is given by Hisinger of its fossils : — 
Encrinites Gotlandicus. Anomites reticularis. 

Madreporites turbinatus. * pecten* 

favosus. Helicites, probably 

stellaris. sequilaterus. 



Tubiporites catenularia. A small patellite. 

Anomites plicatella. 

Between Asker and Giellehach 

Hntomostracites punctatus, — ^Anomites pecten, — ^and 
some joints of Encrinites. 

About Christiania principally Orthoceratites, from 
which the limestone has been named ** Orthoceratik 
kalk,'M)esides Entomostracites gibbosus, Graptolithua 
Sagittarius. To these I can add, through the kindness of 
Professor Esmarck, Entomostracites crassicauda, and a 
small Trochilite. 
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Among these strata of limestone and shale, is a good 
ileal of porphyry, both in veins and beds. At Krogloven 
is a remarkable precipice, in which it is seen in great 
thickness, overlying sandstone. 

To the north of Ohristiania it passes a good deal into 
granite and sienite, (the zircon sienite,) among the 
Maridal hills. 

The following is Naumann's description of the lime- 
stone at its point of contact with the granite, a circum- 
stance so remarkable in this formation. At Ekeberg, a 
fium by Tufte, near the road to Dramm, he found the 
limestone lying over the granite, and the two rocks 
appeared to have mutually penetrated each other, so 
much so, that pieces of limestone broken off, of a hand 
in size, were found to be penetrated with minute veins of 
^nite. Within these ramifications of the two rocks, the 
limestone was flinty (kielselhaltig), greenish grey, and 
fine splintery ; but outside them it took the appearance 
of a crystalline marble, exactly similar to that of Gielle- 
back ; and, further froift the granite, resumed its common 
form of a marly limestone, with petrifications. 

There appear to be few traces of any newer formations, 
except that at Holmestrand, a mass of basalt, full of 
imbedded augites, forms a considerable hill. It lies upon 
^ndstone. A broad dyke, of a similar rock, may be 
seen cutting the sienite near Gran, on the road to Bergen. 

Birds, 

The common English partridge is confined to the 
warm vallies in the south of Norway. 
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The University is far from rich in stuffed specimens ; 
in fact, it possesses as yet but the rudiments of a 
collection. The birds we saw on our way to Oster Risor 
' were principally the great tern of Pennant, divers, and 
goosanders. We obtained one of these last, the crested. 
It is as common in the rivers aa in the arms of the sea. 

We observed the male goosander, as we have often 
seen the common wild mallard, followed by two females. 
Some small flocks of widgeon came whistling round us 
near the entrance of the Glommen. There were many 
of the diver, or lumme, to be seen, but we could not 
determine the species. Pairs of sea pies and black 
guillemots, the most common birds over the whole of the 
coast, were breeding everywhere among the rocks. 

Mineralogy from Christiania to Tronhjem, 

We pass from Christiania through the clay< slate of the 
transition formation, (see Von Buch) but soon leave it, 
and arrive at the gneiss, which, though seen but rarely 
above ground, follows us all the way to the lake Mios, 
and on the east side of it until beyond Korsegaard. The 
range of mountains on the western side the lake are part 
of the sienitic range wh^ch is seen at the north of 
Christiania. Opposite Korsegaard they rise to their 
greatest height, and then bend suddenly to the west. 
The valley we saw before us, on leaving Korsegaard, 
seemed almost to be a continuation of the lake, it was so 
little above the surface of the water. At Steen, before 
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reaching Moe, aa we approach the margin of the lake, 
we again meet with the clay«alate dipping to the north» 
and beyond it a conglomerate rock, the inclosed pebbles 
of which were mostly quarts. It ia well known from 
Von Buch'a remark, that at every step from here, 
approaching the north, we come to an older formation. 
The slate gradually passes into talc slate and mica slate. 
It was not before coming to Breiden that we met with 
distinct mica slate. There ia then in this direction no 
distinct line of boundary between the primitive and 
transition formations, as is the case between the opposite 
sides of the Christiania Fiord and the sides of the lower 
end of the Mios. South of Lillehammer we find black 
limestone, and a crumbling clay-slate, exactly similar to 
what we see about Christiania. This limestone gradually 
fails, and the slate becomes more crystalline, as we 
advance: so that a section of the Dovrefieldt would 
shew an immense fan-shaped stratification, in which the 
lowest and outermost were transition, the central and 
uppermost primitive : — 



F<^ 



tiieJf' 




How then were these lower strata deposited under the 

Mer? 

Probably to the east, also, these formations unite in- 
sensibly, for we hear of chlorite slate passing to a grey- 
wacke conglomerate clay-slate, and diaUage at Roraas, 
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and among the high chain to the north-east. The clay- ' 
slate at the north-east bank of the Mios is very soft and 
cmmbling, as in the Christiania formation, which may 
account for the lowness of its level, the depth of the soil 
being caused by the decomposition of its beds, the debris 
of which are to be seen in some places many feet thick. 
Between Hundorp and Bransvold we come to beds of 
quartz-slate, alternating with the clay-slate. At the fall 
of the Ula the rock was a beautiful talc, and at Laur- 
gaard they were cutting it into slabs to make stoves of. 
On ascending the hill beyond, we meet with the con- 
glomerate gneiss (see Von Buch). The dark-coloured 
greenish base sometimes looks more like talc than mica. 
The inclosed pebbles^ or nodules, are quartz singly, 
felspar singly, felspar and mica, felspar, quartz, and 
mica, generally distinctly rounded, but in some parts run- 
ning through the rock in short streaks or veins. The dip 
yet continues from north to north-west, till on the ascent 
beyond Tofte we find mica* slate vertical, aud on the 
plain above, gneiss vertical, appearing of a whitish colour, 
from the predominance of white felspar. 

On the journey to Snaehettan, where the valley first 
opens to a large moor, we saw on the side of the river, 
first the gneiss with white felspar, next a dark-coloured 
gneiss, like what we met with on leaving Laurgaard, then 
quartz slate, with scales of mica between the lamina, 
similar to what we had Seen at Tiooser, all dipping to the 
south-east. Descending from Jerkin to Kongsvold we 
have a brilliant mica slate. Further down we see long 
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crystals of horDblende in it, and then occasional pieces^ 
which are a mixture of garnets, with black mica. Lower 
down we again come to the conglomerate gneiss. The 
strata in this descent all dip to the S.E. 

Beyond Osne we first came to greenstone, which 
shortly changed to granite, not, however, regular in its 
composition, but containing hornblende, more or less* 
As the road runs farther eastward, we find the clay slate 
dipping to the east^ at a highly inclined angle. 

Mineralogy — Trwihjem to Bodoe. 

The greenish grey slate, that we see at intervals all the 
way from Sognces to Tronhjem, about four miles to the 
east of the latter place, passes very much towards mica 
slate, containing octahedral crystals of iron, and isolated 
scales of black mica, imbedded. The strata dipped to 
the east. Before us we saw a ridge extending far to the 
south, and running into the fiord. On approaching it, 
we found a whitish granite, similar to what we had ob- 
served between Osne and Stuen. The strata were in 
many places twisted and distorted^ as Von Buch remarks, 
like the waves of a stormy sea. Beyond this there is no 
regular stratification. Before reaching Hell, we met 
with a large rock of conglomerate, rising up through the 
low ground, near the ferry of the For-Elv. The sand of 
the river contained a large proportion of magnetic iron 
sand, with fragments of hornblende, and garnets. Four 
or five miles beyond Skatsvold, we again came to a con- 

u 
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glomerate rock, similar to what we had seen in the 
Dovrefipldty a base of mica slate, with inclosed pebbles 
or nodules of quartz and felspar. About ten miles from 
Aargaard we came again to the gneiss, which continoed 
all the way to that place. Leckoe' is a ridge, running 
out to sea, the first of the lofty and precipitous slate 
peaks that continue all the way to Bodog. Many low 
rocks, on which we landed, shewed waved and distorted 
strata, such as we have motioned above. On our way 
we observed the truth of Von Buch's law of stratifica- 
tion here, yiz, that the greater heights on the islands 
and on the main dipped inwards. But the stratification 
of the low islands, which are generally the outermost, is 
Equally regular in a contrary direction, and therefore 
cannot be accounted for from local causes^ any more 
than the other. The channel in which our way lies 
seems to be the break which separates the two opposite 
dips. We have a striking example of this further up in 
the Lofoddens, and the main land opposite them. 



Ornithology. 

Numbers of swallows were flying about at Jerkin, and 
on our way to Sneehattan we heard the cuckoo, in a 
small copse of birch bushes, among the snow. There 
Appeared to be abundance of the lemming, living in 
small holes in the rock. We found the two varieties of 
white grouse (the skov rype and the ficeld rype) and the 



lUKrts of mih ^ucUy f imilttr^ but that (the eggs in one 
w^re iiither larger than tboid in the other. Each neit 
CQptaiQfd oin^ eggs, laid 90 a9 to form a siqnare, and 
tinged gf a n^diftb hrqmn fsolour* with dark blotches en, 
tb^m. They were both on the groundf under a low buh 
of the dwarf bir^, of a ^w broken (wigi and dead 
lenv^ of wJwh they weie altogether ix^mposed. On 
Sneehattan we saw m^y traces of the wild rein-deer^ and 
kimd the dottrel then* From here we ^ee no mai!e of 
the golden plovers until w« gf^t far north of Tronhjem; 
Tfm^f on every doUtary i^oor, and uninhabited island^ 
their melancholy pipe breaks the stilloess^ as they stand 
to n gr^ stone or tuft of moss repeating it Beyond 
Sieikageri a female of the cock of the wood (tetraQ 
Ufogailns) ran before us along the road for some dist^mce. 
At Aargaard the sand martens were numerous. We 
found there the nest of the crested goosander, with fiTd 
oggs in iti of. a reddish white odour. From the large 
pjf^porljon which they bore to the size of the old bird^ 
riie prQb)|.bly cp^ld not hatch any more. On sonie of 
th^ }pm rpcks we fpund n^any of the scolo|^4x totsmusy 
or it^hapk, and the tringa interpresi or HebridU sand^ 
piper. A woodcock flew over us before we mapbed 
^vanger i the only one we saw during the whole of tho 
l^e we remeined in Spandinavia. It is said that they 
am common in the Bergenstift, md that they remain 
there m mild winter^ the whole season through. On ft 
P9ib&F nepi" I^evanger were a small Sock of the golden^^ed 

4«^k* 

u2 
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.; £eyoQd Steenkiar we came to a mo)'£iss, where many 
t)f the whimbrel were breeding. We saw them and the 
curlew at intervals, all the way northwards. We met 
with the common grey wild goose, male and female, and 
their brood of eight newly-hatched goslings, among the 
^mall islands near Tjotoe. But they become more fre- 
quent as We advance northwards. They are said to be 
birds that keep to the coast, and they are usually seen 
Feeding below high-water mark. The swan, on the con- 
trary^ frequents the fresh-water lakes in the mountains, 
and is rarely seen near the sea. We did not meet with 
imy of the swallow tribe at Bodo€, but at the foot of 
Sandhom some martens were flying about. In a small 
pool below the snow we killed the red-throated diver, 
jDQany of which we afterwards met with, though we were 
not fortunate enough to find the other species, the black- 
throated, and the great northern diver. 
: On our way^long the coast we saw mai>y eagles. We 
)ieard at Seyerstadt of their sometimes attacking the 
young of the rein-deer, but could obtain no information 
of the kind mentioned by Von Buch, viz. of their mas- 
tering oxen. We made particular inquiries at ^Lecko^ 
and, indeed, all along the coast, of every person of in- 
telligence we met with, but they had never heard of such 
a thing. Precipitous islands, out at sea, are the spots 
which they generally choose for their nest, and the 
numerous sea-birds supply them with food. They are 
also vile carrion-eaters, preying upon the dead seab 
and whales, and other fish which are thrown up by the 
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sea. Tbey have probably foresight enough to supply 
thenuelves "with bad food for their support, should they 
not be enabled to obtain better. We were one morning 
at Bodo€, watching an eagle evidently searching fo^ its 
prey along the shore. When it came over the town it 
was fired at^ and then dropped from its talons ihe 
withered skeleton of a bird. This it must have had in 
the air full an hour without eating. All of these, that we 
w^e able to exaidEkine, were of the species falco ossifragusi 
Hie country people say, that they acquire the white head 
and tail which many of them have, as they advance in 
age» and the variable proportion of white to be seen irr 
diffisrent specimens, renders this probable. 



At the landing place at Hundholm, or Bodo6 (as it is 
more usually called), we find mica slate^ with quartz, 
beds in it, dipping to the north-west. Along the fiat 
shore to the N.E. we occasionally see it intersected by 
dykes of granite. About a mile and a half from the 
town, in this direction, a low ridge, not above three or 
fbur hundred feet high, bounds the low promontory on 
which the town is situated. The westernmost point of 
this ridge next the sea is called Brattan, from its abrupt 
iftlaty peak. It is composed of straight slaty gneiss, and 
dips to the N.W, To the S, E. follows a gap, the bottom 
of which is covered with loose blocks ; then comes a bed 
of granite; then mica slate, with many garnets, and a* 
few small actynolites, and dipping to the N.W. Beyond 
thii^ to the S.& come broken and confused strata of 
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Qiiea slate, .#ith bedd of qnarte dcnd granite* On {he km 
aUnvifl^ prtHnontory to tbe S.W« soni^ rounded hxad^ 
znoGks rise through the schI^ t^^hich^ where I exanfined 
tbem^ wer^ granite* In a direction nel»ly south ftom 
the town we find the slate agtiih q& the lihore ^ the 
Sflltep Fiordy stiU dipping to the N.Wi Upon the oppo* 
$ite side^ on the Stromo^, the dip waft chaiiged to S^«W^ 
with A complete tte^ of amaU granite veiii» iiitefsectio^ 
it. Tbe gramte bed whic^h lies to the 8iE« of tU^ BraA- 
tan peaki running in a S.W. dit^ction^ fwrns the promoU* 
tory of Burhohn, where the liiida slate lies beneath il» 
dipping ta the NiW. On the granite bed. fie* oner «f 
hornblende^ whidi is interfedcted by an arm of tbe granite^ 
This large-grained white granite then forms, with mica 
i^kite, the small island oi Nyhoimen and totoe rooks ad- 
jacent ta it. What I call a bed of grai^te riither takes 
the nature of a dyke on this iisdet of NyhoImen» .Th($ 
accompanying map shews the manner of its cpntaot; with^ 
the s^ate^ which here dips to the south, nearly the revets^ 
of what it does on the main land^ and especially a4 ila 
contact with the same granite^ on the promtontoty dS 
Burholm. But at the point marked A^ the fringe of 
slate^ in contact with the granite, hm its dip revered* 
viz. to the north. At B the granite is iQixed wkh 
distorted layers of slate, so as to fort6 Hn irwegaiam 
gneiss. 

Little Jertoe, to the N^W., and Store Jertoe, stiU fiirth^ 
to tbe N.W^, are composed of gnei^. Id die latt«r. of 
these the ^eiss is coarse grained,^ and tbe tvbife Sokfm 
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and quartz, its principal component parts, are similar to 
that of the granite of Nyholmen. The granite itself 
resembles that of the veins we saw on Uie shore at TjotoS, 
and what we came to further north, near Tromso€^ as a 
vein cutting the slate^ and on the ascent of Bensjord Tind, 
in . rounded lumps and veins in the slate. (See the 
sketch Qf Nyhpltnen, and the country adjacent.) 

We found on the shore at Bodoe a large block of mica 
tfatej with imbedded crystals of grenatite. From neat 
t^ Brattan peak we have also a crystalline colourless 
substance, which was supposed to be quartz. Its specific 
gravity^ however^ is 3«3. It scratches quartz^ with tole^- 
nhle focihty^ and appears to be longitudinally striated. 
It is probably topaz. 

A description has been published of the country round 
Saltdali forty or fifty English miles to the eastward of 
Bodo^ by M« Sommerfelt) formerly parish priest there, 
firom which it appears that it resembles most of the high 
lands of Norway ; Uiat the dale itself is narrow, and 
bounded by a steep ascent on each side ; that from the 
table land varying from one thousand to two thousand 
fieet, the spidser or horns, as they are called^ rise to between 
three and four thousand feet perpendicular above the 
sea. Gneiss and mica slate are the principal rocks, to 
which he adds, as subordinate, hornblende slate and gra- 
nular lim^tone^ Further to the east the mica slate in- 
clines to day dlate and alum slate. The minerals found 
here, besides the essential components of the rock, are;. 
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.gaipets, kyanite, grenatite, tremolite, actjmolite, pistae(le» 
chlorite, calcareous spar, calc-sinter, iron pyrites. * 

M. Sommerfelt, it appears, was deceived by certain 
jeports, as well as ourselves. 

''Another zoologic geognostic phenomenon I cannot 
pa^s over. In one of my mountain excursions with my 
guide, the conversation fell upon what I thought of the 
whale's bones which were found upon the mountains. I 
was naturally astonished to hear of this ; but he assured 
me that he himself had seen such, but could not find the 
place again. I inquired now of many, and two men 
worthy of credit assured me that they had met with such 
like on the mountains. At last I had a mountain Lap 
found out, who knew the place. He came to me in July 
1824^ and said, that he would willingly go with me there 
and shew me them, in case they were bare of snow. We 
set out, and he brought me to the place, but there no- 
thing could be seen by reason of the snow. The winter 
had been abundant in snow, the [spring cold, and it was 
now the 18th of July. In a warmer summer, and at the 
end of August, they ought properly to be aought for* 
The place was about three thousand feet perpendicular 
in the mountains to the south-east, a little below the 
highest and most eastern summit of Storfield, which the 
Laplanders call Bosoive. 

^* There was no probability that be should wish to 
deceive me, for he ^as to have nobbing for the journey^ 
in case hq did not shew me the hones. His name was 
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Lacs Olsen, generally called Maigret Lars. H^ assured 
me, that with hixa, his sister-in-law Kari, PauPs daughter, 
had often seen them, but she was then in Sweden, so that 
I could not have her sought out. He further declared, 
that he ppuld recollect that there was found part of the 
head, a shoulder blade (bougblad), and vertebrse. Since 
it lay so high up, on a low spot, where the snow goes 
away not every year, and then only for a short time, it 
appears to me that this can also be more easily explained 
how it should have withstood decay for so long. 

*' I may also add, that what Justitsraad Boie, in his 
journey over Norway^ declares, that Priest Jentoft, of 
Gillesgaardy told him that there was a man who had 
lately found a whole skeleton of a whale upon Sandhorn, 
is hardly correct ; for the same Mr. Jentoft told me, when 
I inquired of him concerning it, that he had only heard 
an old tradition that such had been found there.'' 

SANDHORN. 

The dip of the strata at Sandhorn was inland. We 
passed over five peaks of mica slate, then over one' of 
straight §laty gneiss, similar to the gneiss of Brattan ; 
the last and highest peak was a bed of yellowish white 
quartz slate. But its appearance was more that of the 
bottom of a precipice covered with large blocks, than 
1;hat of the highest summit in the country. Only in two 
or three places vire saw the unbroken strata appearing. 
The rest 9f the surface was a cpllection pf large plates 
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df various thicknefes^bioloni ftiid thrown about inevmy 
dirBcticm. 




The Coast north of Bodoe. 

We fotitid at Grydoe tbt* red gti^igs l^etittoned by Von 
fltich, though we wete utiablc tb obseiHre the difleretice. 
he remarks in the angle df itielinatlmi t»f the istviitft of 
the eoast and the islands. We compared, for thfs pttt*^ 
pose, the island on which the Gioestglvergaard i^ sitnaM, 
with the Skotstane on the main. Thh mttst be the dhler 

gneiss, as it is called, for it fcvms the bottom of the eUff 

at Skotstane, lying under the mica slate, and we can 
trace it at intervals all the way tO the north, forming low 
islands till nearly abreast of Ixnlingen, where the decided 
older gneiss Is seen dipping ih a contrary directioti. 

At Ahdongoe, veins df granite simllai' to that df Ayholm 
were traversing the slate. We found a block of boffi- 
blende and magnetic iron on the shore. The rock at 
Lenvig contained small crystals of pyrites, with a copper 
red tarnish on them. In the Channel between Hindoo 
and the mam we first see the elevated strata dipping to* 
the sea^ and on the coast dipping inland. Beds of slaty 
({uarta lie above Sandtotv ; the distant crags on the op*^ 
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Tromaoe to HammerfeaL 

Tronidoi^ k eoaitioMd df betb of granttlttt litefesidne, 
greyish and greenish white* Many scaled ttf tHicd are 
lying in it) und Jii tiofM plao^s become so abiitidatit, &at 
the rock passes into mica slate. The dip is outwards, ot 
i^ the fiortb^w^si. Yft ioaiid hefe a dyke of g^hite 
similar to that of BodbS. At Uvftloe we fonnd bril- 
liant mica slate, with abundance of well-defined crystals 
of garnet, as larger as hazel nuts« Store Hpm was com- 
posed of mica slate, with veins and rounded balls of a 
ktge-^aitred gratiite similar to that of BodoS, embedded 
iti H. Oceasiotidly some thiti layet^ of marble were 
ltttets|)ersed. Reefiso^ was composed of grahtilal' Ihfi^- 
stjtrtte dippiffg to the i^outh by w^st i but at Csittsoe, oti 
ttie opposite side the sootidf the dip is in the cdtitfary 
Ai^cdotk; At the east end of Spennen rises a grtefiston6 
fOCk, on trhrch lies clay*slate, bluish gr^, and becoming 
wWish Oti exposure to the weathet ; some siliceous slate 
witd slaty limestone alternate with it. The greenstone 
iises Itgaiu at the west end. Small veins I'un through it 
ieoiitaining carbonate of lime in the primitive form, with 
a fittle red zeoKte^ hornblende, iron-gknce, copper, and 
iteh ,^rites. Nodules of yellow epidote, as large as 
limlu^i, Were also imbedded in the rock, the crftcks of 
t^hidh in several places' shewed a green efflorei^cenc^ of 
tkAfd/tn^ iff toppet. ' 
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There did not appear to be any main vein or lode ; but 
on a bare precipice on the we^t sid^ was a band four or 
five feet thick, covered with a green coating of copper, 
and runniQg perpendicularly nearly to the summit* 

On breaking pieces of this, small grains of pyrites were 
to be seen disseminated, throqgh it. 

Skjerv is situated on a small-grained/ dark«coloured 
gneiss, dipping to the east. 

Loppen was composed of limestone and mica 8late» 
dipping outwards> or to thq north-west. 

Seyland, Hammerfest, Magero8» 

The bottom of the hill at Seyland is composed of slaty 
gneiss^ which higher up passes into a small-grained mix- 
ture of hornblende and felspar, unstratified. This is in 
fsome places dark-CQloured> and in others nearly white* 
The two mixtures alternately run in veins through each 
other, or inclose detached pieces, which makes the rock 
sometimes bear the appearance of a breccia, at others it 
reminds us o( the appearance mentioned by Von Bucb^ 
as occurring (Travels, p. 233) on Morten Gam3 Tfaidj, 
insulated white crystals lying in the black mass, as in a 
porphyry. The surface is quite bare, and shews a number 
of hornblende dykes traversing it in different directions. 
One of these forms the summit of Seyland. They are 
occasionally amygdaloidal, more or less, and not without 
a little felspar intimately mixed. Fuglences point is 
composed of small-grained, slaty gneiss, dipping to tbq 
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north-west On ascending the hill to the notth you again 
find mica slate, dipping in a contrary direction, and at 
the sammit, hornblende rock. At the end of the bay, a 
laige-grained, striped gneiss, with flesh-red felspar, is seen 
lying under the other gneiss* 

On rounding the western point that forms the entrance 
of the bay in which Giisvoer is situated, the reddish 
white colour of the rock, and the rounded surfaces, shew 
it to be gneiss. The large crystals of felspar, and broad 
Waved bands of it alternating with thin layers of black 
mica, are visible at some distance* In some places the 
waving appears as regular as in damasked cloth. We 
Bnd Giisvoer to be composed of this, and I believe all 
the other low rocks round it 'Die point Lyaoeaaringen 
is of the same rock. Oh entering the Tue Fiord, we 
have a fine section of the strata on our right, dipping at 
a highly inclined angle to the south-east As we {Ht>ceed 
down the Fiord, the rock becomes darker • and more 
daty: with the small Riis Fiord it ends.. Beyond 
that, the black cliffs, with masses of quartz, like spots of 
snow in it, indicate the mica slate. As we Ipass from the 
bottom of Tue Fiord, along the valley to the Riis Fiord, 
On the opposite side the island, the rock is too much 
covered to allow us to trace it regularly, but at the hither 
6nd it appears to be slate. Further on, we find loose 
pieces, inclosing crystals of quartz and felspar. At the 
shore at the bottom of the Riis Fiord the rock is seen, 
distinct slaty gneiss, .the felspar white and in thin 
layers, between abundance of black mica. Further on^ 



lowiB^ this fijaall pomt thut £3rm» th(9 nortben) •!itifit»itgr» 
tbcf felspw pr^oD^mtes, a^squiriog a wldUh tioge, m at 
to ^np ^ rock not v^ry dis^ii^iliur to that OP the wastem 
»ider It U oply a bed| bow^yar. . Jlouiid tjba point t)}# 
mica slate is seen lying unde^r iti wd #|Lt^oding «U xpiiiid 
tha bottoHi ojT the west iPmi, foiwi^t tbe promoatory 
of Nprth Cape. Tb^ dip of aU w^ $fi^ to-day was to 
the f^outb««9st. . 

Wa bad apw Ae^n jtb« breodtb 9t the M of gomil 
&(m LysflBpanqg^A ppint to the Biis Fiord* aod nw 
employed tba two following days in tfwiag tbe range of it 
to thei ooutb^westy tilt it WM lost io the isea, We firvt 
lowed to the Ras^poUep, the small bight at the back of 
Giisvcar. Oa a low rock, that rises out of the sea jost 
before reaching the further end of it, we saw a thin bed 
of mica slatp lying between the gneiss. The rock at tbe 
bottom of the bill is the same as at LysoenariDgen and 
tha islands. But on ascending a few ycM^dst it is changed 
to ^ straight nHfLty gneiss, pccftsionaUy c(Hitaiaing thin 
teds of micft Alfite. The lind of sqparotion may be 
distinctly markad between the two strata^ the felspar ut 
the lower bei^g reddish, and in tbe otf)er whiter 'SM 
veins are seea riuning up from the lower to tbo u[^ar 
stmtum. This extends, uniform in its dip and compo»ir 
tton, for nearly three mil^Si to the bottom of the 9iia 
Fiord, The strata were everywhere exposed, dipping tP 
tl^ soutfa-ea»t. On re^bing the valley, which is a oon^ 
tmo^tion of the.)StiisFiord| we come to a baseof mica slat«» 
inclowig louncl^ quartz itnd felspar nodules • and on tM 
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9th«r mAtof the «m«U Ely we find the mic^ «late dipjung 
m the 9919a difeetioQ. We followed the rapgd of tb« 
stiatu fot msfMrly two miles to the souUi'^west, and eould 
tifM it' a long way farther by 4j»e difference between tha 
muid green eurf^e of the ^kte hillfi^ And the grey gneiss 
niggpd and destitute pf vegetation. Our next day-s ex- 
cursion was more to the south of Giisvcer. Wq m^t here 
with the satne appearances, only the lower gn^ss seemed 
ri^ber tQ have encroached upon the limits of the upper. 
At a diatapce. we saw the black precipioiss of the Van 
Fiord much within the slate, and saw the gneiss formipg 
th§ mouatains that overhang the sea. From these data, 
tbenf we may settle the boundaries of this mass of gneiss 
to be the Tne Fiord on the north-ea^t ; the sea from 
Us fiOUth'^eastarn point to the Tue Fiord; the Aiia 
Fiord and th^ mica slate pn the i^outh^-east^ from the Tue 
Fiord to the sea. E^pcepting tb^ Ipw islandSf it attains 
everywhere a (considerable elevation^ probably from six 
hundred to nine hundred feet above the sea. 
• In our journey along the coast, wherever we have 
seen- the granite in ccmtact with the slate, it hea generally 
given us the idea of its forcible injection into the latter, 
so that we could even have conceived large formations of 
gneiss to have taken place in this way. But it i^eems 
hardly possible that this could have happened in the 
present ease. The layera of mica are so perfectly parallel 
tfarou^^ut the whole mass, apd so continue, even the 
thinnest of them, without interruption, that it can hardly 
1^ iinpposed that'anytliing like a disturbing ^h^ bad 
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acted on them. Yet, as we approach the line of contact 
with the slate, the felspar and quartz begin to lie in 
small isolated nuts, with tails to them, round which ther 
layers of mica are regularly bent. Injection here seexiui 
more probable. In the first case it is barely possible^ 
in the most slow and uniform manner that can be 
conceived. • 

But we had observed that the sections on the opposite 
sides the Tue Fioit[ did not tally^ and our next object 
was to examine the north-eastern side of it. The di{^ of 
the rock was the same as the other, but the mica slate 
reached nearly to Tuenoes^ the headland at the entrance* 
The most conspicuous object at a distance was a doable 
stratum, of a red colour, lying nearly east of LysoenH- 
ringen^ which we found to be gneiss. A little farther te 
we come to a small bay, called Lougvig^ here the mica 
slate is seen passing into gneiss, at first containing 
frequent crystals of quartz, felspar, and garnets, and thett 
the two former becoming predominant in the composition; 
But we are now on a very narrow isthmus. We have 
only to ascend the height on the other, and we see the 
steep inclination of the strata into the sea. The rock' 
continues for nearly a mile and a half in the range of the 
strata, viz. north-east, till it ends in Tuenoes pointy and 
the small rock Tuevoe divided from it by a narrow sound. 
It is, throughout, slaty gneiss. As far as we could see ta 
the east the mica slate appeared, except on the point of 
Knivskjolodden. 

I observed a vein of coarse-grained granite ronniiig'< 
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through the gneiss near Tuences. It bore a considerable 
resemblance to the granite of Bodoe ; but the crystals of 
fekpar were sometimes flesh red, and the quartz smoky, 
the mica black. As we returned back to our boat, at the 
bottom of the Tue Fiord, we found the dip everywhere 
the same. Abreast of Store Kjaften was a dyke of laige- 
grained granite, four or five feet thick, similar to that on 
Tuenoes. It could be traced by the eye about a mile, in 
E' direction nearly north. Two others, running in a north- 
west direction, seemed to unite with it. Knivskjolodden 
is a point of gneiss, about a mile or a mile and a half in 
length, running due north and south. At the end of this 
it^inks under the mica slate, which dips, to the south-east. 
The highest point in it may be five or six hundred feet 
above the sea. It very much resemblesgranite, from which, 
in many specimens, it is difficult to distinguish it. It is 
small-grained, the felspar flesh-red, mica black, quartz grey 
and smoky ; the two latter ingredients very small. By 
the, side of the Norman's Elv. at the bottom of the Tue 
Fiord, we saw the dip of the slate to the south-east. 
Here we found kyanite and plumbago associated with 
Uack mica, in masses of smoky quartz. The inclina- 
tbn of the strata becomes less, and the heights diminish, 
a)l the way from the western extremity, and the land 
rises on the other side towards the SkoUendalstind and 
Skipsfiordtind. On turning up the eastern branch of 
the Elv, we see in its channel the slate dipping to the 
^orth-west. Beyond this the surface is everywhere 
cpyered with soil till we have passed the high ridge, and 

X 
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look down on the sea towards SarncBS. Tho slate then 
presents a different appearance from what we bad before 
seen here. Many shattered pieces of cliff rose on ^ach 
side of us, forming small vallies^ with pools of water io 
them. The dip here is south-east. But this lasts only % 
few yards. As we descend, we find it becomes eastp thw 
east-north-east, then north-east At this placet about • 
mile and a half from the end of the bay, we found 
small granular greenstone forming a precipice about fifty 
yards long, by twenty feet high. The mica slate lies above 
% and on each side of it ; its base is covered with soil^ but 
a few yards in front the slate rises again. We now sea the 
slate clifis on our left hand all the way down. The dip 
gradually inclines more to the north-west, at which point 
it remains stationary. The slate does not vary in appear* 
ance till we approach the water-side ; there, in one or two 
places, it was distinct clay-slate ; but this change was 
only partial : further on it became the identical mica» 
slate we had seen in the early part of the day. Speaking 
of the rock, however, as a whole, from the end of the 
bay to Samora point, it has evidently undergone a change. 
Its composition is everywhere Variable. It contains 
quartz in great abundance, from large masses to small 
crystals, and the quartz is not of the uniform appearance 
it is on the sides of the Tue Fiord. It is smoky, and in 
some parts transparent ' akid wine-yellow, iridescent, 
occasionally approaching chalcedony. The white varieties 
have acquired a ferruginous tinge, which distinguishes 
them from the pure snow white, so frequent between 
North Cape and Tue Fiord. 
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The view is singular from Samces point up the bay, 
which appears surrounded by a triple or quadruple row 
of cliffs, increasing in height from the water. The 
detached pieces in which the rock appears produce this 
effisct. We found the slate at Kielvig as uncertain aa at 
Samces ; the angle of its dip also varies from west-north-- 
west to north. The granite, which forms the great body 
of the Kielvig peninsula, (for the slate only forms a 
fringe along the southern side,) is dark-coloured, smalt 
grained, and indistinct in its composition. Broken beds 
of impure quartz slate lie in it, and rarely coarse- 
grained veins, containing tourmaline ; and on breaking 
many of the large slabs which are lying about, some feoH 
in length, we often found one end slate, and the other a 
distinct granite, which preserved the slaty structure, and 
insensibly passed through a very fine mixture into the 
compact slate. This seemed to illustrate the opiaiott of 
Dr. Boue, as quoted by Professor Daubeny (p. 426), that 
granite, by its action upon the rock contiguous, assimi'* 
kites it to itself. 

From the hills above Kielvig we had a view of the 
' whole island to the north-west. From the smooth linea 
and surfaces of the distant heights^ contrasted with thei> 
rugged appearance near Honingvog, we conjectured tharf 
Von Buch's smaragdite formation did not penetrate far 
inland, and we crossed the Kamoe Fiord to ascertaiift 
this. We landed at TroUevig, a small bight on the 
opposite side the bay. The strata here were gneiss, dip- 
ping to the north-west ; but, contrary to what we hafl 
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observed on the other side the island, the slaty gneiss lay 
beneath, and a gneiss approaching to granite above it. 
Many coarse-grained veins, containing large and beautiful 
tourmalines, ran through it, similar to what we had seen 
on the side of Kielvig. The marked distinction between 
the veins and the rock was, that the mica in the latter 
was black, in the former silvery. We had a distinct view 
of the strata at the bottom of the Duke's Fiord, dipping to 
the north-west, and remarkable from a bed of snow- 
white marble, that forms the top of the Duk's Fioeldt. I 
DOW crossed over the mica-slate strata, in a south-east 
diirection, for above a mile, and then came to the coarse 
^nular diallage rock. In quartz veins in the slate were 
some large kyanites. On parsing in the boat round the 
I>oint that separates the Duk's Fiord and Riis Fiord, we 
saw the slate, as it came in contact with the greenstone, 
altering its dip, so as to lie under, and form a border to it 
next the water, as on the Kielvig side. We could not 
land ; but, judging from its appearance, it had changed to 
a clay-slate, similar to that on the southern coast, though 
in walking from Duke's Ficeldt to the smaragdite green- 
stone formation, I could not see anything of the sort. 
Throughout, the slate was the same as we had seen on 
tibe; western and northern sides of the island. The bed 
of.gneisss of which the Skarsvog peninsula is formed, 
appears to fail as it runs inland. The Skipsfiordtind can 
be seen from the Tue Fiord bottom, but this view would 
be ii^tercepted by the gneiss of Skarsvog, if it con- 
tinued anything near the same height it is on the 
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peninsula. Altesula was composed of slate, dipping to 
the north-west, and so was the opposite side of the 
Sarnces bay. We could not land beyond the Fin- 
bugt, but the strata there, and round the Skatore 
point, appeared to be gneiss and slate confusedly alter- 
nating. Further up the Mageroe Sund the slate lies 
distinctly and regularly dipping to the north-west. 
Before we arrive at the Vand Fiord the dip is changed to 
the south-east, and we see the edges of the strata at the 
bottom of the Fiord, dipping in the same direction. 
These materials, then, will give us a tolerable guide as to 
the composition of the island. — See the Map. 

BEAR ISLAND AND SPITZBERGEN. 

I was informed by several people who had been at 
Spitzbergen, that Ice Sound, on its western coast, shews 
a section of an extensive coal formation in its lofty clifis. 
I have a specimen of compact white gypsum, from the 
same place, which is said to lie in large beds there. 
There is also a mica-slate and gneiss formation on 
the same coast. 

Lector Keihau landed at Whale's Head, the southern 
extremity of the island, and found nothing but green- 
stone. He also touched at Bear Island on his voyage. 
This small hill, which is about three English miles round, 
and lies about half-way between the coasts of Lapland 
and Spitzbergen, shewed him horizontal strata of cOal in 
the usual form, viz. a seam of coal inclosed in two of 
shale^ which are again inclosed by two of grit. Above all 
lay a seam of limestone. He brought two or three vege- 
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table impressions from the shale» which appear to be 
those of reeds^ so common in the English collieries. Iff 
as is believed^ these were originally deposited at the 
bottom of a lake» or estuary, what changes must have 
taken place in the face of nature since that time 1 The 
iftland is now nearly two hundred miles distant from any 
Und ; and^ except being connected with Spitzbeigen by a 
baaky (over which is between twenty and forty fathoias 
water^) bears no trace of the tracts^ which, according to 
thi$ aupposition, must formerly have been connected 
mihit. 

THE ALTKN PIOHD. 




d, compact limestone in talc slate. 

6, day-slate* 

c, great formation of clay-slate. 

d, greenstone, containing beds of talc-slate and ehlorite-slstd. 
ep brown quartz slate. 

/, white quartz slate, quartzy sandstone of Von Buch. 
gt matUX granular whiti maf ble. 
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The country about Bossekop and Talvig is well knoWn 
ftom Yon Buch's description. The rock on both sides 
K.ML Fiord is greenstone, generally sniall granular, aUd 
eontftining much octahedral pyrites and grey magnetic 
gftand disseminated through it. Occasionally it passts 
Ihtd tttlc slate and chlorite slate, with calcareous plates 
ihlferlying. On the northern side, lies a bed about fift^n 
ftftt thick, Composed of quartz, reddish-white calcareous 
spST) and yellow sulphuret of copper. Where the bed 
#al A«efl Upoki the surface, it was covered with stains of 
ikt gteen tarbdnate, and contained drusy cavities, ia 
which were the crystals of quarts and carbonate of limtt 
perfectly fohned. They have dug a few feet dowtii and 
now throw up the ore solid. The bed dips at a highly 
ittditti^ angle to the N.N.W., and is seen at the Isvel of 
the wftter, kt the further end of the fiord. Beyond^ clay** 
SlStd lies upon the greenstone, forming the high sumnut 
of Stor-Vands Fieldt in the N.W, The hill must be full 
6f Coppef, as almost every vein in the greenstone con** 
tAibS it. Sometimes we find small branches composed of 
tfSnspSi^nt carbonate of lime in the primitive fon^^ 
#iA sBilJl brilliant amethysts; then earthy citlcareous 
Isyei^, forming the walls of the vein< through which 
Stadot Shilling crystals of actynolite. The projection fiom 
Oyskanes td Stourvignes is formed by a bed of yellowish 
trhlte dolomite. 

BetoW htid above thisi lies the clay-slate, nearly bla(ik, 
slOft and ttlf thy, with Stnall cavities full of minute green 
cff^tal* <yf tel6 Of roica. Froffa Stodrtig the greenstone 
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descends to the edge of the water all the way to Krog- 
no^. On the northern side of Talvig Bay lies a thiu bed 
of greyish white compact limestone in talc slate. Judg- 
ing from the outline, the greenstone seems to form the 
margin of the fiord, on the opposite side, from'Altenoes 
towards Refsbotten. We landed once, indeed, but only 
for an instant. It was there greenstone, with broken beds 
of clay-slate lying in it. We met with traces of this forma- 
tion on Seyland, and Spennen was its most w^tera point . 
Through the kindness of a friend, I am enabled to 
give a sketch of the whole of Finmark by that able 
, geologist, Lector Keilhau, to whom I was so much in- 
debted during my stay m the country. — See Map* 



. The gyr falcon appears to be common upon Mageroe. 
We saw several there, though we had not observed any 
before, except onle stuffed specimen, which was killed near 
Tjbtoe. At Havesund we shot one of the falco-lagopus, 
or rough-le^ed falcon ; they are also very conmion upon 
Mageroe and all down the northern part of the coast. 
The first we met with, so as to be able to recognize it, 
was at Skier v, where One was on a chain. Their flight 
is exactly that of the eagle, for which they are liable to 
be mistaken, except that they will sometimes remam 
fixied in the air, in the manner of our common kestril or 
windhover. There was a brood of two young, with the 
old ones, upon the Kielvig peninsula, that I noticed for 
two t>r three successive days. One of the young ones 
rose from a distant rock, where it was sitting, and flew 
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round me a little way above my head* ciying with the 
usual harsh and shrill note of the hawk kind. It beset 
me thus for nearly half an hour. They are easily known 
at a distance, especially if they are soaring, by the light- 
coloured under-side of the wing, its black tip and spot 
near the roots of the outer quill feathers, and white tail 
with a black band across the end of it. Giisv&r was the 
first place at which we did not find the common magpie. 
This bird is kept nearly in a domestic state throughout the 
idiole of Norway. I believe the common people have 
some confused idea that it brings them good fortune, and 
so suffisr it to remain near the house, and even to build 
about the ioof, wherever it can find a convenient support 
for its nest. They wait about the house for the offal 
which is thrown out, and either from hostility or curiosity 
flock round a stranger, chattering. The ravens and grey 
crows are scarcely less tame. These latter particularly 
will take their prey from the magpie. One seldom meets 
with them away from houses, and when they are found 
so, they are generally lying in wait to plunder some other 
bird's nest, commonly the field&re. The old ones stand 
on the defensive, and together they make the thickets 
resound with their noisy contests. The common black 
grouse of Scotland is found in the Lyngen Fiord, but the 
species does not extend further to the north. The com- 
mon cuckoo has been heard in the E^aa Fiord. Pennant 
nientions it as high as Loppen, on the authority of Leems. 
We have killed the little hawk owl of Pennant, at Alten. 
It was a very fearless bird, and after being fired at, again 
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efuftid ti6ar. I saw A ftkin of the common rat* of a iiiow<» 
white ^loufi at Tiomso^ $ it was said to have been killed 
at Tr6nhjem. 

They talk of three varieties of bear htre» the black» 
the browni and the gi^ey. The latter colour seetaa to be 
occasioned by climate ahd age» 

I saw at Alten a specimen of the oomtnon cranei 
(ardea grus)) which' had beei)i killed in llie Porlangef 
Fiordi but it Is the only one that has ever b^eh hMrd ti 
in that part of the eountiy. Out common i6al is also 
scarce^ We hilled Uie oorvus in&ustns at Alten, bnt 
it was not conkmon there. The Norwegians Call it RiSd 
Skjorta (red shirt). The havel (anas gUioialis) had bluisli 
gr§y legs, not red^ aft desci^bed by Pennaht. 

KAlft^OKElNd. 

W^ S«t odt OH snow shoes, Whil^ w^ wertf at lUutO^ 
kMno^ to end^voni' to find some tfac^ of rocks. 60MO 
lal^ blocks of gnelsft ifete lyii^g abOtit, pal^ flaih^^rM 
^par, with iar^ dark^aV(^ lines of ttlca ilinniftg 

thfongh it. At last, in a small hill, about thf^e^^dan^n 
of ft inile iiS the N.N.W. of the church, the Stone w*i 
arery wher« appearing through the snOW. It was thAI 
kind of gneiss we have met with several tim^ in Norwfty, 
which bears the appearance! of a br^c6ia. And here the 
nature of the composition Wnsmote distinctly shewti th^n 
in other places. A base of dark-^olonred mica alte^- 
rtatte witb hiyeii of fehpai* and qnart2. Ih some plaices 
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the felspar and quartz became less abundant, and the 
layers conseqaently became thinner, and at length ceased. 
After this they were continued , in a series of detached 
spots, all of which were globular. One fancies they have 
been formed by a similar law of attrcxtion to that which 
causes the moisture to collect in globules on leaves, after 
rain. It seems to be gneiss, on its passage to mica slate, 
and indeed a stratum of this kind of rock is often to ht 
seen lying between these two. It dipped at a highly* 
inclined angle to the N. I could not see any other hills 
where the stone appeared^ The Laplander who was with 
me said, that all the others were sand-hills* In some loose 
stones we saw gneiss» mica slate, and a slaty marble^ that 
reminded us of the beds we had seen at Tromsoc^^ and to 
the south of that place. At Muonioniska> blocks of a small'^ 
grained granite, composed of white felspar^ black miodf 
and grey transparent quartz were lying about> which they 
told us were qtiarried between the church and the river } 
there were also blocks with dark flesh^red felspar^ smoky 
quartfc, and black specks of mica rarely interspersed. 

At Muonioniska we saw again the common sparrow^ 
sod at Kolare the large titmduse of England* Thei« 
were two or three species of this genus at Alten. One 
answered to the marsh titmouse of Pennant (parus ater), 
and toother, with a black head like the first, had a white 
band round the neck, which extended to the comer df 
tl^ mouth« The chin was also black. In other respects 
it was like the first I also saw a bird like our bine- 
heeded titmouse, but of this I am not certain. These, 
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with the picus miaor, were the only small birds we saw 
there after the frost. At Kengis we first saw the hjerpa 
(tetrao bonasia), in the fair there. 

JUNOS SOVANDO. 

We wient on a gentle rise all the way from Kengis. 
There was nothing like a hill to be seen. Beyond the 
works are the first appearance of them, but nothing more 
than two or three rounded hillocks. The ore is dag out 
of a trench twelve or fifteen feet broad, which has been 
cut about eight feet down through the rock, before it 
reaches the iron bed, and runs N.W. and S.E. parallel 
to the range of the strata. The strata dipped at about 
an angle of 60® to the S.W., and the line of separation 
was distinctly marked between the iron bed and the rock 
above it. This is a kind of serpentine, grayish green, and 
splintery, with small shining tremolitic-looking radii scat- 
tered through it, passing into blackish green, and shewing 
a disposition to '. separate into talcy plates. Blocks of 
reddish white, rather coarse, granular marble were lying 
about, and my guide told me that a small hill to the 
westward was composed of it. It probably lies upon 
the serpentine. The iron bed is a mixture of yellow 
sulphuret of iron with magnetic ore, and the rock in 
some places near the junction contained grains of the 
sulphuret and black mica disseminated through it. Be- 
tween the soil and the rock lay a complete beach of huge 
boulders, two or three feet in diameter. All that I exa- 
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mined were composed of the serpentine^ the marble, the 
iron ore,. and gneiss. Comparing what I saw here of the 
range and inclination of the strata^ with what I heard 
from others, and the relative position of the iron beds, 
as laid down in the map, I should guess that their gene- 
ral range was from N.W. to S.E. This agrees with what 
Von Buch found lower down, above Kengis works, viz. 
the gneiss lying upon the granite, and dipping to the 
S.W. The produce of the Kengis work last year was 
1200 skippund of wrought iron. It has not a good cha- 
racter, and that cannot be wondered at, when every piece 
of ore we look at contains grains of yellow sulphuret. 
The Svappavara ore is without pyrites, and yet the car- 
riage is so much more expensive, that they find it answers 
better to mix this ore of an inferior quality with it. What 
a wonderful district is this I Here are whole mountains 
of natural loadstone. The bed or mass at Gellivara is 
above six thousand yards long, and two thousand yards 
wide. 

About a mile beyond the Skuleberg we come t6 a rock 
of dark-coloured quartzstone. We see blocks of this 
and granite to within two or three stages of Ostersund. 
A good deal of mica appears to be mixed with it, but 
the grains are so fine, that we with difficulty recognize 
them. In some places, as at Borgsjo, this appears 
to predominate so much, that the blocks have become 
somewhat thick slaty, and separate into shining plates. 
The felspar of the granite is white, or reddish white, 
with small grains of grey quartz and black mica. 
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Tliere were few or no traces of gneiss; but we had 
not another opportunity of seeing either rock in situ. 
On the small island of Frosoe, that lies opposite to 
Ostersund, there is a low range called Ostbei^. It is 
oomposed of strata of dirty greyish-green homstone, dip- 
ping to the N.W/ Blocks of brown quartzstone, of a 
structure similar to what Von Buch calls the quaitsy 
sandstone of Bossekop, wer^ lying about, with others of 
clay slate, and brownish red clay-stone. We are here 
again on a transition fonnation. In this province, at 
Hog))ro, by Hookau, are found orthoceratites^ echinitea, 
and anomites, in limestone. This formation is^ probably 
connected ^ith that on tjie north-east of the great Mios 
lake, which again extends all the way south to Frede- 
rioksvara. It is not even impossible but that it may be 
connected on the north side with the sandstone of Fin- 
mark^ though hardly without some interruption. Further 
on, these blocks continue, with occasionally sandstone. 
Between Faa Elv and Aaber, as we descended to thij 
Alsen Soe, we found strata of this slate dipping to the 
north. Between Forse and Skalskestugan, the rock ap- 
pears dipping to the south-west. It is greyish green^ and 
thick slaty, with a number of minute black grains in it. 
Further on, towards Skalstugan, these are shewn more 
distinctly : they are mica and hornblende. About thirty- 
five miles south of this, potstone is quarried and used 
all round the^ country for cooking utensils, stoves, &c. 
Beyond Skalstugan, a number of greenish asbestus-looking 
crystals lie with the mien. The dip here is to the S*W. 
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A9 we ascend to the height of the pass, the strata iMTf 
everywhere exposed, dipping to thp W. and W.N^W^ 
They are greenish black, faintly glimmering, talc dattt 
At Sunl, on the Norwegian side^ this has become shiniog 
•ad silver white. We now begin to see layers from two 
to three feet thick in it, of a stone that is weathered whiti 
and looks dull and earthy^ but in its fresh fracture is 
bluish grey, small-grainedt splintery and shining ; a good 
deal of mica is disseminated through it. 

Beyond Suul we find beds of a greyish-green chloritic 
base, in which small isolated white crystals are frequently 
scattered ; . these alternate with layers of gneiss (in which 
a reddish-white felspar predominates, with a little grey 
quarts and stripes of dark-coloured mica.) This soon 
gives way to felspar and hornblende, with small grains of 
pyrites 5 but neither of these beds are above a few feet 
in thickness in any one place. We next come to distinct 
mica slate. The strata, which all the way along had 
been shewing a more highly-inclined angle, as we ad- 
vanced became vertical, and shortly afterwards dipped in 
an opposite direction. We were here within a few miles 
of the Tronhjem Fiord. As the hills separated from us 
at the end of the pass, and we travelled over a flat allu- 
vial soil, we were prevented from observing further ; but 
on reaching the road to the north, we found the green 
dull slate similar to what we had seen about Tronhjem, 
in the summer time, dipping to the W, This, however, 
is only partial. 0\»r present road from Ostersund b^ 
beeoL QVf r a faii^sbaped stratification^ and here, an ia the 
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Dovrefieldty the perfectly crystalline strata are the most 
inclined. We may, therefore^ suppose that form to be 
general, if not aniversal, throaghout the chain. The 
rule holds good wherever the great chain approaches the 
sea to the north ; and to the south, as far as Molde^.the 
general dip is to the east or south-reast. 

TRONHJEM. 




Jl^nkkoUn, 



The strata round Tronhjem (as is well known) are 
strata of slate, the nature of which fluctuates between 
mica-slate and clay«slate. A short distance to the west- 
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ward of the town rises a hill called Graa Karl, at the 
bottom of which, in the little bight called Olsvigen, is 
found granite. Near the level of the sea it is very 
distinct. Felspar, of a greenish white colour, with- 
bluish grey quartz, are the principal part of the com- 
position, in which are grouped small black grains of mica* 
As we ascend the hill, the mixture becomes indistinct. 
The grain becomes smaller, and the felspar of that dirty 
green colour which we usually see it in greenstone. This 
again loses itself in a compact, nearly black slate, which 
is soon changed into the greenish-grey slate, with scales 
of mica in it, which we see all over the country here. 
This slate is intersected by veins of quartz, — in some 
places it rather becomes massive and vesicular ; and near 
a summit, about two English miles south-west from 
Olsvigen, it is e somewhat coarse-grained mixture of 
hornblende and felspar. Between this place and the 
town we occasionally see beds, two or three feet thick, 
of quartzy sandstone. Many blocks of sandstone, too> 
a mixture of grey quartz, and pale flesh-red felspar, are 
lying about. The rock is, probably, not far to the west- 
ward ; but the height of the land in that direction, and the 
snow that consequently covered it, prevented me from 
making a proper search. 

■ * 

Note on Munkholm. 

Should the fact I have mentioned not be reckoned 
decisive, future observers may investigate the history of 
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Other spbtSy from which I am persuaded they tilust dniw 
a similar inference One spot, that might be examined 
with advanta^y is the small island of Korsund, between 
Tronhjem and Bergen, which (as I have described) haisi 
on it a cross of mica slate, which stands a very few feet 
above the water, and is proved to have been there some 
centuries back, in a work on the country, which was, 
published some time since at Bergen, by otie of the 
Norwegian bishops, but which I had not the good fortune 
to meet with. It may also be worth while to examine 
the ruins of the monastery of Saloe. At Agdences, near 
the entrance of the Tronhjem' s Fiord, some embankment* 
were raised, to keep out the sea, by king Eystein, near 
iseven hundred years ago. Should any traces of these be 
left, they could not but throw light On the subject. In 
Falsen's History of Norway, vol. V., p. 81, (Christianla, 
1823,) it is said, " Ved udlobet af Nid-Elven, paa det 
sted, som nu kaldes Bratoren, hvor hovedvagten, told- 
boden, og nogle Pakhuse ere bygged, holdtes udentvivl 
fordum Orething.'* *• By the mouth of the Nid-ElV, 
upon the spot which is now called BratOren, where the 
guard-house, the custom-house, and some tvarehouses 

iHfe built, without doubt the Orething (public assembly 

• • • ♦ , ' 

called Ore) was formerly held." This Orethmg may be 

read of six or seven hundred years ago, if not more. I 

remember the situation here mentioned, and, at a guess, 

should say that fifteen feet diflFerence of level would more 

than bately overflow it ; it wOuld leftve some depth of 

Water there* 
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Tronhjem to Molde. 

The slate preserves the same character as we leave 
Tronhjem, the dip of the strata being generally to the 
south-east, and varying from that to the south. Beyond 
Bye we see veins of quartz running through it, changing 
themselves at times into layers parallel with the strata, 
and then again resuming their former nature. Towards 
Fandrum the mixture contains a good deal of felspar. 
The upright stone at the station is an instance of this. 
It appears, at a distance, as if it had been cut into 
grooves, and been some Gothic ornament. It is, how- 
ever, only fine-grained layers of black mica, alternating 
with a mixture of white felspar, a little quartz, and rare 
scales of silver-white mica. This diflFerence of colour 
gives, at some paces off, the appearance of light and 
shade. Beyond Moe, beds of greywacke lie in the slate. 
The dip is to the south. Further on the strata become 
confused and vertical, or nearly so, the dip in some 
places varying to the westward of the south, in others to 
the northward of the east. But when we come lower 
down in the Siirendal, we find it again steady to the 
touth. Felspar has now become a component part of the 
mixture. All the blocks we see lying about are slaty 
gneiss. Beyond Siirendalsorn the dip gradually shifts to 
the south-east. We saw the distant strata at the foot of 
Toedalshorn dipping in the same direction, and those 
fliat continue the peninsula on which Vaagbeen is 
situated. At this place^ on the shore, the strata were 

Y2 
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composed principally of dark flesh-red felspar, with a 
little white quartz, and dark mica. It appears singular 
that such small detached scales of mica should have so 
well preserved their parallelism, and that the rock alto- 
gether should be so highly stratified. The large rounded 
.blocks on the beach at Bekke forcibly reminded me of 
Hammerfest and Haresund. They seemed like parts of 
the identical rock transported so many miles. 

Molde to Beryen. 

I did not observe the same regularity in the dip of the 
strata, after leaving Molde, that I had done before reach- 
ing it. But the depth of snow had now made every- 
thing very indistinct. The rock appears to be the same 
slaty gneiss as before. At Walderh'oug the strata on the 
i^hore dipped to the south. Rarely, thin layers, of a 
whiter colour than the rest, appeared among them, with 
hornblende, instead of mica. I also saw some loose 
blocks of hornblende on the beach. There was no 
alteration till Stadt Land, except, perhaps, that the quan- 
tity of felspar becomes gradually less. Here the strata 
dipped to the north. At Ostmanvaag the felspar has in 
many parts vanished. Beds of hornblende, several feet 
thick, lay in the rock here, which dipped to the north- 
east. With the hornblende were associated small imper- 
fect garnets, and some grains of pyrites. At the edge of 
the water where we landed, by the Skatestrommen, was 
a bed of compact reddish-white felspar. It did not 
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appear t^ be of any great extent. Directly above it is a 
slate of dark mica, with a good deal of quartz, which 
sometimes lies in it in nuts ; sometimes it also contains 
flesh-red balls of felspar. We saw, by the blocks scat- 
tered about below, that the rock which lies on this is a 
compound. Pieces of various kinds of slate, (principally 
clay- slate,) of quartz, and of felspar, are connected 
together by a green base, {hrough which small scales of 
white mica are scattered, (some of the specimens exactly 
tallied with what I had brought from between Moe and 
Langseth). This rock is here of great thickness. It 
seems to begin a short way up the precipice, and may 
probably reach to the top of Hornelen: dip south- 
east. As we double the point, and come between 
the island and the main, we see it at the water's edge, 
and on the main-land also nothing else is visible : dip 
east. As we neared Furresund, we again saw flesh- 
red nuts in the slate of the low islands, and the gaard 
itself stands upon mica-slate. The high main-land 
near Grimlie appears a continuation of the greywacke : 
the strata here are irregular and full of veins. About a 
mile more to the south, we landed where the high ridge is 
abruptly broken off. It was then a faintly glimmering 
slate, containing much quartz. We again saw it at the 
entrance of the Sauesund, dipping to the west, and 
forming the high precipices on our right. 

Before reaching Korsund, we come to the low island 
of Lematoe. The rock on the opposite side of the narrow 
channel is gneiss, or I can only express the idea it gave 
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me by saying that it is a mixture of granite and slatie. 
Bright flesh-red veins run through the slaty parts, which 
in some places insensibly unite with them, and form li 
distinct granite ; in others, broken slaty pieces are lying 
in the granite. 




Section of the Southern End. 

This red gneiss appears to form all the archipelago of 
low islands about, and to compose the Enningsfieldt on 
the main, several hundred feet high. The great masses 
of Indre Sulen and Losmoe are composed of the con- 
glomerate greywacke, which in the former is nearly mas- 
sive; in the latter dips to the S.E. This reaches to 
the Sogne Fiord. On the other side of that, the gneiss 
again succeeds, forming a large extent of low land till we 
reach Bergen. 

Bergen to Christiania, 

In Mundheim Dale, the rock is yet mica slate, with a 
good deal of quartz in it. Towards Strandebarm there 
appears flesh-red felspar, in veins, and layers in it, espe- 
cially near the level of the water. At Utne we found a 
slaty mixture of hornblende, white felspar, and black 
mica. At Ullensvang, mica slate, with hornblende crys- 
tals in it. When we get into the Ei Fiord, we see nothing 
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but gneiss, either straight or curved slaty, with white fel- 
spar and black mica ; there is some granite with it^ which 
appears .to run through it \u veins, at least I observed one 
or two such, containing also magnetic iron ore : there 
were no signs of slate. 

We have certainly followed this formation full twenty 
miles, all the way to the Vbring's Foss, and its height 
along that whole extent cannot be less than three thou- 
sand feet, which is an uninterrupted mass of gneiss, larger 
than we have yet seen in the Alpine district of Norway. 
From Kongsthun to Vossevang, a slate, rather clay-slate 
than mica-slate, forms the lower part of the precipices 5 
above it lies a light-coloured rock, which is probably the 
diallage formation, but I did not examine it. When we 

•get into the dale beyond Stalheim, there is little else 
to be seen besides this. The rock is in some places 
white felspar, without any admixture; then diallage, 
hornblende, quartz, and mica enter accidentally into the 
composition. Epidote, and crystals of red titanium, are 
more rarely present. In the Leerdal this continues all 
the way to the east. When we rise, however, from the 
valley, we come to slate, and this continues over the 
whole of the pass 5 but it is hardly a well-defined mica 
slate. At Skogstad, blackish quartzy slate ; then, further 
eastwards, clay slate ; then again a dark-coloured quartzy 
sandstone; then gneiss, and beyond it the alternating 

•beds of limestone and clay-slate belonging to the Chris- 
tiania formation. Soon after leaving Skogstadt we occa- 
sionally see rounded stones, composed of white felspar 
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und hornblende, all the way along ; but I did not see the 

roiclc to which they belonged, and as the level forbids the 

'idea that they came from the east, there is nothing thftt 

can lead us to'conjecture their situation. 

• • 

The JDiallage, or Norite Formation ofEsmarck* ^ 

Professor Esmarck has since found this rock to be of 
such an extent through Norway, that he proposes to 
call it and the rocks in connection with it, the Norite 
formation. He met with it upon Hitteren, a little to 
the west of the Flekke Kord, between Christiansand 
and Stavanger. From here it forms great part of the 
west coast, and the small islands near it, all the way to 
Bergen. The felspar, generally yellowish white, is mixed 
with diallage, sometimes hornblende and titanitic;iron. 
.In one place, to the west of the Roegevigfjord, it contained 
crystals of zircon. . ; 

On the road from Bergen, over Fillefjeld, it is again 
seen byVos, and down the dale towards Gudvang. From 
there to Leerdasorn, it predominates the whole way, 
sometimes descending to the level of the sea, at others 
lying upon the gneiss. 

By Egersund it was seen lying on a clay-slate, which 
contained tetrahedral pyrites. Upon Mosturoen and 
Bommeloen it was connected with chlorite slate and ser- 
pentine. At Folgeroen it lay upon chlorite slate. 

Professor Esmarck does not coincide in Von Buch's 
opinion, that serpentine is not a simple mineral, but a 
compact mixture of felspar and diallage. 
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In Ringerige the norite formation is seen in union with 
serpentine, in \n isolated mass, between gneiss and mica 
slate hills^ of three miles and a half long, and a mile 
broad. The serpentine here is mixed with diallage, and 
much like that from Basta, in the Hartz. 

He considers the norite younger than clay-slate^ chlo- 
rite slate, and serpentine, and as ampng the oldest mem- 
bers of the transition formation, having seen it in Ostendal, 
lying upon a greywacke, which generally appears as 
distinct greywacke, or transition sandstone, sometimes 
passing into conglomerate.— *ilia^arin /or Naturvidenskd-' 
berne, 1823. 2d Part. 

, Temperature of SaltdaL 

M. Sommerfelt believes the mean temperature of 
Saltdal to be nearly what Yon Buch has guessed, viz. 
+ 1 Reaum. or 34*25 Fahrenheit. He has, however, 
published his thermometrical observations from March, 
1823, for above a twelvemonth, from which the mean of 
each month appears to stand thus : — 



April 


+ 


1-8 


October + 


42 


May 


+ 


5-2 


November — 


2-3 


June 


+ 


95 


December — 


53 


July 


+ 


12-7 


January — 


4- 


August 


+ 


12- 


February — 


22 


Septemb< 


5r + 


65 


March — 


3' 



Mean of the whole year + 2*9, or 38*5 Fah. Aearly. 
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These observations are given in a triple column for 
.each day of the month; those in the first, he states, 
. were made at eight oYlock in the fpranoon, in the second 
from twelve till two in the afternoon, and in the thiid 
from three to sii( in the afternoon. 
, He found the temperature of two springs in the month 
gf July to be + 2-6. 

The average of five years, for the number of days of 
, snpw mi rain^ was as follows ; — 

January 3 days' rain 7 days' snow. 

February 4 7 

March 3 6 

April ^ — ^ 

May 8 3 

June 10 -+-^ 2 

July 9 — _ 

August 13 ' 

September 12 •- — 1 

October 7 --r-^ 2^ 

November 4^- — r- 7^ 

December 3 4 



• U t " I " 



79 44J 

Proust Hertaburg kindly favoured me with a copy of 
his thermometrical observations miKle at Ullensvang, in 
November^ 1827, which I am thus enabled tp compare 
with o\ff own, made at Alten, at the same time* 
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L, . ALIEN. ULLENSVANG. 

Mean of 3 duly observations, Dwly mean for Nov. 1827, 

made 9 a.m., 3 pan., and 9 p.m. reduced to Fah. scale. 

Nov, 1 7-3 34-2 

— 2 14-3 27-5 

— 3 — - 24-3 — 34-2 

-- 4 — ^ 27-5 41' 

— 5 22-6 39-2 

_ 6 — r. 171 36-5 

— 7 30-6 — 34 2 

— 8 — r, 31-8 41-4 

_. 9 25-5 — 34-6 

— 10 . 28-3 34-2 

— 11 283 32- 

— 12 27- 31-4 

— 13 31- — 32-6 

-- 14 40- — 41-6 

— 15 36-5 43-2 

^ 16 . 33 3 — = — 43-2 

— 17 34-3 — ■ 371 

_ 18 32-3 39-9 

-^ 19 » 33-6 40'1 

— 20 26-5 38-7 

— 21 23-3 34-2 

— 22 19-5 27-5 

— 23 11-3 24-2 

— 24 15-3 20-8 

— 25 8- 21-6 

_ 26 -. — - 25-8 291 

— 27 — ^ 20- — 34-2 



Mean of month, 25* Mean of month, B4-3 

or 9-3 Fahrenheit, for 9° 33* latitude. 
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Temperature at TaMg, 7 JYorth of Alien, for November 

1827, by PrmiRode. 

4- 5 Nov. 16 '' 



Nov. 1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



















- 






• 


















. 





8- 8 

27-8 

25-3 

22-8 

17-6 

29-8 

31-8 

244 

341 

27-4 . 

25-3 

251 

40-5* 

36-7* 



17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 



32-7 

351* 

24-7 

323 

25-5 

22-8 

19-2 

14-7 

197 

11-3 

23-9 



24-8 
Mean of 26 days. 



List of the Animals ofSaltdal, by Ch. Sommetfelt. 



Vespertilio auritus 
Caais lupus 

vulpes 

lagopus 

Lutra vulgaris 
Mustek martes 



enninea 



Mustela nivalis 

Ursus arctos 

Sorex fodiens 

Lepus timidus /3 variabilis 

Castor fiber 

Mas decumanus 

muscolus 



* On these three days the 8ig;ns wrong placed in the original. 
I suspect, too, the obsenradon on the 1 Sth. 
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Mus^agrestis 

lemnus 

Sciurus vulgaris 
Cervas tarandus 



Balsena physalus 
Delphinus phocsena 

delphis 

Phoca vitulina 



Faico chrysaetos 

milvus 

■ palumbarius 
— — tinnunculus 

strix bubo 

funerea 

Lanius excubitor 
Corvus corax 
■ ■ cornix 



pica 
infaustus 



Picus canus 

— major 

tridactylus 

Cuculus canorus 
Loxia enucleator 

— pyrrhula 
Fringilla montifringilla 
• ccelebs 

' domestica 



- livaria 



Emberiza nivalis 
'■' ^ citrinella 



Birds* 

Emberiza schoeniculus 
Turdus torquatus 
■ pilaris 

musicus 

iliacus 

Muscicapa grisola 

atricapilla 

Saxicola rubetra 

cenanthe 

Sylvia hortensis 

rubecola 

phoenicunis 

svecica 

trochilus 

■ regulus 
Motacilla alba 

■ flava 
Anthus arboreus 
Cinclus aquaticus 
Stumus vulgaris 
Paruis major 

' caudatus 

■ palustris 
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Hirundo riparia 
Columba oenas 
Tetrao urogallui) 

tetrix 

alpinus 

subalpinus 



Charadrius pluvialis 

morinellus 

— hiaticula 

Hsematopus ostralagus 
Ardea cinerea 
Numenius arquata 
Totanus chalidris 
Totanus glareola (Tringa 

littoria^ Lin.) 
' — hypoleucos 
Tringa maritima 
Podiceps auritus 



Podiceps arcticus 
Uria grylle 
Colymbus arcticus 
. ' septentripnalis 
Sterna arctica 
Larus glaucus 
Lestris parasitica 
Anas anser ferus 
segetum 

cygnus 

moUissima 

glacialis ^ 

fusca 

clangula 

acuta 

boschas > 



crecca 
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Monthly Means of the Thermometer for Twelve Months, "nz. 
fr&m 81st October, 1826, to Slat October, 1827, atTalyig 
and Tronhjem, compared with those at Qosport in 
Hampshire. 



1820. N.Ut.^r 


Difteeim 


TrODlllCRli 


ofut.ir'sjr 


N.^TSPW "^x^ 


^or. 28-6 


4-7 


331 


117 


44*8 16*2 


Deo. 26-2 


61 


31-3 


15*1 


46-4 20-2 


JaiLl827 13-8 


4-7 


18-5 


18-5 


370 22-7 


Feb. 12*4 


4-3 


16-7 


18'3 


35-0 21-9 


March 19-8 


6*8 


27-5 


18-5 


460 26-8 


AprU 351 


72 


42-3 


10-3 


52-5 17^4 


May 45.5 


10-8 


56-3 


0-3 


56 10*5 


Jane 57'9 


4-5 


62-4 


2-4 


CO 21 


July 54*5 


3^ 


67« 


8*6 


66-5 12 


August 52-2 


2-5 


64-7 


7-8 


02-5 10-3 


Sept. 47-1 


40 


511 


9.9 


61 13-9 


Oct 32-2 


6-5 


38-7 


12-8 


51-5 )9-3 


^^] 35-4 
mean ^ ^^ 


6-4 


40-8 


10-8 


51.6 16-2 



Note. — ^The Talvig numbers are from a Register kept 
by ProBst Rode there. There are three daily phservar 
tions ; one between eight and ten a. m., a second between 
two and four p.m., and a third between ten p.m. and 
midnight. Sometimes one, and but rarely two of these 
are omitted. The following days are not observed. The 
eight last of November, which would probably reduce 
the mean of that month from one to two degrees lower ; 
the two last of December. In the original, which reckons 
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by Reaumur's degrees, two signs are evidently faulty, 
which I have Corrected, January is omitted altogether, 
but, to complete the table, I filled it up, by taking a 
mean of the differences of the two months on each side 
it (December and January), and subtracting it from the 
amount of Tronhjem. February is only observed for the 
eleven last days, and as they were very severe, the mean 
is rathef low. Its proportion, however, holds good to 
Tronhjem, which is only for the same days. In March, 
the 22d, 23d, and 24th, no observation. In April, the 

m 

last five<lays. In May, the 1st, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 
21st, 22d ; three signs here are incorrectly placed in the 
original In June, 3d not observed, 'and from the 13th 
inclusive, all but the last three days. In July, the 20th. 
In August, the 15th. In September and October, none. 
The Tronhjem observations were taken from the news- 
paper there. When a double column is given, with the 
hour3 specified, they are eight a.m. and ten p.m. 

The Gosport observations were extracted from the Phi- 
losophical Magazine. The monthly means were taken 
by adding the average maximum to the average mini- 
mum, and dividing by 2. 
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Height cf Barometer at Tronhjem^ in French feeif for 

twelve months. 

MONTHLY BiEAN. 

Inches. Lines. 

« 

1826 November 27 9 

December 27 8*5 

1827 January 27 8-05 

February 27 675 

March 27 194 



April 27 8-83 

May 27 7-5 

June 27 683 

July 27 9-83 

August 27 10-5 

September 28 0-80 

October 28 0-75 



Annual mean 27 8*54 
or 29-666 English inches, 
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REVENUE, EXPORTS, POPULATION, 



4c. 4:e. 



Z 2 



>1 ■\',-:'*t . . ^ 



/ \(\ / i < 



^'"1 *., 



i *^ J » > • • » ; . ' 



.1 

r. - 



(«.«• 



■f ^ ;t> • r ..-T. !;" 



'^ji^l hj.^ V 



( ' ; 
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The following Table shews the revenue in specie dollars 
of the three towns Moss, Frederickshald, and Frederick- 
stadt, in the four years, 1815, 1816, 1817, and 1818. 

PRBDB RICKS HALD. PRSDKRICK8TADT. MOSS. 

Cwtoou. EselM Cutanis. EzciM. Cnstomi. Exela«. 

1815 .. 16,262 .. 584 10,866 .. 89 20,612 .. 254 

1816 .. 20,078 .. 1079 12,937 .. 166 21,077 .. 445 

1817 .. 19,324 .. 1894 18,893 .. 265 21,790 .. 734 

1818 .. 19,320 .. 1774 16,562 .. 268 21,388 .. 724 

The next shews the exportation of troeloests from each 
in three years, 1816, 1817, and 1816. 

Note.— A TroBloBst is ten doien deals, each eight feet long, nine inchef 

broad, and one inch and a half tjiick. 

FREDERICKSHALD. 

1816. 1817. 1818. 

Cog; Tnel. Cog. TrbL Cary. TrbI. 

To England in Norway ships . 6 750 9 1105^ 17 2171 

Foreign . . 1 164 2 265 

7 914 9 1105^ 19 2436 



To France in Norway ships . 18 1206 27 1835^ 26 2010 
Toreign . • , 5 212 3 183 

23 1418 27 1835^ 29 2193 



■• 



NoTi— 6 Sp. DoUars ss £\ staling nearly. 
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1816. 1817. 1818. 

Caigoes. TroBlcesti. Caig. TroeL Caig. TnsL 

To Denmark in Norway ships 2 14 9 106 ^^ ^^^4 

Foreign . . 118 1651^ 111 1729^ 61 896 

120 1665^ 120 1835i 76 1167^ 

• . » . 

To the rest of Europe in 1 », ■ ka^ „ onAx 

Norway ships . T . M ^^^ ^ 824* 

Foreign 5 223 4 170 5 21^. 

12 770 " 11 994i 5 21^ 



FREDERICKSTADT. 

ToSii^;laiidniNorwayd^4 14 2743^ 
Foreign • • 



14 274&j^ 

To Franioeuo^ Norway ships • 8 764 
Foreign • . . 



8 764 



To IMiuMurll in Norway sb^ 3 28 
Foreign ^ . . 37 40U 

30 429^ 



12 %mi 

15 2452 
27 ^^^ 


19 3795 

4 663 

2d4Md. 


U 1356 


9 1152} 


11 13^6 


9 1152} 


15 156^ 
47 690| 

62 847 


2a B8d 
12 163 

32 552 



Tfi ttie ml of Eimpe k) . •« e 106 

NorwayAips . . T . I ^ ^^ ^ ^^^ 



MOSS. 

To England in Norway sb%8 • 2 301 8 1100 15 2439} 

Foreign , . 6 864 4 334 

2 301 14 1964 22 2773 



TaFftHee in Norway ih^ . 4 325 6 424} 12 1153 

Foreign . . . g 243 



To Denmark in Norway ships 2 33 9 144 4 49} 

Foreign * . 13 158 . 82 ' 288} 8 64 

16 186 81 432} 12 113} 



8 1100 

6 864 


14 


1964 


6 


424} 


6 


424} 


9 
22 


144 


81 


432} 



6 56i 6 424^ 12 1153 

■ Ml m < 



y — . 
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The following; is the Yearly Average for three years, from 1816 to 1818, of 

• • • - • 



FREDBRIGltSHALa 



Com 6290 toender 

Brandy 4196 pots. 

Wine , 3431 pots. 

Cofibe 20,573 pounds. 



Sugar 32,172 pounds. 

Tobacco leaf. 4322 pounds. 

Ditto worked 14,079 pounds 

Salt 2143 toendAr. 



F&EDSRlCKSTA01^ 



Corn 1878 toender. 

Brandy and wine 8112 pots. 
Cofite 6281 pounds. 



Sugar 4...I.... 9214 p<mildi^ 

Tobacco... I 500 pootidt* 



MOSS. 



Com 5024 toender. 

Brandy «• .*<«.... 16,099 pols. 

Wine 4300 pots. 

Cofi(^ 26,592 pounds. 



Sugar , 25,830 pounds. 

Tobaeoo letf.*.... 89,209 potmdi.' 

Ditto worked...... 488 pounds*. 

Rum 1871 pots. 



Bach of the three towns sends one mfmber to the StorthiBgi 



NoTB— .The toende^ or barreli is nearly the same measure as the English 
sack :«the pot tasw&n to our own quart. 
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pFVomJBjUfT^s Tcpograpkit.'] 

Historical Notice of, the SmaalehneneM AmU (so called 
from smaa, small^ and lehut baili^^ick.) 

This district was very early inhaUted^ from its ex- 
tremely good situation. Towards the end of the 
seventh century^ there . lived upon Vaumo (Vauraoe- 
Idoip^r) a kipg^ or powerful noble, named Slyold 
(Shield), who was .a great enchanter j and who, ac- 
cording to the ^'Chronicles," by blowing through the 
skirt of his coat^ caused such a storm, that king Oesten, 
of Vestfold, one of Handd Haarfager's forefathers, who 
in ,Skj(dd^s absence had plundered his mansion, on his 
return suffered shipwreck with his whole -fieet, upon the 
west side of the Fiord, by which king Oesten himself 
was drowned, and interred at Borre. About the year 
1016, Oluf the Holy founded the city of Sarpsberg, 
afterwards called Sakborg, by Sarps Foss, where this 
king caused to be built a palace, and the church of 
St. Mary, and celebrated his nuptials there with the 
Swedish Princess CEstrid, in the year 1019. At Sarps- 
berg was held the Borgething (or Burghers' assembly)^ 
one of the storthings where the claimants to the crown 
commonly caused themselves to be proclaimed kings. 

The waterfall by the city was used (as the Tarpeian 
rock in Rome) for a place of execution, which custom 
king Harald Gille first began in the year 1134. ^ 
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CHRISTIANIA- 

Christiania, the capital of Norway, was founded in the 
year 1624, by king Christian the Fourth, who happened 
at that time to be in Norway, on a visit to his newly- 
discovered silver mine at Kongsberg. This. was after, 
the old capital Opslo had been destroyed by fire. 

Christiania, as being the capital of the kingdom, is 
the place of residence for the Storthing, the Statholder> 
and State Council. The Storthing, according ,to Law, 
meets every three years, in the month of February, 
The number of deputies is seventy-seven; twenty-six 
from the towns^ and fifty-one from the country. The 
state council meets twice a week under the presidency , 
of the statholder. Christiania^ bdng&e diocesan city, 
is the residence of the sdftsantmand and bishop. The 
number of students at the university is about one hun-. 
dred and twenty. 
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The exportation of Timber is as follows :• 



FROM CHRISTIANIA. 

1815. 1816. . 1817. 

Cutm, TroBt Clad. TtnL Cufk TwaL 

To England in Norway ships 119 18240 30 4450 57 8335 

Foragn 21 143 8 7 678 22 3862 

140 19673 37 b\^8 79 12197 



To Francein Norway ships... 3 447 24 2619 36 4280 
Foreign 1 89 

4 536 



«.«aB.^Ha*. 



To IVrnmnik, by native and| g^ 476 42 275 96 870 

foreign conveyances ...J 

To the rest of Europe 4 158 3 192 1 87 

56 634 45 467 97 957 



DROBACK. 

1815. 1817. 1818. 

To England in Norway ships 15 2037 11 1308 7 834 

Foreign 2 119 1 168 3 375 

Tt 2ir6 12 1476 "io 1209 



•%• 
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T^HoIlaad in Norway ships 2 216 32 S277 3 164 

Foreign 33 1159 75 2449 59 2155 

35 1375 107 ^^26 62 2319 



To the rest of Europe 3 121 8 144 28 569 



HVIDSTEEN. 

1817. 1818. 

To Holland in Norway ships 7 870 1 89 

Foreign 10 3 51 14 597 

17 1221 15 686 



To Denmark in Norway ships 2 33 2 '26 
Foreign , 2 8 

^4 34 



A#psNi>nt. 



M-r 



I^OON. 

1816. 



ToEnffUadin Norway ^pt 
To Holland in Norway ships 
In Ibrelgn ships 



1 
26 
36 



To the rest of Europe 16 



107 
3007 
1888 



193 



1817. 

2 108 
18 2316 
24 1012 



62 4395 42 3436 



20 369 



CHRISTIANIA. 

Customs. EzeiM. 

1816 88,440 4895 

1$17 . 87,938 11,134 

1818 126,713 12,254 



DROBACK. 



Customs. 

14,128 
18,384 
11,238 



Excise. 

71 
105 
272 



Average of Imports for three years, from 1815 to 1818. 

Ghristiania. 



Eye 10,207 tr. 

Wheat 1224 tr. 

Barley 15,805 tr. 

Oats ...... 5488 tr. 

Malt 4895 tr. 

Rice 34^924 pda. 

Wheat*meal 155 skip. 



Brandy .... 161,589 pots. 

Wine 66,632 pots. 

Rum ...... 14,034 pots. 

Coffee 224,843 pds. 

Sugar 194,461 pds. 

Tohaccoleaf 189,284 pds. 
Ditto worked 8300 pds. 
Salt ,. 12219idr.. 



DnOBACK. 



Corn 549 tr. 

Wine & brandy 7269 pots. 
Coffee 8849 pds. 



Sugar 7294 pds. 

Tobacco 732 pds. 



PRODUCE OF IRON-WORKS. 



MOSS. 



1S17 ....... 

1918 ••«*it«*«««. 



PIG laoN. 
Bkpd. Mifda ■ 

- 108 



CAST IRON OOOPS. 
Skpd. Ipdk 

26 13 



713. ^^ 



• *• 



^•^ 



^016 



WBOUGHT IRON. 
Skpd. Lpd. 

442 2 



564 13 



^RJ 
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BC^RUM. 




1816 


• PIO IR 
tkpd. 

1096 


ON. CAST IRON GOODS. 
Ipd. skpcL Ipd. 

1078 15 

10 2198 1 


WROUGHT IROIf. 

' 7& 9 


1817 


2426 


2288 7 


1818 


2772 10 1862 11 


2371 10 






HAKXEDAL. 




1816 


630 


362 11 


63 12 


1817 


!•••••• •• 


•••••• •• 


179 5 


1818 


• ••t»« •• 


• •• 

EIDSVOLD. 


258 16 


1816 


455 


2 502 12 


72 8 


1817 


« 


•••••• •• 

8 474 19 


213 13 


1818 


900 


196 19 






OUDAL. 




1816 


...... 447 


177 4 


120 


1817 


686 


337 9 


608 10 


1818 


461 


268 10 


428 



Five akippund nearly ^ual an English ton.<-**A lispund eqnali 14 pounds. 



Opslo, or the old town of Christiania^ was built by king 
Harald Haardraade» in the year 1058, who, wanting a 
town on this side the kingdom on account of his wars with 
Denmark, selected this situation for its convenience. 
One hundred and fifty years afterward it was reckoned 
the third city in the kingdom ; (Tronhjem or Nidaros and 
Bergen being the two first) Here the rebellious duke 
Skule^caused himself to be proclaimed in the year 1239^ 
and was. shortly after slain. After, the union of Den- 
mark, Sweden^ and Norway^ in the year i^.7A.Pp«IP 
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became the capital of the kingdom. In 1589 James of 
Scotland was married here^ to Anna, sister of Christian 
the Fourth. 

Its principal church was dedicated to St. Halvard/a 
cousin of Oluf the Holy, who was drowned in the Dram 
River, in the year 1043. 

The present Agershuus Amt belongs to that division of 
Norway which, in old times, was included under the 
name Viken, This name is of doubtful authority, which 
is not the case with that of Upland, under which was 
originally included Romerige, the old Hraumarike or 
Raumarike, so called according to thtf Saga (or mytho- 
logical records), from Nor's third son Raum, who, after 
his father, was regent of the country between the Raum, 
now Glommen Elv, and the Gotha Elv. Oluf the Holy 
introduced Christianity here, and by him, in the year 
1017, the king of Romerige was slain at Ringsager. 

In 1226, after Sigurd's death, Kund Hagensen let 
himself be proclaimed king at Opslo. Upon this Hagen 
Hagensen the king went to the Upland country, and 
caused his ships to be dragged overland from Opslo to 
the Glommen, and from it brought by the Vdrmen ElV 
into the great Mios Water. 

Eidsvold, in this province, is remarkable as being the 
place where the national assembly, called the Eidsiva 
Thing, met. 

Its first institution is ascribed to king Halfdan the 
Black; and in 1022 king Oluf the Holy issued sum- 
monses to a general assembly to be held here, and that 
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the Eidsiva law should be the law of the tend, Am* 
aemblies wiere held here at some periods subsequent to 
this, and in 1814 the deputies of the nation met here 

to frame the constitution. 

Ill this province was situated the old city of Hamar 
or Hammer^ on the borders of the Mios water. It was 
founded in the year 1152^ and was considered on^ of 
thQ most important places in Norway, being situated in 
the midst of the most fertile part of the country, and 
upon its great inland sea. 

Hedemarck, anciently Heidmark or Heidmia^rk, ac* 
cording to the Funden Norgr^ was one of the oldest 
kingdoms in Norway, whose kings reigned since the 
time of Nor. The first king was Eystein, whose daughter 
Ashild married to Svade Jotun from Dovre (Asa Thor's 
grandson) » was mother to king Hrolfj who about one 
hundred years after Christ, at a feast of sacrifice held 
by king Thorset in Jotland (now Finland), carried away 
his daughter Goe, so that the brothers Nors and Gors 
Came to Norway to seek after their sister. But they 
were reconciled to Hrolf^ so that Hedemarck changed 
nekber its ;iame nor dynasty^ while the greatest part of 
the country was divided between the brothers^ who re** 
iMined 4nd founded kingdoms in the north. 
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CHRISTIAN'S AMT. 

Christian's or West Upland's Amt lies between lati- 
tude 60' 10' and 60° 20", and is surrounded on the east 
and south by Hedemarck, Agershuus, and Buskeruds 
Amt. 

There are three glassworks in Totens Fogderieyand 
one in Hadelands Fogderie. The value of their pro- 
ductions has been as follows : — 



RfailMIm. * 

Qjovigs. .... 127,564 average of five yean. 

Biri 333,922 ditto. 

Jevaa ..... n,06S ditto. 

Hadelandf • • . • 62,017 ditto. 



The southern part of this Amt appeals, in old timea> 
to have gone by the name of Greenland, from its fer- 
tility, though it is uncertain what districts were compre- 
hended under this name. 

In the district of Tpten is one of the most remarkable 
remains of antiquity which Norway can boast of. It is 
an obelisk of fine sandstone, and four ells high, which 
stands upon Alfstad Gaard, where, according to tradi- 
tion, a king named Alf dwelt. Upon three sides axe 
carved Runes, and figures which represent four horses 
with a rider upon one ; over these a fox, and above that 
a flying eagle. Wonnius reads the Runic insqriptioa 
thus:'— 
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" Jumn ndsti Stain dini efter EtIu Venis^ hanna etha tsag Ginda af 
Hrigariki vien Urula Exvin.'' 

Jurun reiste diane steen after siu Ten Evind^ ban aatte til OBgte Guri 
af Ringerige— Evinds ven var og Urula. 

On the other side, — 

" Midi i Vitaalm aug karde sun sini Svartander i Vitaholm. Igli reisti 
stein dena eftir Thoral aae munti stein jeftir dusi. 

Midi i Vit^ohn begrader og sin son Svartander i Vitaholm. EgiU 
reiste denne steen efter Thoral og er denne steen til Aminddbe after denu" 

There is evidence of the northern part of this country 
Gulbrandsdalen being inhabited before the time of Nor ; 
for Hrolf of Hedemarck, who was the cause of Nors and 
Gons coming to seek after their sister, .was dr son of 
SvadeJotun from Dovre. This afterwards fell to the 
share of Nor's son Raum, who took from here his 
first queen Bergdys. Raum's son Brand, who was 
brought up to the priesthood, was called, from his pro- 
fession, Gudbrand, hence the country, Guldbrandsda- 
len. In the time of Halfdan the Black there was a 
chief by name Dofre, from Guldbrandsdalen, with whom 
the young king Harald Haar&ger was brought up, and 
from that circumstance obtained the name of Dofra 
Fostre. In Guldsbrandalen king Harald Haar&ger got 
his second queen, the beautiful Suaefrid, whom he be- 
came desperately enamoured of at a Christmas festival, 
that was held (a.d. 872.) at Tofte Gaard near which her 
father Svase Finn dwelt. King Oluf the Holy intro- 
duced Christianity here. In the beginning of the twelfth 
eentury, Eystein, brother of Sigurd, the Jerusalem pil- 
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grim, and his regent caosed the Field Stuer to be' 
erected on the Dovrefield, where the present Gicestgiver 
gaards yet stand. 

Hadeland (anciently Hada, Fylk, or Hadaland) a 
division of this amt, is said to have taken its name from 
Raam's son Haudr, who succeeded his father here. 
In the year 863 HalGlan Hvitbein was drowned here^ 
in attempting to cross Rykiusvig, a bight of the Rand- 
fiord, on the ice, late in the spring. This Halfdan's 
body was, after his death, divided, by his subjects' wish, 
that the pieces might be buried in different places, as 
they supposed that the possession of part of his body 
secured good fortune to the neighbourhood. 

In the year 968 king Oluf Trygvesen was bom here, 
on an island in the Randfiord, where queen Astridi his 
mother, lay concealed here. 



DRAMM. 

Under this name are included three separate places, 
Bragernoes (or Bragnoes), Stromsoe, and Tangen. The 
first of these places lies on the north, and the second on 
the south side of the Drams Elv, from which the third 
is separated by the Brand Elv, a small stream. Bra- 
genices is supposed to have had its name after Norr's 
grandson Brage, king of Walders, who is said to have 
lived here. Situated in the midst of a fruitful country, 
and at the mouth of a great river, the town seems to 
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have formed itself here^ not as in other places, from royal 
privileges^ but naturally. 

In the year 1653 Bragernoes appears to have been a 
ladestad under Christiania, from which it was not totally 
disunited till the year 1800. Strcimsoe was at first 
under the jurisdiction of Tonsberg. It received the 
privileges of a city (kiobstad), in the year 1715, and in 
1811 was united to Bragernoes by the name of Drammen. 



D aAM M B N . — Exptiti, 
lol5. Cu|o«. IVoiUMli. 

To England in Norway ships ... 196 22,857^ 

In Foreign ft 314 

201 2d,171i 



To France in Norway ships .... 29 2906 

In Foreign 2 106 

31 3012 

To Holland in Norway dupi ... 92 13,306^ 

In Foreign 106 5977^ 

198 19,283} 



To the reit of Europe in Norway ships 24 1161} 

In Foreign 408 7616^ 

432 8778 



1817. 

To England in Norway shipe . . .102 10,195 

In Foreign 4 318 

106 10,513 
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To Franee in Norway ahipv .... 39 i92^ 

to HoUand in Xorway ships ... 99 15,621^ 

In Foreign _16 886_ 

115 16,507i 

To the reft of Europe in Korway ships 42 945 
In Foreign .... 284 408H 

326 5026^ 

Iron, 

Cut Qoodi. liil^usht Iron. If alb. 

>kpd. Ipd. alcpd. Ipd. tkpd. Ipd. 

1615 ... 67 19 388 5 40 

1817 ... 351 14| 405 11 651 15 

B/ue Dye (^Oxide of Cobait), 
1815 . , . 2847J 1817 . . . 765J centners. 

The yearly average of imports, from 181^ to 1819, is as foUoWi (— 

Com, 35,425 casks. Buttery 130 skpd. 10 Ipd. 

Brandy, 59,771 pots. Meat, 349 skpd. 

Wine, 26,903 pots. Pork, 121 skpd. 

Rum, 5101 pots. Hemp, 94 skpd. 12 Ipd. 

Coffee, 115,934 pd. String, 53 skpd. 

Raw Sugar, 55,899 pd. Manufectured Woollen Goods, 8827 
Refined Sugar, 65,795 pd. pd. ... 

Tobacco Leaf, 89,912 pd. Cotton manufactured Goods, 4801 pd. 
Worked ToVacco, 5666 pd. 

Revenue, 1817. .. 111,327 spd. 65 eh. 1818 , 125,091 spd. 



Ringerige, formerly Hringarike, appears in the earliest 
lime to have been included in the name Alfheim. Among 
its famous chieftains was Halfdan the elder, a son of 
Hring, first king of Ringerige and Valders, and grandson 
of Raum. He reigned two hundred years after the 
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birth of Christ, and had eighteen sons, who spread 
themselves far and wide. His son Dag succeeded to 
Ringerige. In Halfdan the Black^s time, (the ninth 
century) a descendant of this Dag, Sigurd Hilgesen 
Hjort, reigned over Ringerige, whose daughter Ragnhild 
Halfdan married^ and was by her father of Harald 
Haarfager, first king of the whole of Norway. Halfdan 
himself obtained Ringerige, and his head is bu'ried in 
Halfdan's Houg, which is situated by the Gaard Steen 
in Hole Sogn, where it is said that Sigurd Hjort lived, 
and is buried with his queen Thyri or Thyrrin, who 
gave her name to Thyri Fiord and Thyristrand. 

Hallingdal, formerly Haddingiadal, was once a sepa- 
rate kingdom, which received its name from Hadding, a 
son of Raum who possessed it. 



The productioii of Hassal Iron Work was— 

Cut Iron. Cut Gooda. WTaa||it Iran, 

•kpd. Ipd. tkpd. Ipd. ikpd. Ipd. 

1817 ... 750 13 640 ^ 207 11 

1818 ... 160 12 85 „ 636 6i 

The value of the produce of the modem Blue Dye Work was, — 
In 1816 . . 14,719 spd. 1817 . . 30,782 spd. 

Schimmehnan's QIass Work, two miles from Drammen, gives, in the 
average of three years, about 23,000 rix-doUars for the value of its pro- 
duce. 
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KONGSBERG. 

The silver mine at Kongsberg is said to have been 
discovered in the year 1623, by a peasant boy named 
Jacob Christophersen Grosvold. It has of late years 
been declining greatly. From the production in 1781, 
of 23,452 marks (of eight ounces each) of fine silver, the 
decline was gradual till 1805, when the amount was 
only 8177 marks. Its most prosperous period appears 
to have been a series of fifteen years, ending with 1747. 

The production of Konggberg's Iron Work was, in the year 1818^ 
1441 skpd. cast iron ;— 183 ditto cast iron goods ;— 450 ditto hammered 
iron. 



JARLSBERGS and LAURVIGS AMT. 

In this Amt is situated Tonsberg, the oldest town in 
Norway, for we hear of it in Harald Haarfager*s time, 
towards the end of the ninth century. Before the 
Reformation it contained nine churches and religious 
houses. 



Ton 8 BEBo.— ^jrpor/. 

1816. 1817. 

To England in Norway ships . . 5 carg. 308 troeL 6 carg. 417 trcd. 
Holland in Norway ships . . 6 652 .9 1013 

Denmark in boats • . • . „ 538 . „ 668 

The exportation of Salt from the Valloe Salt Work, near here, was, in 
1817, 5663 casks; in 1818, 6143 ditto; all to Denmark^ 

The yearly imports were, on an average of six years, from I8l3 until 
1820,— 

Com, 4176 barrels. Cofibe, 9515 pd. 

Wheat meal, 10 skpd. Sugar, 7238 pd. 

Brandy, 11,856 pots. Tobacco lea( 9135 pd. 

Wine, 3568 pots. Worked tobacco, 993 pd. 



956 
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The Revenue was as follows :-^ 

1817 . , . 

1818 i . . 



8618 specie dollars. 
6594 ditto. 



HOLMESTRAND. 



Exports, 



1816. 1817. 

Cwrg. TroBl. Cng. TtbbU 

To England in Norway ships . . 7 813 ... 5 570 


France in Ditto 3 


211 ... 7 640 


Holland in Norway ships . ,11 


1363 ... 39 5670 


Ditto in Dutch ships . . . .10 


446 ... 3 85 


Denmark in Norway ships . .14 


238 ... 11 78 


' Ditto in Swedish and Danish ships 26 


281 ... 29 326 


Its Revenue was, in 1817 . . 


22,017 specie dollars. 


In 1818 . . 


16,900 ditto. 



Yearly Importg, 
On Kn average of three years, from 1815 to 1818 :— 

Com, 1918 casks. Sugar, 23,89.0 pd. 

Brandy, 9408 pots. Tobacco, 4853 pd.. 

Wine, 4407 pots. Salt, 517 casks. 

Coffee, 31,456 pd. 



AASGAARDSTRAND. 



Exports, ■ 
•1818. 

Carg. 

to England in Norske ships , . 3 

Holland in Ditto 2 

Ditto in Dutch ships . . . 
Denmark in boats . . . 



>> 



» 



TwbU 

319 


1819. 
. . 5 583 


322 


. . 5 480 


» 


. . 1 41 


20 . 


. . ,. 75 



Produce of Eidsfos Iron Work, — 

In 1817, of cast goods, 823 skpd., of hammerod iron, 510 V^pd. 



iai8, 



673 



7» 



9S0 



1816. 

C«rg. Tnal. 

To England in Norway ships . .11 1145 

France in Ditto 3 238 

Holland in Ditto 3 378 

Denmark in Ditto .... 27 357 



1817. 

C«f. Tnd 



7 

3 

5 

34 



The export from Frizoe Iron Work, near here, was, — 

In 1817 . . 2101 skpd. cast and hammered iron. 
1818 . . 1935 ditto. 

The yearly average of Imports was, from 1815 to 1820, — 

Corn, 10/J33 casks. Worked Tobacco, 448 pd. 

Brandy, 13,919 pots. Butter, 21 skpd. 

Wine, 12,373 pots. Coflfee, 24.557 pd. 

Tobacco leaf, 28,139 pd. Sugar, 25,601 pd. 

The Revenue, in 1817, was 16,777 specie dollars. 

1818, — 15,130 ditto. 



606 
352 
585 
449 



FREDERICKSVCERN 

Received its present name in the year 1749, after king 
Frederick the Fifth. Its former name was Stavaern. 



SANDEFIORD. 



To England in Norway ships 
France in Norway ships . 
Ditto in French . 
Holland in Norway ships 
Ditto in Dutch ships . » 
Denmark in Norway ships 
Ditto in Danish ships 



Exports, 

1816. 

Carg. Troel. 

. 3 457 


. 1 


99 


. 1 


21 


. 3 


278 


. 15 


616 


. 3 


130 


. 1 


34 



1817. 


Carg. 


TtcbL 


6 


720 


1 


161 


jj 


w 


8 


792 


15 


486 


35 


546 


1 


8 
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Fritzoe, or Laurvigs Iron Wofk is the largest in Norway. Ittpcidoce 
was^ in 

Cast Iron. CaaC Oooda. Ham. Inm. 

akpd. slqpd. al^d* 

1817 . • . 2650 1300 2240 

1818. . . 3350 1100 2551, besidea naUs, && 



SKEEN, or SKJEN, 

Is one of the oldest towns in Norway. It is first men- 
tioned in the year 1205, and received its privileges in 
1346, which were confirmed by king Magnus Eriksen 
in 1359. 



PORSGRUND, 

Lying lower down the river, is the place where the 
merchants of Skeen generally ship their timber. It is 
named as a ladestad as early as 1691, but did not re- 
ceive the privileges of a town until 1807. 



OSEBAKKEN and BREVIG 

Are ladestads under Porsgruud. 



STATELLE and LANGESUND. 

The trade of these different places in the Skeens Fiord 
and Langesund Fiord is important. 
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.The Bevemie cdDacted was, in 1817, 45,950 ipede 46Ikun;«-i]i 1818 
56,582diito. 

The oqports were,— 

1815. 1817. 

Cof. TtcbL Caif. TntL 

ToBntain • 119 13,292 ... 62 7429 

France 13 1214 ... 18 1143 

the Netherlands and East Friesland 225 6701 ... 224 8378 

Of iron was exported, in 1818, 3021 skpd. of hammered iron and cast 
goods, and 11 skpd. of nuls. 

The yearly imports, from 1815tol818, averaged,— 

Com, 21,200 casks Sugar, 46,094 pd. . 

Brandy, 8467 pots. Tobacco leaf, 34,634 pd. 

Wine, 9481 pots. Worked tobacco, 2613 pd. 

Cofiee, 48,774 pd. Salt, 3207 casks. 



KRAGEROE 
Obtained the privileges of a town in 1666. 

The exports of timber were, — 

In 1815 7435 troeloBsts. 

1816 5231 ditto. 

1817 6225 ditto* 

The imports were, on an average from 1817 to 1821,— 

Com, 6843 casks. Sugar, 71 13 pd. 

Brandy, 2833 pots. Tobacco, 2251 'pd. 

Wine, 1911 pots. Butter, 24 skpd. 

Cofiee, 5340 pd.. Salt, 835 casks. 

Tlie Revenue receipts were,— 

In 1817 . . . *• 14,247 specie dollars. 
1818 .... 20,432 ditto. 

Product of Iron Works, in tkpd. 

1817. 1818. 

Ctttlna. CMtlionOdt. H. Iron. Caitlmu CMt Iwn Gdfc H. Iwn. 

FossTO Works. 2120 1246 1104 2170 832 2012 



Voids Works 


. 1041 


181 


919 


1657 


196 


1236 


Ulefos Works 


. 1106 


477 


827 


2034 


1073 


1184 



862 
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It has been conjectured that the name TelemaVk, 
anciently Thelamark, or Thelemarken, was the origin 
of the old name Thule br Thyle. 



ARENDAL 

Obtained its privileges in 1723, at the same time as 
Oster Riisor. 

Its export of timber was,— 

1816. 1817. 

Carg. Troel. Carg. Trcri. 

To England 41 .4280 ... 25 2615 

France 10 685 ... 7 430 

the Netherlands 67 235 . . • 86 3289 

Denmark „ 1000 . . . „ lOOO 

The imports were, on aa average from 1820 to 1822,— 

Com, 15,430 casks. . . . Sugar, 25,770 pd. 

Meal, 482. Ipd. . . . ToJ)acco, ^5,655 pd. 
Bmndy, 5050 pots. Butter, 955 Ipd. 

Wine, 11,445 pots. Salt, 3770 casks. 

Coffee, 27,869 pd. 

The Revenue receipts were,— 

In 1817 .... 38,955 specie dollart. 
1818 .... 42)533 ditto. 



OSTER RIISOR. 

The exports of timber were, in the year 1821,— 

Cargoes. Troelcetts. 

To England 20 1684 

the Netherlands . . .111 4902 

Denmark „ 3000 

France ...... U 867 
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Of Cast Iron Goods and Hammered Iron was exported,— 

In 1818 1959^ skpd. 

1819 2902 ditto. 

Lobaien, in 1823, were taken by English ships 72,000. 

The Imports were, on an average, from 1815 to 1818— 

Com, 7331 casks. Sugar, 1758 pounds. 

Wine, 1565 pots. Leaf Tobacco, 2410 poonda. 

Cofibe, 4316 pounds. 

The Revenue receipts [were in 1817, 30,248 specie dollars; in ISIS, 
23,946. 



•• 



GROMSTAD. 

Exports of Timber in 1817, 1040 troDloBsts j in 1818, 399 ditto ; in 1819, 
1395 ditto ; of Iron is exported from 600 to 800 skpd. yearly ; of Lobsters, 
in 1820, 47,910. 

The Revenue receipts were in 1819, 10,417 specie dollars; in 1820, 
10,565 ditto. 



LILLESAND. 

Its exportation of Tunbcr was, in 1887, 1384 troelGBsts ; in 1818, 1552, 
ditto ; and in 1819,/1729'ditto. 



TVEDESTRAND. 

Exports yearly from 400 to 500 trcBloests of deal. 



PRODUCTION OF IRON WORKS. 

1820. 1821. 

C«rt IroB. Catt Iron Gds. H. Iron. Cast Irott. Cast Iron tSds: &. Iron. 

2784 62 1576 



Egeland . . . 3611 125 1309 
Noes .... 3451 972 lOpO 
Froland . • .1513 1424 308 



9656 1292 2246 
620 315 580 
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CHRISTIANSAND. 

The metropolis of the diocese (Christiansandstift) ob- 
tained its first privileges in 1641. 

Its Timber exports were, in the year 1817, 8710 troelflBsts ; in 1818, 
10,882. Lobsters, in 1821, 138,000; in 1822, 188,700. Horrings, in 
1821, 3196 barrels; in 1822, 2491 ditto. Salmon smoked, in 1818, 
100 Ipd. Goat skins, in 1818, 388 Ipd. Stone Moss, in 1818, 300 Ipd. 
Bones, in 1822, 290 skpd. 

The yearly average of imports, from 1815 to 1818, was— 

Com, 20,364 casks. Tobacco Leaf, 54,515 pounds. 

Wine, 13,669 pots. Tobacco, Worked, 6409. 

Brandy, 63,902 pots. Salt, 3,333 casks. 

Co£Eee, 64,554 pomids. Flax, 47 skpd. 

Sugar, Raw, 41,361 pounds. Hemp, 85 skpd. 
Ditto Refined, 14,979 pounds. 

The Revenue receipts Were, in 1817, 39,830 specie doUan; in 1818, 
50,300 ditto. 



MANDAL 
Has been a Ladestad since the year 1560. 

Its Timber export was, in 1817, 2341 trcekests ; in 1818, 2890 ditto. 
Lobsters, about 30,000 yearly. Salmon, in 1817, 9^ skpd. Herrings, i& 
1822, 3836 casks. KUp Fish and Dried Fish, in 1817, 15 skpd. Salt 
Fish, in ditto, 36 casks. Mountain Moss, in 1817, 63 skpd. 

The yearly average of imports, from 1815 to 1817, was— 

Brandy, 3722 pots. Sugar, 4419 pounds. 

Wine, 1631 pots. Tobacco Leaf, 3479 poondf. 

Rum, 1 126 pots. Corn, 4017 casks. 
Coflfee, 3328 poondf. 
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Hie Sefenne receipts were, in 1819, 15^1 specie dollars ; and, in 1820| 
13,148 ditto. 



FARSUND, a Ladestad. 

Its export of Timber is trifling ; in 1822, 111 troeloests; in 1823, 150 
ditto. Herrings, in 1821, 7536 casks. Lobsters, in 1821, about 96,000. 
Salmon, in 1823, 40 casks salted, and 80 Ipd. smoked. Klip Fish and 
Fish, in 1823, 1023 Ipd. Stone Moss, in 1821, 24,441 pds. 



The imports on the average, from 1821 mitil 1823, were — 

Com, 3997 casks. Sugar, 5391 pounds. 

Wine and Brandy, 2973^. Tobacco Leaf, 6476 pounds. 

Coffee, 5331 pounds. Salt, 2831 casks. 

The Revenue receipts were, in 1819, 3758 specie dollars ; in 1820, 
3321 ditto. 



FLEKKEFIORD. 

This ladestad took its rise in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. 

Its export of Timber was, in 1816, 343 troskests. Herrings, in 1816, 
1103 casks; in 1817, 1621 casks. Dried Fish and Ktip Fish, in 1821, 
191 Ipd. Smoked Sahnon, in 1821, 83 Ipd. Salted Sabnon, in 1818, 
49 casks. Lobsters, from 12 to 16,000 yearly. Stone Moss, 2232 ipd. in 
1821. 

The imports were, on an average, from 1815 to 1818— 

Com, 1246 casks. Sugar, 453 pounds. 

Wine and Brandy, 3265 pots. Salt, 1479 casks. 

Coffee, 386 pounds. 
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BERGEN 

Received the privileges of a town in 1070, from King 
Oluf Kyrre. It had, before the Reformation, thirty- 
two churches and religious houses. 



Table of Consumptioiis Varer, or articles the produce of the oouatiy^ iMdi 
paid duty in the year 1820, on coming into the city :— 



Eels, salted, 57 pd. 
Black game, ^62 
Firewood, 23,641 fathoms. 
Brandy, 12,677 pots. 
Goats, 634. 
Barley, 123 casks 
Barley-meal, 3658 pounds. 
Pigeons, 15 pair. 
Down, 12 pd. 
Juniper-berries, 14 casks. 
Sheep, 9283. 
Brooms, 2203 score. 
Feathers, 72 T)d, 
Pork, 26,668 pd. 
Hams, 91 
Flitches, 167. 
Fruit, 4i66 casks. 
Straw, 256 loads. 
Hares, 408. 
Hareskins, 15. 
Hazel Nuts, 475 casks. 
Oats, 621 casks. - 
Oatmeal, 135,972 pd. 
Grits, 1752 pd. 
Ermine-skins, 27. 
Harts (fallow deer), 18. 
Hides, 15. 
Hops, 5986 pd. 



V\rheat, 3 casks. 
Hay, 1802 skp. 
Hens, 1220 pair. 
Cauliflowers, 22 score^ 
Calves, fed, 384. 
Young ditto, 164. 
Dried Cherries, 714 pd. 
Meat, fresh, 301,265 pd. 

smoked, 25,741 pd. 

salted, 200,971 pd. 

(Wood) Coal, 3116 casks. 
Chickens, 2063 pair. 
Lambs, 839. 
Leather, 6922 pd. 
Onions, ^ cask. 
Marten skins, 217. 
Malt, 120 casks. 
MoHeberries, 32 caskf. 
Cider, 122 casks. 
Potatoes, 13,225 casks. 
Cattle, 5854. 
Rye, 10 casks. 
Rye-meal, 1582 pd. 
Ptarmigan, 4586 pair. 
Fox-skins, 1634. 
Otter-skius, 100,529 ptiurffti 
Cheeses, 878. 
Dried herrings, 175 casks. 
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Skins, dressed, 6 pd. 

Butter, 687,571 pd. 

Swine, 342. 

Seal-skins, 22. 

TaUow, 217,571 pd. 

Tjure (Tetrao Urogallus) 33. 



Red whort berries, 185 uAJh 
Apples, 2975 oaskB. 
Eggs, 17,309 scorti. ' 

Ducks, 910. 
Ale, 204 casks. 
Oysters, 537 caskl. 



EXPORTS IN 1820. 



Bark, 234 vogs ♦. 
Bones, 56 vegs, 
Geneva, 11 44 pots. 
Fish, klip, 96,384 vogs. 

— salted, 617 casks. 

dried, 345,698 vogt. 

Pork, salt, 978 pd. 

■ smoked, 28 pd. 

Goats'-hair, 1 72 pd. 
Hazel-Buts, 28 casks. 
Horns and hoofs, 18,678 pd. 
Lobsters, 222,707. 
Iron, 1118 vogs. 
Wool-carders, 26 dozen. 
Meat, smoked, 44 pd. 

— salted, G53 Ipd. 
Cummin, 1934 pd. 
Salmon, salted, 15 casks. 

smoked, 2186 pd. 

Mackerel, 33 casks. 
Millstones, 39 pair. 
Cheese, 254d pd. 

Roe, 11,186 casks. 



Ptarmigan, 20< 
Herrings, dried, 226a pd. 

salted, 212,498 ciaki. 

Bear-skins, 2. 
Buck-skins, dressed, 570. 
« undressed, 50,876 pL. 

Sheej)-skins, 122 pd. 
Goat-skins, dressed) 300. 

undressed, 27,07dpd. 

Badger-skins, 9. 
Ermine, 90. 
Hare, 140. 
Calfskin, 17,550 pd. 
Marten, 179. 
Otter, 81. 
Fox, 1009. 

Stone-moss/ 98,420 pd. 
Cast-iron goods, 37 skpd* 
Tallow, 8966 pd. 
Tallow-candles, 35,340 pd. 
Train-oil, 12,000 casks. 
Tar, 377 casks. 
Oysters, 116 casks. 



IMPORTS IN 1820. 



Eggs, 187 score. 
Allspice, 1234 pd. 
Alum, 9945 pd. 
Aniseed, 9559 pd. 
Fish-hooks, 531 pd. 
Apothecaries* drugs, 293 tkpd. 
Arrack, 4 hhdg. 



Potashes^ 2026 pd. 
Hoop-staves, 700. 
Balsam, 8 pd. 

Bark, caneel, and cassia lignM, 508 p4. 
* Bark, cascarilla, 56 pd. 
Bark, for dressing leathtf; 84 fdr 
Pitch, 119 casks. 



• A fD^ isfSe pounds. 



:j 
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Berlin blue, pd. 69. 
Mountain moss, 118 skpd. 
Statuary work, 16 skpd. 
Blue dye, 187 pd. 
Hards of hemp, 46,244 pd. 

flax, 111,134 pd. 

Iron plates, untinned, 7538 pd. 

tinned, 7020 pd. 

Tinman's work, 1474 pd. 
Black-lead, 397 pd. 
Lead-pencils, 79 pd. 
Lead in lumps, 10,724 pd. 
Sheet-lead, 6 pd. 
White-lead, 25,265 pd. 
Sugar-of-lead, 25 pd. 
Coopers' work, 112 sp. dollars. 
Cotton, 1763 pd. 
Cotton yam, plain, 1308 pd. 
Ditto coloured, 346 pd. 
Cotton goods, 29,389 pd. 
Brushmakers' work, 543 pd. 
Green quart bottles^ 3752. 
Brandy, 1833 hhds. 
Barley, 61,150 casks. 
Barley grits, split, 586 casks. 
Barley grits, whole, 2202. 
Barley-meal, 66,182 pd. 
Cocoa-beans, 898 pd. 
Coffee-beans, 142,182 pd. 
Co£fee-miUs, 251. 
Camel'sJiair, 83 pd. 
Chestnuts, 3393 pd. 
Turners' work, 338 sp. dollars. 
Vinegar, 24,603 quarts. 
Feathers, 5096 pd. 
Bacon, smoked, 5180 pd. 

salted, 2713 pd. 

Fruit, fresh, 75 casks. 

dried, 4008 pd. 

Garden-seeds, 75 sp. dollan. 
Glass goods, 4014 pd. 



Gold-leaf, 62 books. 

Goldrlace, 115 pd. 

Gum Arabic, 80 pd. 

Shot, 1720 pd. 

Hemp, 597, 326 pd. 

Oats, 3945 casks. 

-^ grits, 17 casks. 

Wheehnakers* work, 316 sp. dollan. 

Flax, combed, 8599 pd. 

imcombed, 154,917 pd. 

Honey, 2256 pd. 

Wheat, 2848 casks, 

Wheai-meal, 304,092 pd. 

Hops, 28,042 pd. 

Iron pots, 144,864 pd. 

Iron plates, 12,443 pd. 

Iron in bars, 50,748 pd. 

Iron work, unpolished, 10,370 pd. 

— polished, 3582. 

Indigo,'2716. 
Ginger, 2598 pd. 
Meat, salted, 14,874 pd. 

smoked, 1201 pd. 

Copper plates, 20,917 pd. 

_. worked, unpolishedi 5358 pd. 

I polished, 40 pd. 

Cork, 3429 pd. 

Madder, 3022 pd. 

Onions, 8541 pd. 

Painters' colours, 13,859 pd. 

Buttons, 1236. 

Oranges, 23,781 

Almonds, 7221 pd. 

Cheese, 18,116 pd. 

Paper-hangings, 885 pd. 

Grey ditto, 1240 pd. 

Writing-paper, 3676 pd. 

Printing ditto, 230 pd. 

Pepper of all sorts, 2388 pd. 

Lignum vit», 10,930 pd. 

Bice grits, 10,4774 pd. 
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Rosi% 21,735. 

Rye, 35,564 casks. 

Ditto meal, 126,874 pd. 

Rum, 710 hhds. 

Sago grits, 2778 pd. 

Salt, 84,234 casks. 

Silk goods, 947 pd. 

Whetstones, English, 163 chaldrons. 

Iron nails, 42,533 pd. 

Looking-glasses, 1071. 

Steel, 18,698 pd. 

Thread,. 16,150 pd. 

Stone-coal, 3284 casks. 

Sugar, raw, 96,208 pd.\ 



Sugar, refined, 155,860 pd. [ 

Sulphur, 1630 pd. 

Tea, 46,730 pd. 

Tar, 313 casks. 

Tin, 1468 pd. 

Tobacco pipes, 4648. 

leaf, 283,984 pd. 

worked, 14,406. 

Woollen goods, 56,224 pd. 
Wme, 398 hhds. 
Window-glass, 12,355 pd. 
Vitriol, green, 18,434. 
Ale, 5614 pots. 



In this list, as in the Exports, many small articles are 
unavoidably oinitted. 

The population was, in 1815, 16,903. It was much 
diminished, as was the case all over the country, from 
the blockade of the English, and the consequent want of 
corn. The whole excess of deaths, over births, in the 
seven years of war, was 1852. 



TRONHJEM. 



Copper, 2336 skpd. 
Round fisli, 175,086 vog. 
KUp fish, 129,158 vog.. 
Sey fish, 2005 vog. 
Train oil, 7176 casks. 
Fish roe, 2032 casks. 



Exportt in 1826. 



Herrings, 4834 casks. 
Tar, 144 casks. 
Stone moss, 11,852 pd. 
Chrome ore, 110 skpd. 
Bones, 559 ^kpd. 



2B 
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Wheat, 2639 barrels. 

Rye, 18,363 barrels. 

Barley, 30,960 barrels. 

Peas, 487 barrels. 

Malt, 10,667 barrels. 

Chits, 969 barrels. 

Oats, 1970 barrels. 

Salt, 23,872 barrels. 

Wine, 5161 virtls (5 virtls make 1 

anker.) 
Brandy, 9005 virtls. 
Vinegar, 720 virtls. ' 
Prunes, 73,077 lbs. 
Rice grits, 79,443 lbs. 
Rum, 106 virtlB. 
Coffee, 105,871 lbs. 
Sugar, refined, 134,298 lbs. 



hnports. 

Sugar, raw, 65,851 lbs. 

Sirop, 192,518 Ibs» 

Wheat meal, 201,893 lbs. 

Barley meal, 27,757 lbs. 

Cheese, 6104 lbs. 

Rye meal, 39,829 lbs. 

Oatineal, 10,532 lbs. 

Tea, 5783 lbs. 

Hemp, 215,260 lbs. 

Flax, 80,030 lbs. 

String, 53,052 lbs. 

Tobacco, 78,877 lbs. 

Hops, 109,663 lbs. 

Stone coal, 783 casks, or sacks. 

Saa duck,'14,019 lbs. 

Finer duck, 4060 lbs. 

Iron pots, 75,975 lbs. 



The population of Tronhjem is about 12,000. The iroa in Mo#admark 
produces yearly about 300 skpd. of iron. 

The value of the produce of the glass work by Ausness^ is al>oui 5000 
specie dollar yearly. 



swed;en. 



TahU of the Extent, Population^ and Number of toyom . 

w Sweden, in the year 18i25. 









• • 

• • 

PEOPLE 


t 


Nana* of the Prorinetti 


SwediihSq 

MUet. 


bneachfiq. 

MUe. 


Bach Vw 

vinoe. 


Towns. 


Malmo 




. . 40.55 


505& 


191,333 


7 


Ohristianstadt 




55.35 


3056 


143,511 


a 


Halmstadt 




43.24. 


2205 


85,956 


5 


Carlskrona 




25.80 


3574 


85,065 


3 


Wexio . 




86.14 


1^3 


101)901 


1 


Jonkoping 




97.65 


1510 


129,116 


3 


Kalmcpr . 




96.80 


1778 


159,335 


4 


Linkoping 




96.75 


* .2176 


180,775 


5 


Mariestadt 




75.43 


241 ^ 


■ 160,533 


6 


Wenersbqrgs 




. . 114.50 


. ' 179^ 


' 185,25^ 


5 


GSteborgi 




43.31 


3597 


147,426 


5 


Wisby '. 




27.91 


1550 


38,072 


1 


Stockholms Stad 






77,253 


1 


Stockholms Province *, 


<to.2« 


im 


100,259 


6 


Upsal» i 




47A9 


, 1848 


80,926 


2' 


Vester^ . 




60.47 


1638 


87,666 


4 


Nykoping 




57.02 


• 2196 


106,r8^ 


6 


Orebro 




?4.22 ' 


• 1729 


•108,860 ' 


4 


Carlstadt 




. 157.89 ■ 


. 1209 


^161,116 


3 


Falu 




27^.76 . 


. 518 


.128,225 


3 


.Gefle 


4 » 


17J.18 . 


. 63? 


; 96,040 . 


3 


Hermosands 


4 ■ , 


. 216.00 


368 


* 71,341 . 


2 


Ostersands 




435.00 ' 


' • lOl 


* 38,940 


1 


Ume^ 


• ■ < 


. 668.00 • 


' 75 


• 45,110 


1 


Pitel 




75n.OO ' 


60 


* 46,8«2 


2— 


Weneru . 


4 


« • 


• • 






Wettern . 




8i.44 ' 


• • 






Malarn . 












Hjelmam 


• • < 




• • 




/ 



3868 



816 



2,751,582 Tot in 1825. 
1,785,727 Tot in 1751. 

2B2 
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Table of Mortality of different Ages in the year 1820. 



Under one year . 

Between one and three 
— three and five 
— — five and ten . 
■ ten and fifteen 

fifteen and twenty 

• ■ twenty and twen^^five 

— — twenty-five and thirty 
' ' thirty and thirty-five 

• thirty-five and forty, , 

• forty and forty-five • 

— — forty-five and fifty • 

■ fifty aijid fifty-five , 

■ fifty-five and sixty , 
' sixty and sixty-five . 
• — sixty-five and seventy 

■ seventy and seventy-five 

— • seventy-five and eighty 

eighty and eighty-five 

• — eighty-five and ninety 

nine^ and mnety-five 

— . ninety-five • • 

Above oxM hundred 



Male. 
7,649 

3,033* 

1,135 

1,163 

599 

681 

910 

953 

937 

1,151 

1,319 

1,203 

1,470 

1,590 

1,807 

1,886 

1,738 

1,243 

714 

300 

80 

10 

1 

31,572 



Female. 

6,218 

2,730 

1,160 

1,144 

'618 

687 

845 

870 

1,011 

1,0.37 

1,135 

1,042 

1,394 

1,518 

2,040 

2^249 

2,203 

1,619 

1,132 

521 

156 

26 

3 

31,358 



Total. 

13,867 
5,763 
2,295 
2,307 
1,217 
1,368 
1,755 
1,823 
1,948 
2,188 
2,454 
2,245 
2,864 
3,108 
3,847 
4,135 
3,941 
2,862 
1,846 
821 
236 
36 
4 

62,930 



Produce of Mines in Sweden* 

VALUE IN RlXf DOLLARS BANCO^ TWBLVB OF WHICH EQUAL ONI POyND. 

RIX'DoUiin* 

1,506,745 
1,200 



Iro% pg and hammered 

Gold 

Silver 

Lead 

Copper 

Cobalt 

Alum 

Sulphur 

Vitriol 

Brass 

RedDyp 

Stone Coal 



60,440 

. 19,332 

•794,436 

155,430 

182,664 

' 28,888 

30,080 

89,566 

9,597 

135,112 

Total 10,009^065 
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Produce of the Manufactories of Sweden in the year 1824. 



Cloth, woollen, and stiifft. 


A:o. DolUra. 

1,854,999 


Iron and steel work 


Bco. Dollars. 

7,568 


Cottons and linens 


345,115 


Metals 


. 26,812 


Silks . . . 


571,485 


Watchmakers! work 


. .. 28,889 


Stockings 


. 58,364 


Pins and needles. 


12,878 


Ribbands . • 


93,918 


Wool cards . . 


14,591 


Sailcloth 


110,620 


Glass . . 


. 242,971 


Soap works 


117,215 


Porcelain 


107,336 


Oil works 


. 39,476 


Tobacco-pipes . . 


3,640 


Tobacco and snuff • 


848,351 


Dyeing . • 


168,611 


Paper work , 


245,597 


Cotton printing 


. . 205,214 


Leather work • 
Sugar work . • 


398,919 
1,402,612 


MisceUaueous 


. 314,965 






Cast iron work • 


62,026 


, 


7,281,182 



TABLE — SHEWING THE QUANTITY 09 CORN SOWN, ON AN AVEBAflB OP TH« 
LAST TEN YEARS, AND THE QUANTITY REAPED, DEDUCTING THE SEED, 



aowir. 


Bandttoroaa 
aack nearly each. 


AjtODKT KBAPSD, Barrels, OT MM . 
AVTBK OBDUcTiiro 8BBD. «ack nearly cacik* 


Wheat 


27,806 


Wheat 


167,375 


Rye 


■ . 346,075 


Rye 


1,724,840 


Barley 


'. 374,837 


Barley 


. 1,717,710 


Oats 


386,159 


Oats 


. * 1,299,465 


Mixed seed . . . 


. 177,044 


Mixed see^ 


702,122 


Peas 


65,696 


Peas 


: . • 313,307 


Potatoes 


349,519 


Potatoes 


2,370,474 



Number of domestic Animals kept. 
Horses . . . . • 377,055 



Oxen 

Cows 

Calve» 

Sheep 

Swine 

Goats 



246,966 
• 873,210 

-391,2^1 
1,342,344 

471,115 

167,350 
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Vaiue (if Sapor U and Imports in the pear 1824, in Swedish DoUafsy 

of which 12 == 1/. 



Imports. 



Imports. 



• • • 


Bco. DoIIan. 




Bco. DoOan. 


tSugar 


1,314,417 


Dyer8»Wqod .' 


: 70,308 


^obaftco Leaf 


'. 834,368 


Arrac 


64,645 


Fwh ... 


650,606 


vftieese * . 


. 73,956 


fiWt ... 


. . 553,812 


Flax 


58,234 


X^eather 


645,548 


Grits 


. 47,176 


Cafibe .. . . 


, 544,710 


Com * . ' • 


26,054 


Hemp 


. 357,195 


Hops • 


. 45,940 


Butter . . 


337,268 


Stone CoaT 


42,535 


Wool . . . 


. 331,809 


Wooden work * 


. 49,500 


TaUow . 


231,967 


Fish, difl^nt Aorts 


. 36574 


SOk 


. 317,874 


Clotfi 


52,537 


Colours 


307,094 


Linseed 


• 35,822 


CJod Fish 


. 182,608 


Raisins 


35,869 


Ctotton yam * - . 


239,37^ 


Almonds 


. 28,740 


Cattle 


. 196,939 


Kummin • 


28,137 


Cotton 

* 


113,761 


Brandy 


. 24,494 


H/ood 


. 167,166 


Lead 


19,650 


Potash . • . 


104,818 


Glas^ • 


. 27,712 


OU : 


'. 183,743 


Tea 

• 

• 


42,885 


Meat 


106,749 


Mjsc^lli^eous • 


. 824,706 


tram Oil 

Wine . •. *. 


/ -78,386 
157,357 


Total . . 


. 9,802,047 


Exports. 


• 


• » 
Exports. 






Bco. DoIIan. 




Bco. DoIIan. 


Iron and ore • 


6,964,438 


Dollars 


. 148,283 


Copper 


• 66l|849 


Hilks . 


57,128 


Timber , 


, 900,9Q8 


Pappr . • 


. 55,921 


Ditto , 


.. 279,3^4 


Lin\e • .. • 


56,112 


Steel , 


. 254,547 


Cloiji . . 


. 113,584 


Tar and Pitch 


. 317,064 


Miscellaneous • 


987,996 


A.liifn 


247,2^0 


. • 




^•^hAlAlAA 9 ^ 




Cobalt ^ 


. 174,2,V) 


Total . 

• • ' 


H,397,058 


Tobacco aB4 SniifP , 


, 178,32^ 


k * 
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1820. 



STATB OP THE POPULATION, BIRTHS, DEATHS, Sec 



InttM Cemntry. 


In the 
Tovns. 


0«n«nl 
Total. 


Born. 


Died. 


Born in 
Wedlock. 


IlWitininti 
Btarthb 


Men ... 1,118^09 
Women, 1,205,207 


121,166 
140,008 


[2^84,690 


43,514 
41,327 

• 


31,572 
31,358 


40,696 

38,649 


2818 

2678 


Total,.. 2,323,516 


261,174 


84,841 


62,930 


79,346 


5496 



Mairiaget • . • 21,722 
Marriages dissolved • . 17,585 

Hie numbers of child-bearing women wer&— 



Between 15 and 20 


. 1769 


20 and 25 • 


. It),<j44 


25 and 30 


. 22,89§ 


30 and 35 . 


. 22,063 


35 and 40 . 


. 16,115 


40 and 45 


. 8159 


45 and 50 • 


. 1314 


Above 50 


37 


Total 


. 85696 



Of these 1251 had twini^— 21 had triplets^— 2148 had still-bom. 
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Population of Norway, 1825, classed according to its Cities and Provinces. 






Area snuare 
milefl, nwed. 



35.72 



43.15 



216.87 
214.64 
109.09 

19.52 



126.27 



97.00 



46.53 



SmaaJehnenes Amt 
Frederickshald 
Frederickstadt . 
Moss . , 

Aggerhuus Amt 
Soon . , 

Holcn 

Droback , , , 
Christiania • 

Hedemarkens Amt 

Christians Amt . 

Buskeruds Amt 

Drammen 

Konpsberg 

Jarlsberg and Lanrvig • 
Ilolmestrand 
Aasgaardstrand . 
Tonsberg 
Sandcfiord • 
Laurvig 

• 

Bradsberg Amt. 
Skjen , 
Porsgnind • ,• 
BrcTig 

Stahelle 
Langesund . 
Osebakken 
Krageroe 

Nedonocs Amt 
Osterriisoer 
Tredestrand 
Arendal 
Grimstad , 
Lillesand 

Lister and Manda\ Amt 
Cliristiansund 
Mandal , 

Fursiind . 

Flekkefiord . 



;Men. 



23,344 
2297 
1355 

1388 

30,240 

202 

62 

527 

9713 

34,557 

40,764 

28,966 
3275 
1635 

20,666 
700 
163 
868 
252 
1459 

24,339 

1004 

722 

523 

110 
251 
303 
618 

18,144 
789 
144 
845 
195 
129 

18,651 

3532 

925 

387 

341 



Women, 



24,112 
2315 
1235 
1475 

* 

31,451 

215 

82 

644 

9348 

36,685 • 

42,339 

30,500 
3658 
2056 

21,713 
762 
224 

1039 
344 

1647 

25,655 

1250 

859 

543 

108 
277 
360 
798 

19,206 
851 
171 
1066 
242 
135 

19,807 

3954 

1125 

418 

457 



Total. 



47,456 
4612 
2590 
2863 

' 61,691 

417 

144 

1171 

19,061 

71,242 

83,103 

59,466 
6933 
3691 

42,379 

1462 

387 

1907 

596 

3106 

49,994 
2254 
1581 
1066 

218 

528 

663 

1416 

37,350 

1640 

.315 

1911 

437 

264 

38,458 

7486 

2050 

805 

798 
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Population of Norway (corUinue<L) 



Area square 
MUei, 8wpd> 



86.72 



143.23 

171.26 
135.24 



161.66 

197.55 
343.00 

626.60 



Stavanger Amt . ' 
Soggendal 

Egersund • 

Stavanger . 

Sondre Bergenhuus 
Bergen 

Nordl*e Bergenhaus • 

Romsdals Amt • 
Aallesund 
Moldo 
Ghristiansund • 

Sondre Tronhjem , 
Tronhjem 

Nordre Tronhjem 

Nordlands Amt 
. Bodoe • 

Finmarken 
Tromsoe 
Hammerfest 
Vardoe . , 

Total of the Provinces 
Total of the towns 

Grand Total 



Men. 



25,820 

86 

^ 344 

""1727 

36,512 
9890 

31,134 

29,609 
133 
341 
983 

29,006 
5462 

25,631 

24,956 
112 

14,323 

341 

198 

40 



Womo). 



456,662 
54,371 



268,81 

122 

-434 

2050 

38,150 
10,954 

32,655 

* 

31,382 

156 

409 

1138 

30,399 
6177 

26,863 

27,622 
141 

15,038 
397 
143 

48 



511,033 



480,458 
. 59,827 



540,285 



Total. 



52,701 

208 

778 

3777 

74,662 
20,844 

63,789 

60,991 

289 

750 

2121 

59,405 
11,639 

52,494 

52,578 
253 

t 

29,361 
738 
341 

88 



937,120 
114,198 



1,051,318 



The same Population classed according to £^e : — 



n the Provinces. 


Men. 


Women. 


In the Towns. 


Men. 


Women. 


ader 10 years 


122,349 


119,823 


Under 10 years 


13,879 


13,800 


10 to 20 . 


78,871 


78,197 


10 to 20 


. 8777 


8908 


20 to 30 . 


73,281 


80,456 


20 to 30 . 


10,423 


11,322 


30 to 40 . 


62,691 


64,644 


30 to 40 . 


8386 


8801 


40 to 50 . 


43,332 


47,957 


40 to 50 


5903 


6493 


50> 60 . 


34,231 


37,973 


50 to 60 . 


3628 


4743, 


60 to 70 . 


25,549 


30,693 


60 to 70 


2311 


3642 


70 to 80 . 


12,908 


15,972 


70 to 80 . 


834 


1664 


80 to 90 . 


3164 


4224 


80 to 90 


211 


407 


90 to 100 . 


268 


499 


90 to 100 


18 


46 


Over 100 


. 18 


20 


Over 100 


1 


1 
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So fliat assmning one for tlie number of males in each'case, the relativt 
proportion of female^ would gtand flius>— 

ib the Prorinc^ 

Under 10 

Between 10 and 20 . 

20 and 30 

30 and 40 

40 and 50 

50 and 60 

60 and 70 « 

70 aiid 80 

80 and 90 

90 and 100 

Over 100 

Probably the faeility <^f obtaining spirits in the towns^ is the principal 
cause why male life is worse than female there in a greater proportion than 
itifl in the country^ 

The Mtm(^ classed acedrding .to their occupations :*^ 





In the Towns. 




r- 


0.97985 


Under 10 


• 


0.99430 


0.09145 


Between 10 and 20 


1.01492 


1.09791 


• 20 and 30 


• 


1.09584 


1.03115 


. 30 Vd 40 


• 


1.04948 


1.10673 


40 and 50 


• 


1.409994 


1.10931 


50 and 60 


•" 


1.30733 


1.20133 


. 60 and 70 


•. 


1.57594 


1.23737 


70 and 80 


• 


1.99520 


1.33501 


' 80 and 90 


* 


1.92891 


1.86193 


90 and 100 


• 


2.55555 


1.11111 


Ovei- 100 


• 


1.0 



.Farmers , , 90,385 

Cpttagers on the farms 48,706 

Clerical . , 304 

Civil , . 202 

Military in office . 363 

Pensioners . 1704 

Merchants » • 466 

Manu|ketur«rs • 6S7 



Artisans * 11044 

Ship XDaptains . 756 

Seamen and Fishermen 1 5^0 
Day Labourers and cottagers 

. without land . 39;592 

Servants . 122,931 

Poor • . 20,971 
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Heights measured by Barometer. 



Barometer in Professor Esmarck's garden, May 18, 1827, at 11 a.m. * 
30-226 inches. Thermometer (cent) Att. 141. Det. 14. 

Top of Ghrefsen, 3 p.m. 
28-938 inchfes. Ati 18-5. Det. 18. Height 1238 feet. 

Top of the Biukan, June 2, 6 p.m. 
27-309 Bar. Att. 8-3. Det. 7-5. 
Esmarck's^ same time. 29;653. Atf^ 12*5, Det. 12-5. Height 2215. 

Dal, 'June '3, 2 p.m. 

28-373 Bar; Att. 10. * Def. 103. 

Christiania, same type. 29-209 Bar. Ati 6-9. Dei 6-8. Height = 800. 

Vug, Jime 16,10 A.BI. 

Bar, ^8-908. Ati 23-3, Dei 189. 

Christiania, same time. 29-715. Att. 16-2. Dei 16-2, Height = 809. 

Fogstueui June 17, 3^ p.m. 

Bar. 26-606. Ati 17-8. Dei 18. 

Christiania, same time. 29-662. Ati 21-3. Dei 21-3. Height = 3051. 

June 18| Top of Snehattan^ 3J p.m. 

Bar. 22-549. Ati 6-7. DetL 2-8. 

Christiania, same time. Bar. 29-824. Ati 15-3. Dei 15-3. Height 

75dl.--Same by Esmarck 7834.— By Naumann 7335. 

Note.^To each. of these heights must be added 66 feet for the height 
of the Christiania station above the 



July 6, 10 9.M., at Ravigeiv*^fel of the sea. 
Bar. 29-763. Ati.9-5. Dei 9-5. 

Topcf Sandhoim, 2 a.m., July 7. 
Bar. 26*288. Ait 1-8. Det 1-ft. Hei^t = 3270-3. 

July 29, P.M., 9eii8}ord-**-leTel of the sea. 
SaK> 29*481. Ati 12. Dei 10. 
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Our highest point on the Bensjord 'nnd, 12 p.m. 
Bar. 25-736. Att. 4-2. Det 4-2. Height = 3607. 
August 10, Skrefidrd, level of the sea. 
. Mean of two observations. Bar. 29-935. Att 10-7. Det 9-8. 

Lower limit of Ranunculus Gladalis, the -same nearly as the highest 

birch limit 
Bar. 29-384. Att 17. Det 11-5. Height =539. 

Limit of perpetual snow, 6} p.m. 

Bar. 26-902. Att 5. Det 3-7. B^gight = 2834 

Summit 7^ P.m. Bar. 26-342. Att 5-5. Det 5. Height = 3406. 

The same, measured by Keilhau at the same time, were : — 
Lower limit of Ranunculus Glacialis == 445 French feet 
Limit of perpetual snow . . == 2785 — 
Summit = 3322 

August 14, level of the sea, 1^ a.m. 
Bar. 29-684. Att 5-3. Pet 5. 

Nord G&pe, 8 minutes past 2. 
Bar. 648. Att 3-7. Det 3-5. Height = 935. 

August 19, Level of the sea in Lougvig, 1^ p.m. 
Bar. 30080. Att 11. Det 10. 

Top of middle point of TuenSs, 10 minutes after 2. 
Bar. 29-306. Att IL Det 10. Height — 

Top of Laurkvig Field, 3^ p.m. 
Bar. 29-192. Att 7-6. Det 8. Height = 83 L 

August 20, Top of Stowen, 2 p.m. 
Bar. 29-296. Att 11-7. Det 11 '7. 

2f P.M., level of the sea. 
Bar. 29-774. Att 13-5. Det 13. Height = 435. 

3} P.M., level of the sea. 
Bar. 29-762. Att 11. Det 10-6. 

Top of Store Stappen, 4f p.m. 
Bar. 28-826. Att 7-5. Det 7-5. Height = 846. 
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